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PREFACE 

The printing of the Proceedings of the First International Sanskrit 
Conference was entrusted to Dr. Raghavan, who edited and saw though 
the press the first two volumes and the first part of the third volume; of 
these, the second part of the first volume and the first part of the third 
volume were finished recently after the sad demise of the noted editor. 

The remaining parts were taken up for printing by the Rashtriya 
Sanskrit Sansthan and it was our endeavour to see that at least before 
the commencement of the 5th International Sanskrit Conference, these 
were brought out and placed in the hands of the scholars taking part in 
the present Conference. The time at our disposal was very short and 
we had to work against odds. It is a pleasure to see our efforts being 
crowned with success. 

I must express my thanks for this to our Assistant Director in 
charge of publications and the two Research Assistants without whose 
co-operation it would not have been possible to bring out these volumes 
in time. However I must crave the indulgence of all the scholars who 
took part in that Conference for this belated publication of the 
proceedings. 

(R.K. S HARM A) 
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SANSKRIT AND WORLD LANGUAGES- 
A CROSS FERTILIZATION 

By (Rev.) Dr. A. Esteller, S.J. 



Sanskrit has been a great factor of unification for world languages 
and through them of the cultures represented by them. First of all, it 
has unified their attention upon a common cultural object the Sanskrit 
literature and culture with its vast domain over time and space far 
beyond the confines even of subcontinental India. Second, it has 
enriched their literature and culture with a common treasure of cultural 
contacts, assimilations and widening of human horizons towards a 
broader world-wide community of mutual appreciation between cultures. 
Third, it has been of decisive influence in the creation of a truly scienti- 
fic comparative philology which has made each language more thoroughly 
conscious of its own genetic and systematic structure and idiosyncratic 
genius, as well as of its own cultural-linguistic kinship with Sanskrit and 
with one another on a formerly unsuspected inter-continental scale. 

In return, the Sanskrit lore has immensely benefited by the combi- 
ned achievements of those languages and cultures especially in the fields 
of scientific philology, history, general as well as literary, and in the 
preservation and grasp of its traditional heirlooms through scholarly 
exegesis and text-criticism (honed to perfection on the Latin and 
Greek sister-literatures). Above all, and in response to the barrier- 
breaking interest in Sanskrit on the part of the world languages, there 
began to arise in the world of traditional Sanskrit lore a new sense of 
perspective and broadmindedness that was ready to break through the 
isolating shackles of stubbornly tradition-bound parochialism and 
chauvinism, and to see in those sister languages and cultures something 
to appreciate and Compare and also to learn from, even if with a sober 
and discriminating selection based on a fearless, "satyam eva jayate". 
This was the road towards that mutually enriching cross-fertilization. 

To bring that cross-fertilization to full fruition for the benefit of 
both partners I should like to put before you some thoughts that my 
long contact with Indian Sankrit scholarship has suggested to me as an 
appropriate means to that so desirable goal. 



Uppermost in my mind there is a many-sided problem which in 
my opinion deserves precedence on the occasion of this international 
conference, because it has a very preponderant bearing on the future of 
all branches of Sanskrit and vedic lore in general and of my own field 
of rgvedic text-criticism moie in particular: I refer to the problem of 
Western scholarship as confronting traditional Indian literature and 
learning. And this problem, as I said above, is many-sided indeed. First 
of all is the fact that, by and large, there is still too much left of that 
ht chaos magnum", that great chasm between the two trends of Western 
or modern scholarship and Indian traditional learning. 

Yes, there is still an immense reservoir and current of traditional 
especially vedic, lore completely undisturbed by the stream of modern 
scientific historico-philological outlook and dynamism. And it is this 
that causes my deep concern. The reason is that I sadly feel that 
tremendous potentialities for scholarly progress go waste and abegging 
for lack of proper direction and training. It should be our ambition 
and pride that every genuine pandit is on the one hand an expert in 
his special branch of knowledge but at the same time a modernminded 
scholar who can critically assess the value of his own traditional texts 
and knowledge and thus lead them either forward, into new 
developments of thought and truth, or backward in the direction of 
their original text-critical forms. 

Let us not allow our vedic (or Sanskrit) pandits to become mere 
mummified museum-pieces, or merely mechanical tape-recorders- 
for then, I fear, the nation's progress will pass them by (and they 
are too valuable for that) but let us enable them to incorporate 
themselves actively and dynamically into the cultural-educational 
forward-march of India by integrating their lore into the modern 
methods of search for knowledge and truth. I would decidedly advocate 
that they continue to foster their enviable fluency in spoken Sanskrit 
and specialized proficiency in particular sastras; but I equally strongly 
advocate that from now on it should be considered as a sine qua non 
qualification of modern panditry the ability to feel quite at ease with 
English, at least as a library language. A true modern pandit in India 
cannot do without at least that much English^ in order to have direct 
and untramelled access to the rich literature on Sanskrit (especially in 
its vedic stage) which exists. in that language which should be held as 
India's own international language. It is also a providential golden 
bridge to the languages and cultures of the other fellow-members of 
India's own Indo-European linguistic cultural family of peoples. 

But in order that this language contact may bear full fruit every 
effort must be made that a modern pandit should not remain exclusively 
confined to the world of the Paninean "anadhyayi", but shoxild be 



thoroughly"^ familiar with the modern grammatical terminology and 
method, at least as represented by Whitney and Macdonnell to put it 
at its bare minimum. Panini was indeed a grammatical giant and 
genius, but that was in an age when grammatical science was in a 
relative infancy, without the epochmaking help of comparative philology. 
Now-a-days, thanks partly to Panini's pioneering achievement, we are 
far beyond that, and there is no valid reason why a modern pandit 
should be tied to the standards of 24 centuries ago without being made 
aware of the progress achieved since those ancient times. 

If those bridges between the traditional pandit world and modern 
scholarship are well and truly built, we can expect a very fruitful cross 
fertiliization; for the pandit world has also something very unique 
to give namely, the intimate familiarity with and minute knowledge 
of the texts, which is one of the most solid foundations for a thorough 
understanding leading to scientifically well grounded conclusions and 
results. 

I have gone into some detail about that aspect of this problem 
because as indicated above I deeply appreciate the potential fund of 
learning that lies in that direction (as the "pandit sammelan" 
brings home to us at every session of the A.I.O.C.), and also because, 
in the very interests of the future and development of progressive 
Sanskrit learning, so threatened now a days, I should like to see 
resolved that unbridged dichotomy which the very fact of a seperate 
"sammelan" in a way makes manifest and underlines. Besides I should 
b e ver y happy if the above remarks should be, in my name and yours, a 
moral support and encouragement to the efforts already actually being 
made to bring about and intensify a movement of reform in that very 
direction. 

What I have said above applies also, only more so, to those who, 
in the more modernised courses and atmosphere of our Universi- 
ties, are naturally more in contact with the current of modern, 
scholarship. Here especially (and whatever be the medium of instruc- 
tion) a working mastery of English and a familiar acquaintance with 
the modern historico-philological grammar will be the two golden keys 
with which the wider academic population will be able to enter into 
the vast domain of Indian and non-Indian literature on Sanskrit, 
especially at the vedic stage. And it is here, at the M.A. level (or the 
corresponding one in equivalent institutions of learning), that the 
particular crucial aspect of my problem begins to set in. For, if the 
proper academic levels are to be maintained on a par with Western 
academic centres, how can we accept as a true Master of Arts in 
Sanskrit (including ths Vedic stage) a candidate who has no immediate 
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access to nor personal knowledge of some of the very 
best sources of information in that field just because they are 
written in French or German (as the two chief languages concerned) 
and not translated into English? Hence I would propose that, even at 
the M.A. level, at least for a first class qualification, it should be a 
requisite that the candidate pass a test of sufficiency in understanding 
French and/or German passages dealing with topics connected with 
the papers offered by him at the final examination a thing similar to 
what is already being done in the M.Sc. course. 

But my chief concern and main problem culminate with regard to 
the state of affairs obtaining at the professorial and research (both 
pre Ph.D. and post degree scholarly work) levels of our academic 
and learned elite, especially in the domain of vedic literature. 

Here it should be a sheer matter of professional honour that no 
one should feel at ease in teaching, writing or investigating without 
a mastery of both French and German a mastery that allows him an 
easy and independent use of the information contained in those (for 
vedic and other studies) two most important non-Indian languages. I 
know that among my colleagues many an example can be found of a 
spontaneous personal effort in that direction, out of the sheer logic of 
the facts and the situation itself- and that is to their credit and 
honour; but my point is that it should be somehow incorporated into 
the very texture of the preparatory process for a scholarly pursuit of 
knowledge at the higher academic cultural level, as something essential 
and to be taken for granted. It is a crying need; for an Indian vedic 
scholar who works without those tools is doomed to be at least fifty 
years behind the times in one aspect or another or even at times in 
every aspect. Hence his work will easily fail to reach the front line of 
scholarly progress, and that not for lack of talent and ability, nor for 
want of information within the range of the English-speaking world of 
scholarship or of the Indian traditional lore; but simply because his 
ignorance of those languages cuts him off from important and at times 
decisively essential works of modern international scholarship and 
research. 

But even if he possesses those languages how often will he be so 
well-placed near a library in a university or research centre that he can 
easily make use of such foreign language publications, and how 
many of those libraries will be so well stocked in that kind of journals 
and books that their readers can be kept abreast of every significant 
development in their particular line of study and research. Besides who 
can readily afford the time to go through all the forest of journals and 
publications ? 
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In such a quandary, it is an inestimable boon to the scholar to 
come across bibliographical works like the excellent "Vedic Bibliogra- 
phy" by Dr. R. N. Dandekar. We need something like that in every 
branch of Sanskrit lore, and the brief but pithy indication of the 
contents in the said Vedic Bibliography should be a feature to be 
emulated n\any such future undertaking. 

But this kind of works appears, as it is the case with the above- 
mentioned one, only at longish intervals (I, 1946; II, 1961) which I 
hope will be shortened for the now expected new instalment and what 
we need is something more frequent and at the same time more 
completely informative as to the contents, so that wider circles of 
Indian scholars are, to a certain extent, helped over the difficulty of 
foreign languages and lack of access to publications in order that as 
many as possible are kept in living contact with the main trends and 
spearheads of outstanding modern learning and investigation both in 
India and abroad, especially the latter. I am rather thinking in terms 
of a quarterly or bi-annual periodical of digests or extracts (and 
summaries) as it is done in some branches of science and other dis- 
ciplines, and as embryonically but unsystematically it is done in some 
periodicals with their review of Journals. Kuruksetra's "Praci-Jyoti" 
was a promising move but something halted its drive. Now luckily, 
it has ^been vigorously revived. Could not the organising ability and 
driving energy of Dr. Raghavan and or Dr. Dandekar take this matter 
in hand and bring about a coordinated effort of the various agencies, 
Journals and Institutions like the several Centres for Advanced Sans- 
krit Studies, the Kuruksetra University or entities like the Bhandarkar 
and Vishveshvarananda Institutes, etc. already at work in the biblio- 
graphical field? I realize that the difficulties in the way are considerable; 
but the goal in view is well worth the effort that may have to be spent 
on achieving it. 

But something more is still needed to solve the special problem 
I have set out to examine namely, the relation of modern scholarship 
to Indian rgvedic and sanskritic lore. Modern rgvedic and Sanskrit 
scholarship was founded and magnificently developed by Western 
scholars on whose methodically sound basis we are still building today. 
American and British scholars, for instance, have produced many of the 
works that must be considered indispensable for any serious scientific 
study of the Rgveda in its various aspects. I will not dwell upon them 
here because their being in English should put them within easy reach 
of the Indian learned world. But when we turn to the German achieve- 
ments (leaving aside the French and Russian ones for brevity's sake 
only) we find that the best Sanskrit Dictionary is still a German one 
(Bohtlingk-Roth), the best (and only) special Rgveda Dictionary is in 
German (Grassmann) ; and so is the best Sanskrit Grammar (Wacker- 



nagel) and the best introduction to a text-critical study of the Rgved 
(Oldenberg's"Prolegomena")> an ci the best text-critical-exegetical cornrner 
tary to the Rgveda (the same author's "Noten"), and the best annota 
ted translation of the Rgveda (Geldner). All in German, and also a] 
which brings me back to my problem-*?// still untranslated, and there 
fore, practically inaccessible to the bulk of those who in Indi; 
are concerned with rgvedic studies. I know that it can be said tha 
those who want to specialize in the Rgveda will have to learn Germaj 
and then, through them, the benefit of the German scholarly achieve 
ment will percolate to the rest. But I feel that this is a poor second 
best and a poor consolation. The practical and speedily efficient wa^ 
is to see that those indispensable masterpieces are widely accessible t< 
all budding scholars in a language within their normal reach. To b< 
practical again, that language I suggest would have to be English 
(India's own international speech) so as to avoid the unbearabl< 
difficulties of multiple translation of such specialized works and of theij 
economic viabilty. It would also keep forcing all pandits to learn ai 
least English as a bridge to modem scholarship. But it seems to me 
that it is a matter of national honour that such first-class and essential 
works on a subject which is the crown-jewel of India's cultural heritage 
should be in a language which is practically viable to the totality of its 
academic and scholarly elite in as far as it concerns itself with the 
pursuit of Sanskrit studies. 

JHence I would propose that the higher institutions of Sanskrit 
studies, including the universities, in conjunction with the Education 
Ministry should form and appoint a Translation Council. The latter 
should select the works of fundamental importance for the progress of 
Sanskrit studies which should be translated, and that same Council 
should be empowered to ensure qualified translators and to devise ways 
and means by which the publication of those works would be made 
economically viable with 'the help of official subsidies where necessary. 
(Bv the way, could not this Conference also do something towards that 
end ?) I would not hesitate for a moment to recommend to such a 
Council Oldenberg's "Prolegomena" and "Noten"- together with 
Geldner's Translation of the Rgvada as a "must" to top the list. And 
I feel call me an optimist, if you like that within a relatively short 
time the tone and level of our rgvedic studies would be improved beyond 
recognition and create an atmosphere of dynamically progressive 
approach and trail-blazing pioneering research. 

lUs indeed a rich harvest of results and acquired scientific facts 
tftat will replenish the granaries of our scholarly information as a first 
gai \ But the main gain is the experience at first- 
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the problems tackled by those great masters of the scientific- 
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humanistic method of study and investigation. And that invigorating 
experience should lead not to a mere passive acceptance and slavish 
copying whether of facts or of the methods, but should result in a 
conscious and conscientious imbibing of the method itself, in such a 
way that the Indian scholar is then (from the inside, as it were) in 
a position to evaluate and even criticise in an independent way both the 
results obtained by those masters and also the method itself. 

Consider what happened in the philological-grammatical field. Pani- 
ni's genius created a masterpiece that in its analytico-synthetical grasp 
of its subject was far ahead of anything that the West then or for a long 
time afterwards had been able to achieve. But when the West discovered 
Panini's work it did not blindly swallow it, but absorbed from it its 
spirit of analysis and synthesis, added its own insights from the study 
of its own classical languages, created the new science of comparative 
philology, and systematically developed the principles and methods that 
led to the epoch-making Grammer of Wackernagel. In comparison 
with the latter, Panini's "astadhyayi" is now only a monumental 
milestone left far behind by the further progress of the very science he 
so decisively helped to found and set on its way. And even in the 
West, books like Burrow's "The Sanskrit Language" show inspite of 
possible disagreements that the road is not yet at a dead end and that 
even Wackernagel is in the process of becoming a milestone to be by 
passed at least in certain aspects. Who will then blame our new Indian 
grammarians and linguists if they in turn try to improve on the Western 
achievements with new trends which outwardly look so un-Paninean 
but which inwardly carry the best of Panini's spirit of analytico-: 
synthetical attitude and can legitimately claim him as intellectual 
ancestor ? Even here Indian scholarship took up the torch of philologi- 
cal studies which we can see symbolised in the name of Dr. S. K. 
Chatterjee, to mention but one scholar. 

Or take the case of textual criticism. Both India and the West 
had of old tried their hand at the accurate preservation of ancient texts: 
the West through manuscripts; India, at first, by means of that "literary 
miracle" of its oral tradition especially in the Kgveda checked and 
counterchecked by "Pathas" and "Pratisakhyas"; but later, India went 
in for manuscriptal transmission also. It was the West that first 
initiated and developed the modern science of text criticism and it was 
the West that gave to India the 'editio princeps" of the Rgveda itself 
through Max Miiller. But it was an Indian, Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, who 
thoroughly imbibed the spirit of the text-critical method of the West 
and then he enriched and refined that Western method by adaptation to 
the new conditions in India and thus opened the way to 
the admirable achievement that is the critical edition of the 



Mahabharata with that of the Ramayana following in its wake and 
under its inspiration. 

It is thus that I visualise the result of that closer contact between 
Western scholarship and Indian learning as a cross-fertilization, as a 
never-ending process of fruitfull give-and-take, where the Indian counter 
part is not merely passively at the receiving end , but, as an equal 
partner, preserves its own initiative and makes its own contribution to 
the common pool of knowledge, while wholeheartedly and open-mindedly 
accepting all progress in scientific methods from wherever it may come. 
This applies in a special way to the central problem with which here 
I am particularly concerned : the problem of rgvedic text-critism. A 
beginning of that text-criticism and a uniquely ingenious beginning it 
is : lies in the very constitution of the pathas (especially of the Samhita 
-and Pada-pathas) and in the meticulous analysis of the Pratisakhyas. 
But after that first achievement, it became, for all practical purposes, 
permanently stationary, except possibly for the care bestowed on the : 
enumeration and classification of the "chandas" as a constituent part 
of the text. 

But after the long centuries of stagnation there came the impact 
of modern scholarship on the text-critical study of the rgvedic text 
after its edition by Max Miiller. The text itself, its original system of 
arrangement into the Samhita, its phonetics, its metrical patterns, its 
variants in other vedic texts, its language and archaisms and its 
grammar all problems, in fine, concerning its textual form (besides the 
exegesis of its contents) were thoroughly scrutinized in the light of 
modern text-critical principles and of the discoveries of comparative 
philology. A representative and decisive culmination was reached, in 
my opinion, with the publication of Arnold's "Vedic Metre 19 and still 
more of the great master Oldenberg's "Prolegomena" and "Noten". The 
result of that thorough scrutiny was the scientific establishment of the 
fact that the Samhita of the Rgveda was what I have often before called 
a Palimpsest*' namely an ancient archaic text editorially retouched 

ie Saiphita-Kara agency traditionally respresented by the "gtfkala- 
~ m flmctlon of m uch younger phonetics, samdhi and grammar 

g ^ tUT l f the riginal text had thus be * se usl y 
wecouldo'nlygo back to it by relying on metre and 
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ac that text-critical reconstruction brought about the re-emergence 
of a great part of the Rgveda as real rg _ in a metrically 
regular, rhythmical pattern of verse. But this left still a good 
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irregular exceptions-too many, surely, to be compatible with the rr^ste- 

^K^^^ 1 ^^^ brilliantly naa P mfested by the mafn 
trend 01 the rgvedic < 
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And it is here that my own research set in as a confirmation of my 
contention that Indian scholarship can first assimilate the best of the 
western methods and then bring them forward to a more complete 
consummation in the common search for truth. I will not tire you with 
the details of my method and principles or of the results hitherto obt- 
ained or in course of publication. I have done that elswhere at length. 
I will only say here that my hopes have been more than superabundantly 
fulfilled, as I trust soon to be able to demonstrate it in print. But one 
thing is certain that any work done in that line has only been feasible 
and will only be further fruitful and rewarding by the fullest possible 
use of the colossal spade-work done by dedicated and scholarly pioneers 
who beyond the boundaries of India have given to Sanskrit of their own 
scientific best embodied in the sister-languages of the Indo-European 
family. And it is only by keeping those languages as viable roads and 
open bridges of intellectual communication and two-way intercourse 
that we in India can profit from the finest achievements of Western 
scholars, and at the same time contrive to go forward even beyond their 
attained goals by developing and improving their method and labour of 
research. There will thus be established among the members of, the 
Indo-European family of languages a mutually-beneficial "guruparam- 
para" in which, on the basis of Sanskrit, each side, East and West, will 
be in turn "guru" and "sisya" and "semper discens, semper docens"- 
ever progressively-dynamically nearer to that eternal goal of all scientific 
endeavour so pithily phrased in Sanskrit ''satyam eva jayate". 



SANSKRIT AND WORLD LITERATURE 

H. S. Ursekar M.A. LL.B. 
City Civil & Sessions Judge, Bombay 



Sanskrit can lay claim to a place of pride in the world literature 
in respect of antiquity, originality, stylistic merit, literary excellance and 
thought contribution. 

What is literature ? The Shorter Oxford Dictionary says that litera- 
ture means writings whose value lies in beauty of form or emotional 
effect. Whatever is wtitten is not literature. But literature is the writing 
having literary merit like that of form, style, diction, emotional effect or 
thought impact. Thus it is a writing which appeals to your head and 
heart. 

De Quincey speaks of two types of literature ; Literature of knowl- 
edge and literature of power. The literary product may add to your 
knowledge or may move your emotions. But this categorization suffers 
from overlapping. A book like Aristotle's Poetics or a play by Shaw 
may enlighten you as well as entertain you. 

LA. Richards considers that a book is a machine to think with. 
Thus he emphasizes the thought-provoking ability of a literary composi- 
tion, This is also inadequate, as he overlooks another function of lite- 
rature viz, its emotional impact. 

According to the Sanskrit aesthetic writers literature is synony- 
mous with Kavya or Poetry. It is difficult to define poetry. When 
Wordsworth defines poetry as a spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings he emphasises its emotional aspect, Carlyle calk it. musical 
thought. Coleridge says poetry is best words in best order. While 
according to Mathew Arnold poetry is a criticism of life. 

Each of these approaches highlights one of the attributes of poetry. 
The main function of literature is communication through the medium 
of Words. I should think that literature is that writing having a beauty 
of form, expression and content. In the light of this criterion I propose 



to consider the place of Sanskrit in World Literature under the types of 
poetry, drama, fiction, criticism, grammar, philosophy and Scientific 
literature. 



POETRY 

Poetry is one of the richest mines in the Sanskrit realms of gold. 
Its range is astounding. From the artless spontaneous lyrical 
expressions of the pristine Vedic poets to the artificial perfection of 
diction of a Subandhu or Jayadeva, we have all sorts of varieties in 
the Sanskrit Poetry, 

The Rgveda is believed to be one of the oldest specimens of world 
literature. It is not only a verse but at several places the Vedic poet 
has produced beautiful poetry of everlasting loveliness. The description 
of the Sun in its various forms like Surya, Savitr, signify the lyrical 
outbursts of the Vedic poet. The sun is a source of lyrical inspiration. 
In the Vedic imagery it is considered as a red bird with strong wings 
travelling through the sky(l), or to a white horse brought by the 
dawn(2), The Sun reminds the poet of the spotted bull(3): Savitr is a 
golden god with golden hands(4), which inspired the sage Vi^wamitra 
to perceive the famous Gayatri Mantra. The sun's career through the 
sky evokes the image of one striding forth three times over the earth(5). 
The hymn 11-38 is a beautiful piece of lyrical poetry inspired by the 
Sun god. 

Similar lyrical fancies are found In the Ushas hymns too. In one 
place the Vedic poet compares the dawn to a young maiden with 
unbraided hair following her young man. 

In point of antiquity perhaps the Egyptians Hierolographs or the 
Babylonean bricks or even the Indus valley seals may sustain their 
claim for historical precedence, but In point of poetry the Rgveda 
represents a sustained effort of poetic composition in the history of 
human civilization. 

The Rgveda is not a collection of primitive popular poetry but as 
Macdonell says 'It is rather a body of skilfully composed hymns(6). Thus 

(1) Rg. V-47-3. " ~~ ~~ 

(2) Rg. VII-77-3, 

(3) Rg. VII-63-4. 

(4) Rg. 1-22-5 

(5) Rg. VII-100-3 

(6) History of Sanskrit Literature P,53, 



It is not an anthology of anonymous floating folk poetry. It be- 
speaks of a beauty of form, diction and content as well of a high 
order. Prof. Griffith's poetic rendering of the Rgveda will bear testi- 
mony to the literary excellence of this poetry. 

The Vedic poetry has a great historical and social significance as it 
is one of the most original composition uninfluenced by any other con- 
temporaneous literature, if there was any. It also reflects the conditions 
of law, society and other institutions of historical import. 

Similar historical perspective is also noticed in the two great epics 
of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. An epic is essentially a rare 
type of poetry. The whole of the world literature does not have more 
than ten epics. Iliad, Odyssey, Anead, Inferno, Paradise Lost, Shah- 
Namah and one or two more exhaust the epic genuis of the world. 

The rest of this class are epic attempts. Thus out of the eight 
epics produced by the world two are accounted for by Sanskrit. It is 
matched only by Greek which also has a couple of Homeric epics. 
Macdonell observed that the Mahabharata spreading over a lac of 
verses is equal to about eight times as much as the Iliad and Odyssey 
put together and is by far the longest poem known to literary 
history(7). According to the classification of Prof. Abercrombie the 
Mahabharat with its three versions of Jay a, Bh<zrat and Mahabharata 
and multiple-authors led by Vyasa is an epic of growth, while the 
Ramayana is an epic of art composed by Yalmiki. 

Apart from its record length the Mahabharata is Unique in other 
respects. Its epic kernal is the fratricidal war between the Kurus and 
Pandus. It deleneates the history of these dynasties and incidentally of 
other royal houses in the Northern India. It is said that it is so exhaus- 
tive that there is nothing under the Sun which is not included in its 
sweeping compass. It is a mine of Worldly wisdom. Its didactic 
appeal also adds to its value. The poetry in the Mahabharata is not 
of much excellence. On the other hand in the Ramayana we have 
beautiful pieces of lyrical rhapsodies and poetic flights. The description 
of nature in the Ramayana, couched in simple, unadorned diction is a 
treat to read. 

The Mahabharata rings out an era, while the Ramayana rings in 
a new era. The Ramayana reflects the first contact and conflict 
between the Aryas and the An^ryas. It also furnishes evidence of a 
king assisted by a Council of Ministers. The ideal of Ramarajya is 
the nucleus of the modern social welfare State. 

(7) History of Sankrit Literature. Page 237. 



These two epics have served as the perennial fountain head of 
inspiration for the later writers. These epics have carved out a place 
of distinction in the field of world epic poetry. They can be justly 
regarded as the Sun and the Moon of Sanskrit Poetry. 

Apart from the epic poetry there is a unique type of poetry called 
the Court poetry or Kavya in Sanskrit. Sanskrit literature was by and 
large a literature for the Classes and not for the masses. Most of the 
Classical poets were Court poets. They wrote an artificial poetry in 
highly cultivated style, adorned with figures of speech, embellished with 
flights of fancy and imagination in the Coleridgean sense and sublimated 
by flashes of Worldly wisdom. This romantic poetry is typified in the five 
other epics like the Raghuvansa, Kumarasambhava by Kalidas and 
three others. They are epics of art, expressed in chaste and charming 
poetry. The Raghuvansa abounds with apt and striking similies and is 
an outstanding specimen of genuine poetry. It is also rich in emotional 
content and is famous for spots of philosophical wisdom. The line 
"death is natural, while life is unnatural" occurs in this great heraldric 
poem. It is difficult to find out a parallel in the English narrative 
poetry to these epics. Beauwolfe or Chaucer's Canterbury Tales lack 
the polish or the depth of sentiments of these poems. In fact, the 
Kalidasean epics may be said to represent the golden age of Sanskrit 
Poetry. They are pure poetry free from the Sarcasm of Pope or Dryden. 

One of the outstanding specimens of Sanskrit lyrical poetry is 
Kalidasa's Meghaduta. Love is one of the major themes of all great 
poetry, but the central theme of Meghaduta a cloud messenger being 
briefed by a lover to meet his beloved is at once original and beautiful. 
The emotional sincerity of this pre-eminent Kavya has led critics to 
discover an autobiographical touch in this poetry. The interplay of 
human sentiments and natural scenary is a remarkable feature of the 
poem. It is so popular that it brought in its wake a number of 
imitations. The poem is translated into several European and Indian 
languages. It was admired by the great Goethe. A parallel of this 
central theme is found in Maria Stuart by Schiller another German 
Poetic genius. There the captive queen of Scotts who is in exile calls 
on the passing clouds to greet the land of her young age. We may 
agree with Keith in his observations that "Indian criticism has ranked 
it highest among Kalidasa's poems for brevity of expression, richness 
of content, and power to elicit sentiment, and the praise is not 
undeserved". (8), 

The Rtusamharani by Kalidas is another illustration of lovely 
lyrical poetry. The poem describes the cycle of seasons. It displays 



(8) Keith. History of Sanskrit Literature Page 86. 



' Ae poets deep sympathy with . Nature^ his keen' observation and his 
genmjs in/bringing^to life "the riot of colour in the Indian landscape. It 
is a super,*) .representative of romantic 'realism in poetry. Keats' Four 
Seasons is a tabloid Rtusamharam. 

The most putstanding. lyrical creation in Sanskrit is perhaps Gita- 
govind ,by JTayadeva. Its central theme is love of Radh a and Krishna, 
in both its aspects of frustration and fulfilment. The poem combines 
perfection of form, grace of diction and beauty of emotion. Its cadences, 
assonences and all iterations, may be said to exploit the Sanskrit language 
to. its fullest. Its word music is enchanting. It is the Everest of lyrical 
creation. That is why Keith says "Jayadeva's work is a masterpiece, 
and it surpasses in it completeness of effect any other Indian 
poem". (9) . , 

.j . . . . .1 r i 

One of the astounding achievements of the Sanskrit literature is 
the body of short poems called the Subhasitas. These are short verses 
charged with pithy observatios on life and morals. A Subhashita may 
be, described in Marlowe's .words as containing infinite riches in a little 
room. , These verses embrace the whole gamut of Man and Nature. 
In this gnomic poetry we get a perfect blend of sound and sense and of 
sound commonsense too. One poet says "whence can happiness come 
to the people through the reign of an evil king, what relaxation is there 
in friendship with an evil friend, what happiness in the home where the 
wife is a bad wife, what fame in instructing a bad disciple? The 
Subhasita Ratna Bhandagaram is a veritable mine of word gemlets, 
and wise-cracks. It is a literary ' phenomena Unmatched anywhere, ex- 
cept by the Persian Shers which have a limited range of subjects.' It 
also lacks, in didactic appeal, 

The galaxy of Sanskrit poets glistens with great poets like Bharavi 
Magha, Bhatti, Bhavabhuti, Subandhu, Bhartruhari, and the last but 
not the least Kalidasa. Kalidasa is not only an epic and Ivric poet but 
is also, the doyen of Sanskrit dramatists. 



tr* ?f S n l kdt dramatic trad *ion goes back to the hoary past and is 
^ ra Veda (10) P Kalidasa 




,?^ ^ efth ' Hist ry of San skrit Literature Page 194 
(I0> Sangita Ratnakar VOL. II, VII 4. 
(11) Malavikagnimitram, I 4. 
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the dramatics Bhasa, Sudraka, Kalidasa, Harsha, Bhavabhuti, 
Visakhadatta, Bhatta Narayana are notable ones. 

The Sanskrit drama, but for a couple of doubtful exceptions, has no 
tragedy either in the Greek sense of destruction of the hero by the all 
powerful fate or in the Shakesperean sense of 'waste' due to some 
fatal flaw in his character. The Sanskrit plays can be classified generally 
as romantic comedies. There are some Histories like the Verusamha- 
ram or the Mudraraksasam. The Sanskrit dramatists do not' observe 
the Aristotelean unities of place and time but there is an unmistakable 
unity of action achieved. One of the reasons is that hardly there is any 
subplot, with such exceptions as in Bhavabhuti's MalatI Madhavam. 

The central theme is generally the love-affair of a King, it ' being a 
feudal society. 

The touch of realism is found in Sudraka's Mrcchakatikam. It 
is a drama written by a King about a couple of thousand years ago. 
Antiquity is not its sole merit. The play portrays the love of the broken 
Brahmin merchant for an affluent young Courtesan. The story has a 
human appeal, the characterization is sharp and vivid, the dialogue is 
crisp and pointed. Some times we have the stichomythia or the one 
line dialogue of the Greek drama. The character of Sakara who is an 
inextricable blend of a knave and a fool is a dramatic creation of world 
calibre. The oddities and quiddities in his speach has a t6uch of 
modernity. Conflict is the sole of drama, and we have a soulful of 
conflict in the Mrcchakatikam. It is the eternal clash between the 
good and the evil, where the good triumphs in the end. There is an 
interplay of the comic and the tragic. It projects the major human 
vices except drinking. It is a realistic slice of life enriched with depths 
of sentiments or Rasa which is the dominent feature in the Sanskrit 
drama. The play is a stage success even to-day. As a piece' of litera- 
ture it is equally a great drama. That is why Dr. Ryder and Macdonell 
discern a touch of Shakesperean genius in Sudraka. 

Kalidasa may suffer in comparison with Shakespeare in point of 
quality of dramatic output as he is credited with only three plays. But 
like Shakespeare he combines the skill of a great dramatist and the 
genius of a great poet. His dramatic creations of Sakuntala, her 
friends, her brave son Bharata who toys with a lion's cub, her foster 
father Kanva, Malavika, Pururavas, Urvasi, the Yidusaka have the 
master touch of a creative mind. All the plays are well made and it is 
difficult to substitute a word. Poetry and prose are blended to 
produce a dramatic representation enriched with various sentiments. His 
favourite sentiment is no doubt love, but other sentiments like the 
heroic, pathetic and comic also enliven his plays. The Vidusaka recalls 
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the fool in the Shakesperean dramatic creation. The use of chaste 
lyrical muse heightens the impact of sentiments. 

Another remarkable feature of the Kalidasean drama is the 
part played by Nature in the life of his characters. In the Sakunta* 
lam Dame Nature is an indispensable character. This is true even of 
the IVth Act of the Vikramorvasiyam where the King haunts the 
Nature in a heart-rending search for missing Urvasi. This harmony 
between Man and Nature echoes Wordsworth's line that 'one touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin'. 

In Kalidasa we have the pathetic without the tragic element. The 
grief of Kanva, Sakuntala, Pururavas is real, universal and it has an 
ageless appeal. The dramatic effect is enhanced by spurts of sublime 
philosophy. Dusyanta's words that even a happy man's uneasiness 
at the sight of beauties of nature reinforces the abiding continuity of 
human existence, 'for life beyond life' in the Miltonic phrase. In the 
Merchant of Venice we here of Antonio's want-wit sadness. Kalidasa 
is the measure of poetic perfection and dramatic distinction . That is 
why Keith calls him the Virgil of India and Sir William Jones comp- 
liments him as the Shakespeare of India. Goethe's superlative tribute 
is not undeserved. 

Bhavabhuti's Malatl-Madhavam can be regarded as the Indian 
Romeo and Juliet. His Uttararamacharitam is profound with pathos. 

Visakhadatta's Mudra-raksasam is a remarkable play of political 
intrigue which centres round Chanakya, the master of state .craft. This 
play illustrates that cleverness is not the monopoly of the villain but 
even the hero can be benevolently clever. The dialogue is limpid, 
forceful and fluent. It was composed before 800 A. D. while Otway's 
Venice Preserved appeard after about a 1000 years. Macdonell 
rightly observes 'it is a play composed with mature dramatic talent, 
being full of life, action and sustained interests' (12). 

The Sanskrit drama has contributed a remarkable specimen of 
romantic Court Comedy full of wit and wonder, adventure and artistry, 
beauty and love. It has a sense of escape which is the inescapable 
hallmark of any successful entertainment. It enlightens the audience 
with truisms of life, and the fascinating fusion of man and nature. 
Prose and poetry play hand in hand to produce the sentiments of love, 
humour and pathos. In fact, the creation of Rasa is the major 
achievement of the Sanskrit drama to the world canvass 



(12) Macdonell. History of Sanskrit literature page 309. 
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FICTION 

Ancient India was not only a nation of philosophers but 
it was also a nation of poets. Hence more poetry was produced in 
Sanskrit than prose. It is a strange literary paradox. In other worlds 
of letters the proportion is reverse. Even writers on medicine like 
Sufruta and on law like Yajnyavalkya resort to verse. Probably it 
was because verse has the uncanny knack to stick to memory. It has a 
genius for condensation. Besides verse was employed as means of 
writing were few and far between. Further the old tradition of education 
required one to memorise knowledge and reproduce it. Hence as 
observed by Das Gupta and De, "The verse attained a far greater 
degree of maturity, circulation and importance, and the prose was 
consequently neglected (13). Even a historical title like Kalhana's 
Rajatarangini, depicting the history of the Kings of Kashmere is in 
verse. 

Bana's Kadambarl and Dan din's Da^akumaracharitam are two 
outstanding pieces of fiction. The Sanskrit fiction has a tendency to 
weave a string of stories within the fabric of the main theme. This is 
reflected also in the Paficatantra and the Hitopade^a. The prose of 
Bana and Dan din is highly ornate, full of peacock phrases and word- 
play. It is a style of a decadent age, as is seen in the Naughty Nineties 
of the last Century in the writings of Max Beerbohm and Oscar Wilde. 
It is a highly romantic prose literature, having little idealism and less 
realism. But Bana and Dandin though prose writers are essentially 
poets at heart like Sir Thomas Browne and Carlyle. Prose was a rare 
phenomena in Sanskrit and that is why perhaps it is said that prose is 
the touch stone of poets. 

The real power of Sanskrit prose is found in the Sankara Bhasya 
and the Mitaksara, the commentary by Vijnane^war on the code of 
Yajnyavalkya. Prose argues while poetry persuades. One appeals 
chiefly to reason while the other to emotion. The full brilliance of 
dialectical repertoire sustained by a cold rationalism is found fully exp- 
loited by Sankara. Kant and Choupenhaur, Russel and Whitehead 
can be proud of such argumentative prose. Mitaksara excels in bre- 
vity, clarity and logic. Poetry is a product of culture, while prose is a 
creation of civilization. Poetry is a matter of inspiration, while prose 
is a matter of cultivation. Prose cannot play its innings without the 
pitch of the art of writing. 



(13) Dasguptta & De. History of Sanskrit literature Page 418. 
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Thus the Sanskrit prose literature is not much in quantity, but is 
high in quality of stylistic merit, illuminated by literary excellences. It 
is also didactic as in the Hitopadesa, and can stand comparison with 
the famous fables of Aesop and the modern writings of Kahlil Gibran. 
The East knows the secret of teaching that you can imp/ess better if you 
speak through fables and parables. In fact, it is through the fables that 
the East established its earliest contacts with the West, 



CRITICISM 

What is criticism to literature, is grammer to language. Under 
criticism we may consider the aesthetic theory or the Poetics and the 
commentaries on the literary works. In Sanskrit the Poetics is called 
the Alankara Sastra Science of literary embellishment. 

Like other critics, the Sanskrit writers on aesthetics have tried to 
define poetry in various ways. One definition stresses freshness, 
another emphasises the element of suggestion, or the striking trait. 
Another writer underlines the impact of beautiful meaning. But generally 
Mammata's definition that poetry is an expression charged with sentiment 
has found favour with a majority of critics. In fact the Rasa Siddhanta 
or the doctrine of sentiment or the aesthetic emotion is an outstanding 
contribution of Sanskrit aesthetic writers to poetics. Hence generally 
aesthetic value judgements, turn upon the pivet of this criterion. 
Bharata in his Natya Sastra written about 2000 years ago presented 
systematically the doctrine of sentiment with its eight sub-divisions, as 
erotic, comic, pathetic, and those of horror, heroism, fear, disgust 
and wonder. Later on Anandavardhana and others added the ninth 
one : Serene. 

Bharata's treatise on dramaturgy can be ranked with any classic on 
dramaturgy. It deals methodically with the construction of the theatre, 
stage, orchestra, acting, singing, dancing and every other production 
value. It w post- Aristotelean but it is entirely free from the Greek in- 
fluence and is true to the grassroots of Indian tradition. 

Another landmark in the aesthetic writings is the Kavya Praka^a by 
? 1S ^^ indi eneous i presents a logical consideration 
L Van USaSpeCtS aud dilat ^upon the figures of speech. 

n ov, TT P f ^ brlngS in fame > Wealth > w ^ knowledge 

dcrn?^ A ^^vardhana in his Dhvanyaloka stresses the 

doctrine of Dhvani or suggestion in poetry. Dandin in his Kavvadarsa 
insists upon the doctrine of qualities like 
Ojas or force secured by employing long 
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sweetness. On the other hand Bhamaha in his Kavyalankara prefers 
the figures of speech as the material to lend effect to poetry. 

Vamana in his Kavyalankara propounded that Riti or the style i.e. 
the order of words is the soul of poetry. He anticipated a thousand 
years in advance Coleridge who said that poetry is best words in best 
order. Kuntala maintains that Vakrokti or the crooked or the figurative 
speech is the core of poetry. In the 17th Century Jagannatha in his 
Rasa Gangadhara asserts that poetry is words expressive of a 
charming idea. 

Thus Sanskrit poetics was a far advanced science. It considered 
poetry from all possible angles, with logic and clarity. The approach is 
essentially analytical and critical. These theories may be regarded as 
outdated but so also are the classical aesthetic theories. However, their 
importance in the evolution of the true assessment of the poetic element 
cannot be ignored. 

Turning to the commentaries on literary compositions, their master 
is Mallinatha. He lived in the 1 4th Century and commented upon the 
epics of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha and Bhatti. His commentaries are 
written in the Indian tradition. He explains the text in simple words 
bringing out the poetic beauties and explaining allusions. The approach 
is analytical and hence he does not attempt a synthetic estimate of the 
work, nor does he try to judge its literary merit or attempt a ranking 
which is one of the essential features of modern criticism. Mallinatha is 
a commentator and not a critic. He explains and does not evaluate. 



GRAMMAR 

Pan in i (5th Century B.C.), is the king of Sanskrit grammarians. His 
grammar is regarded as one of the earliest systematic treatises on 
grammar. The norms laid down by Panini for the Sanskrit language 
still hold good, and whatever is a-Paniniya, is to be avoided. The pionee- 
ring importance of his work is recognized by scholars the world over. 
It has greatly helped the studies of linguistics and comparative philo- 
logy. There are other great grammarians like Katyayana and 
Patanjali. 



PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy begins with the speculation on the origin of trie world 
and on the eternal principle by which it is created and sustained. 
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Hence who is the creator, what is the nature of his creation and what is 
the relationship between the creator and creation are some of the funda- 
mental questions which are dealt with by the Indian philosophy as 
expressed in Sanskrit. There are nine systems of philosophy. The result 
of their speculation is that the great Brahman or the primeval cause of 
creation is the only reality, the rest is illusion, and that the Brahman 
is unknowable and that the soul of the individual is part and parcel of 
the eternal soul and that is why the Vedanta is known as Brahma Vidya. 
Paul Deussen says that the acme of the Biblical teaching is e love thy 
neighbour. But the scripture does not provide the answer, why ? The 
great German philosopher says that the answer is provided by the Indian 
philosophy viz. because your soul and that of your neighbour's are part 
of the eternal soul. 

The Bhagawadglta which forms part of the Mahabharata is descri- 
bed as the perennial philosophy by Huxley. Its importance as a practical 
guide to man is unquestionable. 

Sankara is the prince of Indian philosophers. His doctrine of 
Maya is considered as a major contribution to the world philosophy. 

The notable pecularity of the Vedanta philosophy is that it is ex- 
pressed in literary Sanskrit, and is remarkable for analysis, logic and 
keen hair splitting tendency. 



SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 

One of the misunderstandings about the Sanskrit literature is that it 
is purely religious. This is not true. Sanskrit has a good deal of 
secular and scientific writings on various subjects like Mathematics 
and Music, Political Science and Poetics, Astronomy and Archery, 
Law and Medicine and even on how to construct a plane or to prepare 
a pan, 

Among the eminent mathematicians are Aryabhata, Varahamihira, 
Brahmagupta and Bhaskara. The latter's Lllavati is written in an easy 

style. 

Kautilya*s Artha^astra is an outstanding work on Political Science. 
His propositions hold good even to-day. He urges the King to be for 
ever vigilant and prepared for war. He observes that in politics there 
is no permanent friendship or permanent hostility. Expediency is the 
life-breath of politics which is a game of power. It is also a book of 
International Politics- 
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Susruta, Charaka and Vagbhata, in medicine and Narada, Manu 
and Yanjyavalkya in law are the outstanding writers. 

There are treatises on Vimana Vidya or the air-craft flying, the 
propelling power for which was mercury. 

It will be seen that the gamut of Sanskrit literature extends over 
the whole scale of life worldly and otherworldly. It is mostly written in 
verse and the writers are seldom unmindful that what they are writing is 
literature. That literature is Classical,, Romantic, romantic-realist, but 
not purely realistic in the modern sense of the term, But realism is a 
relative term. Just as the reformer of to-day is the conservative of 
tomorrow as depicted by Arnold Bennet in his drama the Milestones, 
similarly realistic writing of today assumes a romantic tinge tomorrow. 
What they wrote reflected the life of the upper strata of society, mainly 
the Court life. Their readership was limited to the elite. It is true 
that the Sanskrit plays used to be performed on the occasions of public 
fairs and festivals.. But the Sanskrit literature on the whole was meant 
for the classes rather than for the masses. 

The Sanskrit literature has thus antiquity and originality. It 
hardly came under the influence of other men of letters. It displays 
style and other literary excellences. It was no doubt classical literature 
but even to-day Sanskrit literature is being produced and Sanskrit is 
succesfully tackling the modern problems in various books and journals 
that are being published. 

On the whole the Sanskrit language has produced an Indian 
Aristotle in Bharata, an Indian Shakespeare in Kalidasa, and an Indian 
Homer in Vyasa, an Indian Machiavilli in Kautilya, and an Indian 
Justinian in Manu. 

In fine the Sanskrit language, rich in diction and accurate in 
expression, can meet any challenge and as a vehicle of civilisation 
Sanskrit will abide forever, in the comity of world languages. 
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It is unnecessary to harp on the fact that Sanskrit culture had reach- 
ed its apex at a time when many civilizations of the world hadn't even 
been born. And also it is unnecessary to point out that Indian culture 
had already travelled across the seas and mountains to the Indonesion 
archipelago, Siam, Annam, Cambodia, China, Japan and Tibet. We are 
all familiar with statements like "From Persia to the Chinese sea, 
from the icy regions of Siberia to the islands of Java and Borneo, India 
has propagated her beliefs, her tales, her civilization. She has left 
indelible imprints on one fourth of the human race in the course of a 
long succession of centuries". This is all old history. 

The aim of this paper is to discuss whether Sanskrit culture still has 
anything to offer towards building up a world culture. Before taking 
up that question it would be better to be clear as to what we mean by 
culture. 

Culture is more easy to understand than to define. It would pro- 
bably mean different things to different people. Culture perhaps can 
never really be defined to include what all one implies by the word 
culture. At best we can only join hands with Sancho Panza in his reply 
to Don Quixote's question- "Every day Sancho, you are becoming 
less foolish and more sensible." Sancho replies "It must be that some 
of Your Worship's good sense is rubbing off on me. Lands which are by 
themselves dry and barren, if manured and cultivated bring forth 
good fruit. I mean to say that Your Worship's conversation is the 
manure that has been spread upon the barren ground of my dry wit; 
tinn me w ? M i, m y Ur C mpany and service has bee * my cultiva- 
' e> , y ' nC OUld Say that culture im P lie s a cultivation 

Af \ CbaUt maticalIywouId ^vem the actions of 
S , CUltUre 1S ' iU a general se ' the w *y of Hfe of an 
iTM* f^ t0 Particukr instanc *& depend 
tod r grOUnd ' And als With countries-there- 
to different situations may differ, amongst other things, to the 



cultural background of a country. And hence arises the question "What 
is Sanskrit Culture ?" 

There is a tendency amongst orthodox circles to assert that India's 
culture has been more or less the same throughout its chequered history. 
That is absurd. As culture is cultivated and reflected by the individuals 
composing a society it will necessarily be in a state of flux. But the 
assertion may be true in the sense that, though the currents keep on 
changing, the riverbed of culture is steady and nowhere in the world has 
this been proved better than in India. What is it that has enabled 
Sanskrit culture to maintain a continuous flow when all other ancient 
civilizations succumbed to the onslaughts of new comers ? The answer 
lies in her spirit of tolerance, an enquiry into the essentials of any alien 
culture she came into contact with and a readiness to accept, absorb 
and make her own the finer aspects of another culture. Her tolerance 
thus worked in the direction of assimilating rather than attacking any 
new ideas she came in touch with. Thus what started oif as Vedic cul- 
ture had, by the time of the Guptas, changed totally in form growing 
richer and more varied by contact with the Persians, the Greeks and 
others. We could say that during this period in Indian history Indian 
life and thought took the direction which it has followed ever since. 

When one studies the cultural history of India the overall impres- 
sion is that of deep humanism. I am well aware of the criticisms which 
are usually levelled against statements like that. Granted that her rulers 
were sometimes cunning and unscrupulous, granted that inequality 
of birth was given religious sanction, granted that the poor did have 
a hard time of it, yet one can boldly assert that in no other part of the 
ancient world were the relations between man and man so fair and 
humane. 

At a time when slaves were taken for granted, not only was their 
number few in India but their rights were protected by law. Thus 
Arthasastra III. 13.9 & 12 say : 

"Making a slave pick up a corpse, dung, urine or leavings of food 
and^making women slaves give bath to a naked person, giving corporal 
punishment to them shall result in the loss of (price) value and shall 
result in the freedom of a nurse, a female attendant, a women-tenant 
tilling for half the produce and a maid/' 



Even in the rules of warfare one is struck by the care that is taken 
* Jtre that the combatants meet on an equal footing. Thus the 
SSSS^totra says in VII. 90-93:-when the king rights the foe 
In battle let him not strike with weapons concealed (m wood) nor with 
Lch as are) barbed, poisoned or the points of which are blazing with 
fire Let him not strike one who (in flight) has climbed on an eminence 
nor on eunuch, nor one who joins the palms of his hands (in supplica- 
tion) nor one who (flees) with flying hair, nor one who says 1 am 
thine' Nor one who sleeps, nor one who has lost his coat of mail, 
nor one who is naked, nor one who is disarmed, nor one who 
looks on without taking part in the fight, nor one who is fighting with 
another (foe). Nor one whose weapons are broken, nor one afflicted 
(with sorrow) nor one who has been grievously wounded, nor one who 
is in fear, nor one who has turned to flight." 

This sense of fairplay is ingrained in Sanskrit culture. And it is in 
this field that Sanskrit culture has a large contribution to make towards 
world culture. This sense of fairplay or respect for each other is the 
basis of India's secularism. And the secularism or active toleration in 
the sociological field stems directly from the Upanishads which embody 
some of the noblest workings of the human mind. Thanks to these 
Upanishads India escaped the presence of an all-powerful church and a 
dogmatic religion enabling her to accept into her fold even men as 
questioned the very basis of her religion. One could go further 
and say that it was the courage born out of the Upanishadic teaching 
that has resulted in India declaring herself a secular state in her 
constitution. 

Secularism should not be confused with atheism here. As Dr. 
Radhakrishnan defines it "Secularism tries to build up a fellowship of 
believers, not by subordinating individual qualities to the group mind 
but by bringing them into harmony with each other. The dynamic 
fellowship is based on the principles of diversity in unity which alone 
has the quality of creativeness." This definition is in accordance with 
the religious tradition of India. 

Since it is beyond dispute that any present day society or state can 
survive peacefully without being secular the future of humanity lies in 
cultivating a large measure of tolerance and humanism in their lives. 
It is particularly in this area that Sanskrit culture can play a big part in 
educating the individual mind to adopt a tolerant attitude towards other 
fellow beings. How pressing is the need for a tolerant outlook is clear 
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when the world has lived through two periods of persecution within 
thirtyfive years one in Germany and the other in Bangla Desh. 

If India has to survive as a nation it is important for her to revive 
her Upanishadic lore and practise the precepts given in those texts. 
India can lead only when she lives the life she preaches. That 
poses before us the question as to what can the Upanishads, as the 
quintessence of Sanskrit culture, offer towards the building up of a 
better world culture. 

The twentieth century world is a technological and space research 
oriented world. The vast advances in the scientific sphere has eman- 
cipated man from his subjection to nature and according to Bertrand 
Russell he is now showing the defects of slave turned master. To quote 
Russell "A new moral outlook is called for in which submission to the 
powers of nature is replaced by respect for what is best in man. It is 
where this respect is lacking that scientific technique is dangerous/* 

Man, after all, is not just body and mind. He has, in addition, a 
spiritual dimension. As long as the essentially free spirit of man is 
overlooked (which is what the natural sciences do) so-called progress will 
be only in a superficial sense. To quote Radhakrishnan "Man is a 
moral agent who can determine his behaviour. He can grow by the 
exercise of the will. If a human being loses his creativity and becomes 
an item in an enormous crowd, the knowledge which he now possesses 
through science and technology may choke him and the power he now 
commands may wipe him out. But he can control the knowledge and 
use the power he now has if he has a sense of values and does not 
betray his own creativity in his love for routine." 

Today, more than ever before, man finds himself in a bewildering 
situation. "Never in human history has man experienced so much 
darkness within him in the midst of all-round enlightenment outside of 
him, so much inner poverty in the context of measureless enrichment 
without and so much loneliness in the midst of an enormous crowd." 
This is increasingly being felt in the growing student disturbances 
throughout the world as also in the growing number of the so-called 
hippies and flower children in western societies. The proportion of the 
old and the young in the population of the world today is almost fifty- 
fifty. And unfortunately, because of various reasons, the youth of the 
world have had the least amount of spiritual guidance. Even in India 
where .the awareness of the spiritual dimension was taken for granted, it 
is not unusual to find amongst the young a growing indifference towards 
things other than the body and the mind. Without any spiritual moor- 
ings and incapable of finding any lasting peace in the so-called material 
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pursuits the modern world is drifting towards what the Bhagavadgita 
describes as vinasa, 



> 



An undue attachment towards the physical aspect of things would 
result in such a predicament. A time has come for the world to shake 
itself off from its complacency and find an escape from this purely 
materialistic overtones, 

The growing popularity of yoga, the Hare-Krishna Movement and 
other organizations show that the world looks to India for guidance at 
this juncture. A lasting and enduring answer can only come from the 
Upanishads. A world culture which blossoms out of an understanding 
and practice of the ideals of the Upanishads will indeed be an advance- 
ment in the right direction. By combining thus the sciences of the outer 
nature and the sciences of inner nature the future world would well be 
on its evolutionary path of "total fulfilment." 



THE CULTURE OF SANSKRIT 

By Dr. V.A. Sarma, Reader, Department of Sanskrit 
S.V. University College, Tirupaii, A. P. 



I 

As the essential features of the culture of any people, namely, the 
fine arts, philosophy, etc,, are preserved in the literature of their langu- 
age, so the quintessence of arts and sciences of India arc contained in 
the literature of Sanskrit. More particularly, the philosophy of life it 
embodies is in itself an everlasting cultural message to the world. 

Sanskrit signifies at once the language, literature and culture of this 
country and the synthetic nature of all these, too. It is a language of 
refinement and perfection, and none of the major languages in the world 
bear such a significant name. It is for this reason that it is extolled as 
the language of gods, besides the fact that the Vedic deals with gods, 
Secondly, it means a literature treating of all branches of knowledge and 
human achievements. Finally, it signifies the culture of the Indian \vay 
of life of praiibha, 1 fertile talent. Sanskrit and Bharatah are thus 
synonymous. 

To our pleasant surprise, the words Sanskrit and culture have the 
same derivational significance. Kalidasa says that a man of refined 
speech is holy; the holy is adorned and adored : 



f*RT*rM?wr *T gpw f^facf^ Kumarasambhava, 1-28 
This statement is in accordance with the etymology of the word 
samskrta offered by grammar : 

tfrfTOt ^ ^ (f fir SZ) Panini, VH-137 

Similarly, 'culture' is derived from Latin 'colere' meaning adoration; 
and Mathew Arnold observes, "But what is greatness ? culture makes 
us ask. Greatness is a spiritual condition worthy to excite love, interest 
and admiration/' E.T. Campagnac: Prose Selections from Mathew 
Arnold, p. 48) 



Spirituality is the key note of India's culture in all its spheres. It 
consists in the realization and expression of the Self or spirit the most 
significant contribution of which is the Vedanta philosophy as a way of 
life. It describes the Self or Spirit as delight and truth, sweetness and 
light (sat-cit-ananda). Apart from containing all aspects of culture such 
as philosophy, the Sanskrit literature in its poetic form proper has for 
its end the delight of the Self. 2 

It is this literary aspect of the culture of Sanskrit that is discussed in 
this paper, as pratibhd. 

Sanskrit critics like Jagannatha have identified the rasasvada (aes- 
thetic delight) with the delight of Spirit 3 . This proves that the poetic 
activity in its purpose is spiritual. This aspect of Sanskrit poetry has 
of course been exhaustively discussed in the Aiankara-sastra. It is 
"attempted here to show that Sanskrit poetry is also spiritual in its 
origin. That is to say, the conditions of poetic creation are largely 
occasioned by spiritual atmosphere personally and environmentally as 
for example in the case of master poets like Valmiki. 



II 

The art of composition as the form of poetry requires culture in 
literature; and imagination supplies the content. In Sanskrit vyutpatti 
and abhyasa indicate the former and pratibhd means the latter. Among 
the Sanskrit poeticians Bhamaha and Vaghbhata represent those who 
lay emphasis on pratibhd as the primary condition of poetic creation: 



Bhamaha's Kavyalankara, 1-5 
r*r | 

*s 

Vagbhatalankara, 1-3 

Rudrata 4 and writers like Ksemendra who wrote manuals for the 
guidance of poets did so with the view that by mere vyutpatti aided by 
abhy asa poetic activity can be cultivated. With Dandin all these are 
necessary : 



Kavyadar^a, 1-103 

When Jagannatha says that all the three together are not the cause 
of poetry, na tu trayam eva 5 , he only means that a combination of all 



these is not indispensable, and there are exceptional cases in which either 
of pratibhd or vyutpatti led to poetic activity. A logician that he is, 
he declares pratibandhakabhava (absence of impediments) to be the con- 
dition universally acceptable. 

The natural tendency of thought is to trace the ultimate cause of 
things until it becomes impossible to enquire any further; and this 
particularly is characteristic of Sanskrit thinkers right from the Upanisa- 
dic age when the nature of things was investigated into, till the ultimate 
reality was realized. Now pratibhd^ etc., are given as the conditions 
of poetry, it is but reasonable to enquire as to what causes these 
conditions. That constant reading gives rise to vyutpatti is too evident. 
What remains for discussion is the pratibha. The Doctrine of Pratibhd 
in Indian Philosophy by Gopinath Kaviraj published in the volume V of 
the Annals of Bhandarkar Research Institute in 1924; and Pratibhd as 
Sentence Meaning by K.A. Subramania Aiyar published in the Vol. X of 
the All India Oriental Conference in 1940 respectively deal with the 
concept as understood in various systems of Indian philosophy and as 
interpreted in the philosophy of Sanskrit grammar. But it is here 
studied as an important factor bearing on poetic activity. 

The word pratibha does not occur in the Vedas. On the other hand 
we find iakti* used in relation to jnana. In the Upanisads 7 sakti is 
clearly stated as the power of I^vara, the cognates being maya, etc. In the 
philosophical systems sakti is given the additional meaning of an indepen- 
dent category and especially of the word-function. In literature it 
means poetic imagination 8 , besides the word-function and is a synonym 
of pratibhd. In the epics 9 different forms of the root bha with the prefix 
prati are used in different senses like understanding, presence of mind, 
boldness and so on^ Kalidasa 10 uses the verb prati-bhati in the sense fc *to 
look like" and the word pragalbha in his poems indicate pratibhd in the 
sense of boldness etc. It is by the time of Bhamaha that Pratibha gathered 
its technical significance as a condition of poetic creation. 11 Vamami 1 " 
mentions concentration in addition to pratibhdna and his conception of 
samddhi as an artha-guna implies both vision and concentration, artha- 
drsii and avahita citta; and that of samdhita-alankdra as tat-sampatti 
could also be taken to be a pointer to the objectifying capacity of poet's 
vision which is clearly expressed in the popular verse : 



According to Anandavardhana 13 pratibhd is that through which the 
poet can multiply his theme to infinity and strike novelty even with an 
old motif; and it also covers up his shortcomings that are possibly due 
to lack of.vyutpat'ii. Jagannatha panditaraja 14 actually enquires into the 



root cause of this pratibha. He says that adrsta or unseen force in 
the form of the grace of a chosen deity or of a mahapurusa causes poetic 
creation in some cases and in some others exceptional vyutpatti and 
abhyasa give rise to pratibha which he defines as command over the 
language and ideas suitable for poetry. *rr 



Also vyutpatti helps pratibha in becoming full-blown (pratibha- 
vikasa) He is more logical when he says that there is no proof of 
vyutpatti and abhyasa of previous birth in the form of adrsta. Further 
he speaks of pratibha in general and pratibha in particular. The former 
is the cause of poetic activity in general and the latter (pratibhagata 
vailaksanya) of a poetic work in particular. Coleridge also speaks 
of imagination in its primary and secondary manifestations. In its 
primary aspect it is a great ordering principle, creative: and a "repetition 
in the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in the infinite S I AM'. 15 
In the secondary aspect it is the conscious use of this power. 
Jagannatha's ideas of grace and vyutpatti as causes of pratibha take us 
to the two fold effort in the poetry-making referred to in Ksemendra's 
Kavikanthabharana^ namely, divya-prayatna and paurusa-prayatna. The 
former is divine afflatus resulting from grace. Abhinavagup^a describes 
it to be beyond the realm of empirical causality ST^' ^H*^ ST^q-fe f^- r 
3FR^H>nH*r Divine grace is itself creative in nature, whatever is creative is 
poetic. God is described by the Sruti not as a tarkika and so on but 
as a poet, says Nilakanthadiksita 16 . "Poetry is a kind of activity which 
can be engaged in by painters or philosophers or scientists and is not 
confined to those who employ metrical language, or even to those who 
employ language of any kind. Poetry in this sense brings the whole 
soul of man into activity. 17 '* Thus the culture of poetry is once again 
proved to be spiritual, 

Just as the Creator is called poet, so is poet identified with the 
Creator. Both are poets, both are creators. Here is a verse equating 
the two Adikavis : 



\ ^fr^^^f^r^^r>f%^T %irr*n^T \\ 



% (Subhasitaratnabhandagdra, p. 36) 

insight and revelation (Iktana and dartana included in pratibha or 
imagination and its condition, namely, grace (prasMa or anugraha} 
moavated by kdrunikata (kindness) are shared by both God and poet, 18 
StL? ^ff na ^ 011 ^ the tW great reconciling forces in the 

thf?-t t *: P etiC ^^ is veril y ^cribed ^ Nilakan- 

tha diksita as a better means of reaching God than all others : 



t 
: \\ 

QivaUldrnava. I 
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Ernest Lee Tuveson studies the relationship of imagination and 
grace in his book The Imagination as Means of Grace where he employs 
the word grace in the sense of reconciliation between man's spiritual 
needs and his desire to belong to a living universe of purpose and 
values, with a cosmos that appears alien, impersonal, remote and 
meancing (p. 97). The poetic pratibha, when inspired by divine grace 
becomes a natural phenomenon. For events make such a poet of 
genius who is believed to belong to a separate psychobiolo- 
gical species. He is a Rsi, mystic and his poem is prophetic. 19 Valmiki 
is such a poet. For his part he only did penance (tapas) and nothing 
more and divine grace spoke through him in the form of Ramayana.- 
He never knew that he was going to make poetry and so make event. So 
much is for the divya or the supramental side of pratibha, which might 
be more scientifically termed subliminal. 

Vyutpatti is paurusa-prayatna. Its condition is diligent application 
of the mind. This paurusa aspect can be approached from many 
angles, chiefly from that of the poet-Reader-relationship. It is a 
well known fact that the reader when he reads a poem is in the same 
mental plane as that of its author in his experience of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. Abhinavagupta's words- 1 are worth quoting in this connection ; 



It is one and the same principle of the goddess of Poetry 
that assumes the two forms of poet and aesthete. When this is 
true, it. is also equally true that the poet when he creates a piece of 
art he is on the same plane as that of the reader. Again Abhinava 
gupta, observes on the aesthetic equipment of sahrdaya. 



tffarenr 

Locana on Dhvany aloha ^ /-/ 

The same are the conditions of vyutpatti of poet as well. Through 
withdrawal 22 from the drudgery he creates for himself of a mental 
solitude in which his insight fathoms the depths of his own being-which 
should precede poetic creation. 

"Poetry and silence", observes Radhakrishnan, "are the only ade- 
quate expressions to bring out the content of what you encounter in 
the moments of your highest insight. '(Quoted from his speech in the 
International Literary Seminar, New Delhi, in connection with Tagore 
Centenary Celebrations, published in Contemporary Indian Literature, 
January 1962). This detachment and purification of mind (visadihhGva) 
through literary culture (kavyanu$ilanabhyasa)~-~tf course 'kavya' is to 



K. taVen in a wider sense with regard to the poet-and a complete 
assimilation of the poetic material (tanmayrthavana) are shared by the 
JoTin common with the reader. Only the task of creation and 
communication is additional for the author wh,le the reader can confine 
Self merely to appreciation, and of course interpretation. 

All this is within the reach of conscious effort, given the will to 
apply oaeself. 

Even in the divya aspect a great deal can be achieved with the 
willed effort At least this is what we understand from the description 
of it as prayatna made by Ksemendra. While the result, namely, grace is 
not in the hands of the aspirant of poetry, the means of worship is 
certainly within the reach of his conscious level. Once this condition 
of worship is genuinely satisfied, the result of grace is sure to follow. 
Thus even the socalled divya-prayatna falls within the boundaries of 
thejwwwfl. Sanskrit poets have demonstrated it through their literary 
activity *They have raised themselves to the status of Rsis through 
the worship or w/>asaa of m (speech) or any other divinity with Vak 
as its primary force or essence. Poets and writers in other languages 
also are aware of the spiritual nature of language.- 3 There are works 
like Mystical Elements in the Metaphysical Poets** by Itrat Husam 
and Prayer and Poetry by Henri Bremond who thinks that "it is the 
experience of the saint which makes a little less obscure the mystery of 
the experience of the poet." Similarly E. Underbill in his Mysticism 
says, "art is the link between appearance and reality." Also in the 
religious literatures of other lands Word or Speech is spoken of as 
eternally associated with God. Yet it is the Sanskrit poets that have 
experimented systematically this possibility; and they could confidently 
style themselves masters of Speech (vasya-vdk.^) Not only they showed 
to the world that poetic inspiration of highest order, in its every phase 
from origin to fruition, is within man's conscious effort, but that he 
can impart the same to others also, if he so wills. The great poet- 
philosopher Sankara is said to have done this; Sriharsa refers to such 
a possibility in the Naisadhiya-carita!^ Kalidasa's stanza in the 
beginning of the Raghuvamsa proves that he owed his poetic vision to 
upasana* and if the authorship of certain stotras ascribed to him is 
genuine, and there is no evidence to prove the contrary, we have an 
additional proof to this effect. 



Ill 



Generally Vak is regarded as the divine power of God that is in 
all, Atmanah Kala, in the literary tradition. But in the philosophical 
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tradition, especially of the Grammarians and the Tantrikas it is identi- 
fied with God Himself, which practice can be traced to the Rg Veda 
itself. 28 In the mysticism of Tantra the spiritual significance of 
linguistic sounds in their subtlest aspects is studied. Each letter of Sanskrit 
alphabet is attached with some significance of mantra (mystic formula). 
That the Veda is sabda-pradhdna only proves this fact. Sanskrit poets 
have made it an applied science through the practice of meditation and 
concentration on the divine potentiality of the language and thereby 
demonstrated the spiritual character of Sanskrit as a language, ~ 9 literat- 
ure and culture. Their message to the world is that the culture of 
Pratibha is a universal possibility. 30 
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of born poets there is the conscious or the logical mind working, 
which is ignored by writers like Croce. 

See Fundamentals of Indian Art by Das gupta, p. 119 

And the Culture of Sanskrit as cultivated by the greatest of Indian 
poets Valmiki, Vyasa, Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti holds out a new 
ray of hope for the aspirants of creative poetry. That inspired 
poetry of the order of the Vedas is not impossible even today is 
borne out by Maharshi Daivarata's Chhandodarsana published by 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 



SANSKRIT AND UNIVERSAL PERSONALITY 
B.K. Shivaramaiah, M.A., 

I 

It may be observed that the more man advances on the material 
plane, the more he recedes from his spiritual moorings. The over- 
whelming variety and diversity of the former tend to cut him off from 
the realization of an underlying unity which happens to be goal of the 
latter. Lack of such realization might result in "a disintegrating 
individualism* 1 leading to an enfeebling of character and the consequ- 
ent degeneration. ; Of course, man's efficiency on the creative side of 
the material plane gives him a distinctive personality, the essence of 
which lies in partial integration. But its fullness can be achieved only 
through sustained spiritual discipline. In that fullness of integration 
brought abput by a realization of the essential unity of oneself with the 
entire^verse lies the fact of a Universal Personality, much more effec- 
tively enshrined in Sanskrit than, perhaps, in any other language and 
literature of the world. It is worth-while considering a few of the 
means of 'attaining such a personality in the way the Sanskrit language 
gives them, with the help of its remarkably cultivated vocabulary and 
semantics. 



II 

The Rgveda contains the first and the foremost means in the form 
of t'apas (penance). Among the references to tapas in the Rgveda, 
mention may be made of the following from the tenth mandala ;- 

Those who through penance are unassailable 
Those who through penance reached heaven 



1. 



Will Durant; The Story of Philosophy (1954) p. 7 
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Those who performed penance of the highest order. 2 

Sayana, the reputed Vedic commentator, while commenting on 
this, explains the word in terms of observance of rigorous austerities 
and performance of sacrifices of a very complex nature. 3 It can be 
gathered by such references in the Rgveda that penance formed the best 
means of self-realization. 

Yaska, the celebrated ancient Indian etymologist, speaks of men 
who were the direct seers of Truth (rs/s); he also refers to lesser men 
who came later and who were incapable of that direct perception of 
Truth, but who, being preoccupied with oral instruction, compiled the 
Veda and Vedanga. 4 Durga, Yaska's commentator, adds that the 
rsis who realized Truth through tapas imparted it, by oral instruction, 
to their pupils, hence called the SrutarsisJ* These references indicate 
that those ancient commentators were convinced of the fact that the 
penance of the first seers was of such nature as to bring to 
them an immediate vision of Truth. In other words, the means, 
namely tapas justified the end consisting of real and full integration of 
personality, universal in character. There is also, in the lines of 



2. tapasd ye anddhrsydh 
tapasd ye svaryayub 
tape ye cakrire mahas 
tdmscidevdpi gacchatdf 

X. 154. 4 

3. ye janastapasa krcchracandrayanadina yuktah anadhrsyah papaira- 
pradhrsya bhavati. ye ca tapasa yagadirupena sadhanena svaryayuh 
svargam yanti prapnuvanti. ye ca mahah mahattapo'nyairduskara^ 
rajasuya^vamedhadikam hiranyagarbl.adyupa<anam va cakrire 
kurvanti etesu pravartante, 

on X. 154. 4 

4* sdksdtkrtadharmdnah rsayo babhuvuh te*varebhyo*saksdtkrta 

dharmabhyah upadesena mantrdn samprdduh. upadesdya g I ay an to 
avare bilmagrahandyemarn grantham sam&mn&sisurvedam veddngdni ca, 

5' sdksdtkrto yairdharmah saksdd drstah prativisistena 
manasd ta ime saksatMadharmanab. ke punasta itL 
ucyate. rsayaft 'rsirdarsanat* iti vaksyati 
(Nirukta. 2. 11) te ye sdksdtkrtadharmdnaste 
avarebhyo'varakalmebhyah Saktihinebhyah Sruiarsi 
bhyah tesdm hi Srutvd pascadrsitvamupajdyate, na 
yafhd purvesdm sdksdtkrtadharmdndm sravanamantarenaiva. 
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Durga referred to above, a hint at a state par excellence on the part 
of the rsls 9 since those who came later are spoken of as lesser men who 
became srutarsis by oral instruction imparted to them by the former, 
Of course, according to these statements, the first seers were endowed 
with spiritual perfection, while later generations deteriorated in their 
mental power conducive to the attainment of such perfection. This 
chronological implication does not necessarily mean the cessation of 
the cultivation of a Universal Personality with the first seers themselves 
It only signifies that later generations more and more digress from the 
'ancient path', and could come back to it only after a good deal of 
striving along certain stipulated lines. 

The Upaiiisads which form the last phase of Vedic revelation are 
chiefly concerned with the realization of Truth along both experimental 
and empirical lines. In their search for the Ultimate Reality, they hit 
upon not only the inner self of man (Atman) and the ultimate' source of 
the outer world (Brahman), but also arrived at a unitary conception of 
Ultimate Reality through identification of the outer Reality with the 
inner. This fusing of similar conceptions is expressed in great sayings 
like 'That thou art 6 . In such teachings of the Upanisads lies the idea of 
the essential unity of the individual soul with the cosmic soul. The 
Upanisads won't stop with a mere expression of such ideas or by incul- 
cating an intellectual conviction about such unity of course, they do 
both. They are also 'kindly lights' that actually lead one to the region 
of cosmic bliss, provided one undergoes a necessary course of discipline 
prescribed by them. That consists in the cultivation of detachment 
(vmragya), and the acquisition of knowledge (jndnd). According to the 
Upanisads, detachment is a disinterested attitude towards the world 
resulting from the complete eradication of selfishness, and such detach- 
ment is induced by a long course of disciplinary training; removal by 
means of right knowledge, of evil in the form of misconception of the 
nature of Reality could come only after the cultivation of detachment 
The Brhadaranyakopanisad* says, 'Having become calm, subdued, 
quiet, patiently enduring and collected, one should see the self in the 
self. Acquisition of knowledge not only presupposes cultivation of 
detachment, but also involves further training consisting of study of 



6. See Chandogyopanisad, XVII 
'tattvamasV 

7. tasmadevamvfcchdnto ddnta upamtastitiksuh 
samahito bhutvatmanyevatmdnam pasyati 
sarvamafm&nam pasyati 

IV-4-23 
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Upanisads under a guru (sravand\, continued reflection upon what has 

been learnt, for the sake of intellectual conviction (manana) and 

meditation (nididhydsana) which directly assists in the realization within 

oneself of the unity underlying the diversity of the universe. In fact, 

the Upanisads refer to this as actually perceiving 8 Atman or BraJiman, 

the only reality. Therein lies the principle of a Universal Personality 

envisaged in the Upanisads. This conception of Universal Personality 

as laid down in the Rgveda and the Upanisads is always kept in 

view in India even to this day and further means consistent 

with changing times but always justifying the end are conceived 

of, experimented upon and adopted. Taking into consideration the 

enormous effort involved in the removal of the innumerable barriers to 

spiritual perfection, one need not wonder at the amazing diversity of 

means. Sanskrit could teach the gospel of Universal Personality as long 

as the several means are geared to it. 

It may be noted that the conquest of individuation is a necessary 
condition of a Universal Personality. With the passing of time and 
growth of a material civilization, not only the area of individuation 
has become wider, but also the process of conquest itself has become 
complex and difficult. It is in this context, that one should realize the 
value of Sanskrit which all along has been and continues to be the 
repository of all aspects of this sovereign way of life. 

After the Veda, the Bhagavadgita may be considered as a remark- 
able book setting forth the ideal of self-realization in the most effective 
manner. According to the Gita, this condition is brought about by 
self-conquest or subjective purification attained by Karma-yoga, in which 
all wordly desires are eliminated and the heart is cleansed. The Gita 
describes the man who has perfected himself 9 , as one who renounces all 
desires, whose mind is free from joys and sorrows, from passions, fear 
and anger, who feels no attachment to any thing, who can withdraw his 
senses from sense objects, who is even-poised in woe and weal and so 
on. The attitude here is predominantly one of Jndna (enlightment). It 
is the outcome of Karma-yoga (disinterested activity) which, as Prof. 
Hiriyanna observes "fulfils itself in enlightment which enables one to 



8. Atmd vd are drastavyah 

Br. Up. II-4-5. 

9. II. 55-58; XIV. 22.25; 
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see oneself in allbeings and all beings in oneself" 10 . In such an ideal ! 
of self-realization, one can speak of the real development of a Universal 
Personality. 

It is important to note that the Glta sets forth the ideal of God- 
realization also attainable through subserving the pxirposes of God, and 
passionate devotion to Him. Karma-yoga operates here also and 
'finds its consummation when a loving communion is established with 
God* 11 , The Glta gives a beautiful description of a direct perception 
of God by the devotee, in the eleventh chapter. This ideal of devotion, 
found in Vedic literature also, is more and more recognized as a means 
to spiritual perfection in the Glta and also in later literature. 

Thus in the cultivation of a Universal Personality, the Gita vividly 
sets forth not only Karma-yoga leading to the "betterment of our 
spiritual nature", but also describes it as tending towards self- 
realization 12 and God-realization 13 through knowledge and devotion 
respectively. 

The several systems of Indian philosophy mostly contained in the 
Sanskrit language, generally aim at the inculcation of the ideal of self- 
realization, to be had here ' within the four corners of this life'. One 
of the features of this ideal is the rooting out of selfishness. This 
means detachment, not of the world-renouncing type but self-renounc- 
ing. That attitude is characterized as 'positive asceticism' in as much 
as it goes hand in hand with altruistic activity, which is another 
feature of the Indian ideal. The pursuit of such activity is intended to 
so sharpen the sense of detachment as to make it culminate in total 
self-denial. This is, of course, characterized by disinterested activity 
which also involves strife and as such cannot be the ultimate ideal 
On the other hand, the ideal is one of abiding 'peace of spirit' which 
presupposes the extinction of even the strife involved in the attitude 
resulting from disinterested activity and self-denial. Strife is bound to 
persist in the above-mentioned attitude since it involves a certain 



10. Outlines of Indian Philosophy p. 127. 

11. Ibid 

12. ireyan dravyamayadyajnadjMnayaftab parantapa sarvam karmakhilam 
partha jnane parisamdpyate, IV. 33. 

13. abhytse'pyasamartho'si matkarmaparamo bhava 
madarthamapi karmani kurvan siddhimavdpsyasL XII-10 
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amount of self-consciousness in the form of a notion of agency. 
Hence, it is laid down that one should rise above oneself completely; 
that is the third feature of this ideal. When this condition also is ful- 
filled, all strife vanishes, though activity may continue. 14 The result is 
Supreme Joy. In this culmination of a sustained discipline lies such an 
ideal of practical life, in the form of the development of a Universal 
Personality, brought about by renunciation through service. That 
ideal state is recognized as Jlvamukti in Indian Philosophy in the sense 
that the self is completely liberated from all strife. For one who 
attains it, the virtues like kindness imply no conscious effort whatso- 
ever but form second nature with him. 15 Such a man is fused with 
Universal Bliss. 

In Indian tradition, there have been great seers and sages that 
achieved this ideal. Eminent poets like Kalidasa have up-held it in 
their works through sublime characters and spiritually significant 
events. It is worth while noting Kalidasa's conception of a Supreme 
God in terms of His solicitude for the welfare of all creatures and His 
self-denial, as given in the following lines : 

"May that lord who, though abiding in sole supremacy 
which yields manifold blessings to his devotee is himself clad 
in skin; who, though his body is united with that of his be- 
loved, stands above ascetics whose minds are not affected by 
objects of sense; in whom there is no arrogance, though he 
supports the whole world with eight forms. May he remove 
your state of darkness (ignorance) so that you may behold the 
path of good'*. 16 

Besides, for example, mention may be made of Dusyanta and 
Kanva who are two characters taken from Kalidasa's Abhijnana- 
Sakuntala, and who are, depicted as selfless personages, ever intent on 
doing good and rendering service. The former, as King causes it to 
be proclaimed that whatever dearly loved kinsman any one of his 
subjects may lose, then he (Dusyanta) would fill his place, sin 
excepted. 17 In the same manner, the noble Kanva 'watches over the 



14. See Sankara's Comm. on Vedantasutra IV. 1. 15 

15. SureSvara; Naiskarmyasiddhi - IV. 69 

16. Malavikagnimitra, I. 1 

17. VL23 



welfare of all about him and is, in particular the help of the helples 
as by the belief prevalent in the whole hermitage that he looks UDO' 
the heroine, who is an orphan thrown on his compassion, as his life 1 
all 



Ill 



Right from the rsis of the Rgveda and the Upanisads with their 
penance, to some of the latest examples of saints and siddhas, this most 
ancient ideal of practical life, namely, of spontaneous self-realization, of 
a Universal Personality has been achieved, and its light could ever illu- 
mine the dark corridors of this mysterious Universe. Our gratefulness 
to the Sanskrit language that treasures this glorious tradition and to 
those benefactors to whom the whole Universe is their family, as stated 
in an ancient Sanskrit verse. 19 Nothing can be more appropriate in the 
context of estimating the contribution of Sanskrit language and litera- 
ture to the cultivation of a Universal Personality than to recall the words 
of the scholar-philosopher of Mysore, the late Prof. M. Hiriyanna who 
was himself a jivanmukta. He writes that for us Indians, the value of 
Sanskrit "lies first and foremost in the fact that it enshrines our ancient 
ideal of life. It is not the philosophic portion alone that does so, but 
the whole of Sanskrit literature breathes the true spirit of it. The Epics 
and the Puranas are designed to point out to us its practical application 
by means of concrete cases which differ from one another in numerous 
ways. Even poetry and the drama do the same, although in keeping 
with their prime character as fine arts, they do it but indirectly and 
therefore perhaps also more effectively." 20 



18. See Act I-words uttered by Sakuntala's two friends. 

19. ayarn nijah paro veti ganana taghucetasdm 
udaracaritdnam tu vasudhatva kutumbakcttn. 

20. Popular Essays in Indian Philosophy (1952) pp. 78-79 



THE IMAGE OF MAN IN ANCIENT INDIAN LITERATURE 
DR. VIDYA NIWAS MISRA 



Civilization as a Western concept is essentially the culture of cities 
(Lewis Mumford, "Civilization is the art of living in cities"). The 
Greeks had an incorrigible interest in themselves as human. Their 
wish was always to understand themselves thus the extraordinary 'signi- 
ficance of their concept of the polis-the city state-which embraces all 
individual citizens and in reference to which the status of each indivi- 
dual was determined* (The Image of Man page 17). 

Here a fixed measure dike preceded harmony. On the other hand 
harmony of mind, action and speech between not only man and man, 
but man and universe is the central point in early Vedic thought. It 
is not that Rta emanates from Satya, but both emanate from tapas-the 
primordial active energy. It is not an outward movement from plurality 
into the unity of a nation or into a single term of fixed borderlines, it is 
simultaneously an expansion from an intensive nucleus into vague un- 
limited forms of growth of indeterminate periphery-an inversion into the 
inner soul of existence. Urbanity was not the sole measure of civiliza- 
tion in India, but harmony was. Simultaneous co-existence of n^any 
worlds denies uniqueness or absolute value of any one of them, every 
appearance being just a facet of a crystal, none of them alone being 
able to give either a whole or a real picture. So we find an inherent 
interrelatedness than a necessary cause and effect relationship between 
Man and the Universe. As against dike there is notion of Saumanasya, 
oneness in thought in the Vedas 

"Enter here in good order, speak in good order, think in good 

order. 

As the gods, before, in good order, gathered their gifts. 

Let your discourse keep time, your judgements resolve. 

As a soul, the thinker at one with his thought". 

Rv. X. 191 (Saumanasya Sukta) 

Unlike Greek gods and their supplements-Vedic gods are the 
breaths, mind-born and mind-yoked, in them one sacrifices symbolically 
or metaphysically. T. S. VI. 145 



However, there is one common plane where Plato meets the Vedic 
seer there is no real distinction of sacred from profance operations 
The needs of body and the soul are satisfied together, 'But this should 
not be stretched too far. To the Greek his gods were his superiors' 
and his relation to his gods was legal, as such religious observation were 
like a civic duty. Zeus was the preceptor of moral laws (themister), as 
the purifier, as the guardian of both social and political order, where 
as Vedic gods are themselves coparceners in sacrifice, they stand on 
equal footing with the sacnficer "devo bhutva devam yajata" (One 
should offer to god after having become oneself the God), as they 
were the first sacrifices and their sacrificial act was a re-enactment of 
the primordial sacrifice of the All Gods (Visvedevah). Gods are as much 
dependent on man as man on his gods whom he invokes through a creative 
process of word, Vdk 9 so that Vdk, the creative urge par excellance holds 
them together, Man and the Gods; Sacrifice is rejuvenation, a rebirth, 
a recreation as aptly described in "atmanam retobhutam sincati", (The 
sacnficer casts himself in the form of seed into the household fire.) It is 
within^ Afa that the deity is hidden (guhayam nihitam). It has to be 
invoked by divine speech, a twofold process of self-emptying out (Sa 
jato atyaricyata) and a process of reidentifying with the invoked God, 
in other words re-emerging as God. 

-Purusa Sukta RV-X-90 

When Gods made sacrifice, The Purusa their offering. 

He was steeped in spring, kindled by summer, consumed by fall. 

The Gods, performing that rite made Him their gift ; this was the 

personal accord. 

Potent, They thus reached Heaven, the mansion of Sadhyas, of 

ancient Gods. 

Vedic Gods are not anthropomorphic ; they are measured by the 
latent power of prayer, they are not fixed, they change with the new and 
the ancient Usas described as "navam, navam jayamana". They have 
both benign and terrifying aspects as has Man. But Man invokes Light 
as much as Darkness, the manifest as much as the unmanifest, the Gauri 
as well as the KalL The Night hymn and the Aranyani hymn clearly 
bring out Vedic Man's inner struggle against something which does not 
reveal itself and poses a challenge. Aranyani the presiding deity of the 
wood-land is invoked by the Vedic seer as the soothing spirit of the 
dark, Aranyani, "Aranyani, always shifting back and why do you turn 
away from the village. It could not be fear. Sweet with the scent of 
the dark served without tilling the ground, Mother of all world 
things. Now I have sung you, Aranyani.* 
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The Night hymn invokes the radiant aspect of the dark, "Undying, 
filling up errpty places, filling up heights and depths containing the dark 
with your (Night's) radiance". The Vedic Seer resolves this struggle in 
the famous Nasadlya Sukta. 'The creation hymn% where he transcends 
the possibilities of both Being and Non-Being in the beginning and even 
challenges the Highest Universal Being to come out and say, "I know- 

' 'Death was not there, could immortality be ? 
No night, no day, no line between night and 
day. One thing only breathed in the absence of 
air. It breathed of Itself, there was nothing but 
It so breathe." 

For what matters is not really a rationalization of the order of 
Being and the Non-Being, but an awareness of freedom from both-which 
falls in the void created by their simultaneous exit. Santisa, a Siddha poet 
of the early medieval era echoes the same absolute awareness 

"Tell me to whom I should explain And precisely 
in what manner when the real is neither true nor 
false like the moon given back from water." 

Kambalambarapada ? another Siddha poet employs an apt figure to 
describe this filling process 

The gold and wholly filling Zero 
Fills my boat of Karuna 
There is no room on board for even 
the silver flood of form. 

The following stanzas from the creation hymn describe beautifully 
the involution of the Great Creator and knower into the redoubt ing 
man, thus shifting from one centre to the other without breaking the 
circle * 

Who can say for sure that he knows how it come about. 
And, even knowing, can put in rightly in words, 
This darkness over creation, behind creation. 
Surely the gods appeared after. But who had 
Surely He knows this secret for He has contrived. 
He controls it from Heaven. He the first thrust 
of creation, who parted being and absence of Being- 
Or may be He does not know what He's done or how. 
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Here I must remind you of one basic characteristic of Indian thought 
that Man does not stand at the top of his Universe, nor is the rest of 
existence subservient to him. There is not one apex, nor one centre. It 
is multi-centred and multi-apex Universe. It is interesting how this was 
carried out in many areas. It is often assumed that the development of 
perspective was a technical advance but it is now seen that this could 
have only been developed in an atmosphere where man sets himself 
against God. In perspective the centre of space passes directly through 
Man.' (Arnheim-Art and -Visual Perspective) The Indian thought assumes 
an inherent correspondence of macrocosm and microcosm. 'Yonder 
world is in the likeness of this world, (anurupa) this world in the like- 
ness of that.* (Aitareya B-VIII-2). It is a multi-centred concept. This 
is further developed into the Tantric idea of "Yat p'nde tat brahmande 
yat brahmande tat pinde. As such unlike Man in the West, Man in 
Indian Literature is simultaneously operating on two planes, the one that 
is situate in time and space and the other that transcends time through 
its projection in its progeny and transcends space through its identity 
with not only the Nature around but all theBeings-Sarvabhutesuyenaikam 
bhavamavyayamlksate-become that one becoming which never exhausts 
itself and is simultaneously operating on all the Beings is the proper 
perspective or rather independence from perspective for Man trying to be 
the Universal Man. So time, particularly the divisible Time is a quasi- 
real dimension of Man in Indian Literature and is merely a model appe- 
arance of the creative process. According to Abhinavagupta, the main 
exponent of Indian asthetics, Being is neither merely an atemporal visua- 
lization of itself nor an absolute separation from time and space, but is 
the realization of itself as a separate entity on one plane and the poten- 
tiality of being involved in time and space on the other 1 . The Indian 
view does not reject history, it transcends it, and differs from the primi- 
tive cyclic notion of time in as much as it is not confined to a mere 
process of periodic abolition of the creation and of going back to the 
atemporal instant of the beginning and it differs from the Western 
preoccupation with the notion that life and reality are history and his- 
tory alone human. In short, where as in Indian thought human existence 
is at the same time atemporal or timeless and temporal or placed in 
Time, in Western thought man is historically situated and in time or in 
other words the historical aspect of human existence is charged with 
significance for men, because human life is under the shadow of Time. 
This aspect of Indian thought becomes very much relevant particularly 
in the modern predicament confronted with the depersonated aspect 

1. V. N. Misra Time in Modern Hindi Poetry (Proceedings of the 
26th International Congress of Orientalist). 

1. Ibid. 
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of technology. Modern man has received the impression of losing his 
footing, of finding himself without support and has known a panic 
terror and 'believed himself to be sinking, making ship-wreck in the 
void 1 . If a solution of this predicament is to be found, it is not in reasser- 
tion of freedom from the physical or the natural forces 2 , this is likely to 
lead to further chaos and confusion for neither the pace of science can be 
stopped nor human mind can be restrained from searching new horizons 
and denial of this hard reality will take us no where ; this solution is to 
be found in a system of thought which can adjust itself to both intellec- 
tual as well as emotional needs, to growth of science and to furtherance 
of universal humanism, to infinite Time and to segmated Time and 
finally on the metaphysical plane to the macro-cosmos and to the micro- 
cosmos. Such a system of thought could only emanate from the Indian 
material. The Western thinker can find it hard to reconcile that Christ 
is the Son of God and at ths same time a historical figure, he is the very 
personification of the fulfilment of a great historical purpose and be is 
the very cessation of history, but for an Indian thinker, it is a very sim- 
ple matter, the Christ as Saviour is an atemporal reality and the Christ 
as an individual is a historical event more relevant to the recorder of 
facts than to mankind in general. Rama and Krsna are real as living 
reality, a reality which is ever-evolving, a reality which is happening 
\vithin man (and not within a chosen people) and within Universe simul- 
taneously and they are completely unreal as historical events, as histori- 
cal figures they are mere shadows and are no great concern of the peo- 
ple. The corresponding word for history, itihdsa means 'so it has been' 
and not 'so it was*, for the *so it was' aspect is neither relevant nor real, 
utmost it can be a reconstructed point in a continuum, but the *so it has 
been' is relevant and real. This attitude towards history makes the 
Indian Society a tradition-bound but free society, free from inhibition of 
race 3 (race declared as indeterminable and therefore irrevelent in a 
human context 4 ), creed, nationality and subsequently historical obliga- 
tions. Obligations there are, but they are to the Cosmic being at one 
end and to the immediate ancestors at the other, obligations to the see- 
kers of Truth and to the dynamic aspects of the cosmic being inter- 
vening .between the two , s 

1. Jose Ortega Y Gasset-History as a system, pages, 182-183. 

2. Ibid page 160. 

3. For detailed discussion see 'Earliest Christianity' (The Idea of 
History in the Ancient Near East), page 205-214. 

4. Mbh: Jatiratra mahasarpa duspariksyeti me matih. 

5. V.N. Misra: The Social aspect of the Bhakti Movement . (Man kind 
Vol. X-2) page 27. >'^x 

" 
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Man's preoccupation with Narayana does not absolve him from 
his social obligations. To use a linguistic term Man as individual is 
an allo-element minimal emic element called family, the family expand- 
ing into a grama, a term signifying an organic composition, at all 
levels, be it the level of social autonomous organisation or at the level 
of a musical composition. Matanga describes grtima as "yatha 
kutumbinah Sarva ekibhuta vasanti hi ! Sarvalokasya Sa gramo yatra 
nityam vyavasthitih I!. 

This concept of family is based on the notion of Sapindatd, of 
sharing a common pinda which is food at the physical plane and jiva 
at the metaphysical one. The concept of four ibid obligations; 
obligation to ancestors (the enumeration does not go beyond 3 prece- 
ding generations) to be fulfilled through the life of a householder with 
a view to take forward the tradition of the family; obligation to seers 
through a life devoted to intellectual pursuit of knowledge; obligation 
to gods through a life withdrawn into oneself and finally obligation to 
the All Beings (Men included of course) through n life emptying itself 
out for the fulfilment of the void life around, a life pulsating with All- 
Breath rather than one's own. In four gradual stages of life this 
transition from a distinct home to no home is neither incongruous nor in 
contradiction with each other. In fact the feeling for home for the cosy and 
the warm health, for the Fire God-the embodiment of all that is manifest, 
concrete^ intimate and human is the starting point for an ultimate 
culmination in a great reverence for the nebulous Universe, for the 
immeasurable infinite, for the great substratum of the seed of creation- 
the Cosmic waters-for the unseen Vak, for the Bindu, the embodiment 
of abstraction, universalization and comprehension of the unknown. 
Lotus and swan, mofit, in Indian art, fire and water in Hindu ritual, 
Nara and Narayana in Indian Mythology and light and sound in 
Indian Sadhana are representaions of this inter* caving of seemingly 
two extreme ends. There is no incongruity, because it is not Nara man 
alone who is dependent on Narayana. Narayana himself has to descend 
as Man in order to fulfill his obligation to man in his service 
(vide BhagawataX) If light has to establish its significance, it has to 
make its target one, who is groping in the dark for light- 
Light bolted darkness down 
and put out 
the visible world. 
Alone inside 
I groped in the light 
and it struck me then 

Lord 

1 was Thy target 

Thy qUUriy * (AHaina, Tr. Ramanujkm) 



The medieval Bhakti movement starting from the South and 
permeating the entire northern India in a course of two centuries 
deified the human body, a body coveted by the gods because through it 
alone can a human relationship be established between man and the 
Universal being. So that the entire concept of body as a product of 
original sin is wiped out by a total involvement of man to the limit of 
offering his vilest and darkest corner of the mind to Him, so that he 
cannot refuse this offer and 

When space herself goes naked 
Where is the apparel 
to cover the cosmic shame? 
When the salt of the earth 
Thy own, my Lord, 
take ithe taints of the world 
where is corruptions adequate image? 

(Allama). 

This was certainly a big leap from the image of Purusottama, the 
Dhirodatta hero, the hero whom even the Gods feared (Kasya bibhyati 
devasca jatarosasya samyuge) but is not basically opposed to that, because 
even the earlier image of epic hcro^ whom even the gods feared, not 
because of his physical valour, but because of his overpowering compas- 
sion. The highest virtue according to Yndhisthra, the Mahdhharata hero 
is anrsansya (Compassion for all, foe and friend alike). It is a leap for- 
ward in the sense that it impregnates the lowliest of the lowly with the 
seed of the greatness of the great, it transcends hierarchies of caste, class, 
creed, age and personal achievements ctr.er than realization of this sub- 
lime truth that final emancipation for oneself has no meaning at all, if 
you cannot of your own accord choose to dispel the darkness enveloping 
the entire beings around you. The ideal of the Saint is beautifully 
summed up in these lines 

To us all towns are one, all men our kin. Life's good comes not 
from other's gift, nor ill Man's pains and pain's relief are from 
within Death is no new thing: nor do our bosoms thrill when 
joyous life seems like a luscious draught; when grieved, we patiently 
suffer; we deem this much praised life of ours a fragile raft borne 
down the waters of some mountain stream, that our huge boulders 
roaring seeks the plain. 

(Purananuru). 

This search for the plain becomes the cherishable ideal of the 
medieval literature, which of course was to a great deal inspired by the 
Dravi'dian sources. 
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This search for plains is not a negative ideal, it is simultaneouly a 

search for joy in common day to day life. No part of the day is dull 

no activity is despicable, no pain unbearable and no moment unenjoya- 

blc, because every thing becomes surcharged with a deeper significance- 

living for All life. The so-called secular poetry or the folk poetry of the 

earlier centuries is rechannelised to depict the different aspects of divine- 

love. On the same stage are enacted two dramas, the characters 

change, but not the parts, there is the nara-llla, the voluntary sporting 

of the universal Being in Man on one plane and there is the Narayana* 

bhdva, the becoming of Man as the Universal Being on the other. The 

Greek concept of man was that of a subservient to Nature, man 

standing in a partnership relationship with nature, but nevertheless 

seeking glorification in a defiance of this relationship and that was 

Greek humanism. The pre-renaissance concept of man is that of a 

care-taker for God and thus imposes a grave responsibility on man, who 

seeks strength in bearing this burden and inflicts on himself the misery 

of the ignorant sinning human race. The renaissance made man the 

promised master of the World. But - throughout this development in 

the concept of humanism, man remains the fixed centre and that is why 

to a Westerner the medieval Bhakti movement appears to be non- 

humanistic movement, because it seeks emptying out of man and filling 

of the vacancy by an over-powering and yet very soothing light as 

shown in the character of Bharata by Tulsldasa 

'Day by day his body grew thinner and his vigour and strength 
declined, but his face lost none of its beauty. Ever renewed was his 
resolute vow of devotion to Rama the tree of his righteous life sent 
forth fresh shoots and his soul knew no dark despair. As water falls 
low, when the autumn sky is bright, but the reeds and glad and the 
lotuses blossom forth, so in the clear sky of Bharata's heart shone forth 
the stars of continence and self control, restraint, austerity and fasting. 
His confidence was like the Pole star, the period of Rama's absence the 
full moon, the remembrance of lord the brilliant milky way; his love for 
Rama was like the moon, unmoved and spotless, ever shining clear and 
bright amid a galaxy of stars (Manasa, Ayodhyakhanda). 

Indian or rather Bhakti humanism surcharged with the Universal 

* C l ng < !E? a ! CS . shTmlta *eousl y on two levels as rightly observed by 
Zahner (Hinduism, page, 191). 



a or freedom is both individual and universal, it is the fruition 

^^ ifrat vef y dharma 

co f lmUnity > and thro ^ h th * community in the 

e Created world * d ** ^ads to perfect 
fihes ^fr^^ of ^ d) . n which P Man 

rn U T ^ gly int the one ocean of 1*uth, which is at once 
the One and the All. 
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In the other words this concept is non-human only so far as it is 
not confined to an individual or to a particular defined group of indivi- 
duals and so far as it refuses to succumb to the hopelessness of being 
bound to historical obligations and without rejecting both the individual 
or the collective group transcends them. This is something which is 
yearned by the modem man. Karl Jaspers in his 'Man in the Modern 
Age' sets forth this yearning. 

But what is requisite is that a man in conjunction with other man, 
should merge himself in the world as a historically concrete entity, so 
that, amid the universal homelessness, he may win for himself a new 
home. His remoteness from the world sets him free to immerse his 
being. This remoteness is not achievable by an intellectual abstraction 
but only through a simultaneous getting into touch with all reality.' 

The following few lines from Basavanna, a medieval saint poet from 
Karnataka, would bring the anguish and the undaunted optimism of 
Man- 
Like a harlot's son 
I scan the face of every man 
for signs of fatherhood. 
Father, show Thyself. 

How much relevance this anguish and this optimism have in the 
modern predicament of Man, is a point to be restudied. 



SANSKRIT LITERATURE AND WORLD PEACE 
JATIN PANDYA (M.A.) 

Ours is an age of Science and Technology. Man has landed on 
the moon and begun to bite its face which once inspired the hearts of 
the poets all over the world as a thing of beauty and joy for ever. It 
has now become an object of tests and experiments. In this vast 
explosion of knowledge, the classical languages like Sanskrit have been 
..neglected as useless for life in the new age. Sanskrit is termed a dead 
language. It is thought that studies in classical languages and literature 
is out of date and has no value and utility in modern times. Con- 
sequently, there are growing complaints from the discerning about the 
declining interest in the studies of Sanskrit literature and thought. 

These are not recent complaints. Twenty three years back, in 
1948-49, the University Education Commission regretted the fact that 
the importance of the study of classics in our languages has not been 
sufficiently realised. 1 The Sanskrit' Commission in 1956-57, in its report 
notes the deteriorating position " of Sanskrit learning, both >n the 
traditional style as well as in the schools and Universities. 2 

During the last few years the numer of students opting for Sans- 
krit at the secondary schools and universities has fallen so rapidly that 
Sanskrit departments have begun to be closed in colleges one after 
another. Sanskrit teachers are being relieved in the name of economy. 
Apart from the question of unemployment facing Sanskrit scholars the 
greater danger of the very tradition and continuity of Sanskrit study 
being cut off, looms large over the horizon. The bulletin No. 1 of the 
international Sanskrit Conference also states, "it has been observed 
recently that owing to marked increase in the subjects of modern 
knowledge the classics have begun to decline and the younger gene- 
ration is unfortunately losing the benefits of a branch of study, which 
nas great formative force." 3 

This attraction towards the modern subjects and branches of 
knowledge is due to their utilitarian value. On the same ground, 
many of the modern educationists sitting in the Government depart- 
ments as well as those actually working in the field of education i.e. 
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teachers in schools and colleges or universities are committing the 
fdlacy of discounting the valuable treasure of classics in the name of 
science cind scientific age. But, if unquestioned acceptance of every- 
thing old is superstition the unexamined discarding of the same is 
arrogance which according to Tulsi - the great Hindi Poet is the 
root of all evil- 4 and therefore of fall. The real scientific attitude is 
to examine everything that comes bye, accept what stands the test, 
discard what fails it and march forward on the basis of and making 
using of all proved data. ^T; T^tezrivzr^R^ ^Rt l 5 



The educationists had been lured away by the fallacious argument 
of quick dividends. Let us not forget that even in applied sciences divi- 
dends are earned after a long period of patient research and experiments. 
If the exploration of the moon's surface is justifiable the study of classics 
is more so. Conquests of the summits of the Himalayas, under-water 
search of oil, sending rockets to Mars and taking its photographs and 
hundreds of other research projects in the laboratories world over are 
certainly not trading in quick dividends. 

The knowledge that man has acquired today is the result of his 
long struggle for existence and survival. It is a long story of trials and 
errors, and accumulated experience. During the long history of the 
march of mankind, there were several periods of glorious achievements 
and progress in all walks of life and also periods of dismal failures. A 
continuous narration of this fascinating story for the last twenty five 
centuries and more are recorded in Sanskrit literature. The great 
minds in the past have narrated their experience and experiments for 
the benefit of future generations, but the tragedy is that men and 
women of the present generation refuse to avail themselves of the 
wisdom of their forefathers. In India this anomaly becomes more 
glaring when viewed in context of the fact that several foreign univer- 
sities have begun to take increasing interest in this very subject. If, as 
the Sanskrit Commission says, "the present is after all a continuation 
of the past" 6 the future is the continuation of the-present and as such in 
India, the study of Sanskrit must be admitted as a supreme necessity.. 

Even from the utilitarian point of view there are a number of 
subjects in Ethics and Psychology, in Mathematics and Astronomy, in 
Medicine and Eschatology to which the ancient lore can contribute 
greatly. Such fascinating topics as Kayotsarga, P'sycho-anasthetics 
and Psycho-theraphy of Yoga, cures by Prarmyama, ethics of econo- 
mics and high finance invite students and scholars for study. The Sans- 
krit Commission in its report has also established the importance and 
usefulness of Sanskrit studies in different branches of knowledge even in 
modern context 7 . The treasury of the past experiences, experiments 
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teachings and knowledge serves us as the guiding light-house for the 
solution of our present problems and future progress. I have chosen to 
discuss in this paper the most vital and pressing problem facing the 
world today-the problem of peace, and what Sanskrit literature has to 
offer us by way of aid to its solution. 

It is a strange paradox that in search of survival and self- existence 
man has developed some branchess of knowledge leading to just its op- 
posite, namely, the over-all destruction of the human race. Let us first 
analyse the causes of war. Briefly they are : (1) Personal ambitions and 
arrogance, (2) racial pride due to the sense of superiority either in 
religion and culture or strength or prosperity and (3) economic necessity 
and commercial interest. This is a gradual development of the same 
tendency of efforts at survival and progress at the cost of others. This 
tendency creates conflicts between classes as well as peoples resulting into 
wars. As a result the world had to witness such wars as the invasions 
of Alexander, the Crusades, Napoleonic wars and so on. At the top of 
all we have witnessed two world wars in the first half of this century- 
the same period when the scientific and technological progress was 
fastest in the history of mankind. This progress has accelerated in the 
post-war period and is in the highest gear today. But the result ? Is 
peace any way nearer ? Instead, mankind lives in the danger of the 
third world war breaking out any moment and it would be certainly 
more disastrous than those two. Large-scaled destructive preparations 
now challenge mankind to solve the vital problem of survival-a point 
from where it started originally. 

The people of different nations have already realised the supreme 
necessity of peace. At the end of the first world war, the League of 
Nations came into existence to serve this very purpose, but it failed and 
the second world war broke out within twenty years in 1939. Another 
effort for peace was made at the end of the second world war. UNO 
is the material monument of this effort. But even after twenty five years 
we are not any the nearer to the solution of the problem. Wars on small 
scales are still going on in different parts of the world. Western poli- 
ticians have elaborated the theory of balance of power which grants at 
the best ammeasy peace. Slightest change disturbs the balance and the 
diplomacy starts anew to win the race of power which leads to conflict, 
Commufnist ideology seeks the remedy in economic and social equality 
but as it is based on class conflict it also fails to solve the problem, If 
the modern age has nothing better to offer for the establishment of peace 
on our planet than unending wrangles at UNO, stalemate on talks on 
desarmaments and 260 times more destructive bombs than that dropped 
on Hiroshima, we should be more humble and be willing to listen the 
words of wisdom of other ages. The great thinkers of India have 
throughout the ages thought in terms of peace and so can teach us much 



in this matter. From the times of the Vedas, India has actively searched 
for peace. The Yajurveda, for example says : 



<rfsrsfV sirfonrr: mf^-d^zr: 2?rrf%: i 



At the end of every religious service there is the racital of santipatha 
wishing peace and prosperity for all. 

At the root of the causes of war enumerated above, there is always 
a feeling of 'otherness'. When one thinks oneself different from another 
person or community Ahamkara Ego and vijigisa Ambition to con- 
quer the rest out of superiority complex or Bhaya-fear and Vyapadesa 
Strategems along with the falsehood and hypocrisy due to inferiority 
complex instigate mankind to increase and to show strength and power 
leading to war. The first necessity to prevent war is, therefore, to 
abolish the sense of otherness between man and man. 

It is only in Sanskrit literature that we hear the first loud proclama- 
tion of the basic unity of man, albeit the whole creation. The Vedanta 
has provided this basic ideology of oneness, fffjr 3R*f ^fami sftcft 3Hsf 3" 
^TTT: I 9 Realisation of the fundamental oneness of all animate and inani- 
mate objects completely changes the outlook of the People. '^^^T 
I 10 ' Says Kathopanisad, giving illustrations of Agni 



Fire, Vayu air, and Surya the Sun and concludes, 




If all of us are the manifestations of a single entity there is no 
basis for any quarrel. For the question is. V. %^ ^cT I 12 We all have 
to think in collective terms for peace, progress and prosperity. Unfor- 
tunately, overpowered by Maya illusion or cosmic ignorance, we 
overemphasise outward diversity of the objects of the world and ignore 
their ultimate unity with the result that the world seems to us to be a 
complex mass of objects of opposite characteristics like light and dark- 
ness, 13 But realisation of ^Tf ^TfTTf^T I 14 and ViV=lHf%r I 15 ends 
the sense of distinction of % and 'you' and thereby all and hence pro- 
motes better chances for cessation of all conflicts. Sveta^vataropanisad 
says : 



and that only those who can see this unity can attain lasting happiness 



And so he who sees himself in all the objects and all the objects in 
him does not feel disgust or enmity towards anybody or anything. After 
realising this unity there cannot be any delusion or grief. This is clearly 
stated by Isavasyopanisad in the following words. 

^r^ffar 



The fruit of the realisation of the fundamental unity is thus clearly 
nientioned in the Upanisads themselves. We have to sow the seed of 
this basic ideology in the human society at large to promote eternal 
peace and happiness. All our effort to establish peace must be based 
on this sense of ultimate unity and not on the apparent dualism. Then 
we shall definately achieve real world peace, 

We cannot discard this philosophy of ultimate unity as mere idea- 
lism without any sound base of reality. Yajnavalkya was a thorough 
realist. In his spiritual sermon to his wife Mailrcyi, the first lesson he 
gives is, 



^ 

"* 



Husband is not dear for the sake of husband but he is dear (to wife) for 

she" T- " fn n ^* And S the Wife is not dear ^ the husband) for herself, 
f^^^^bnly. So is the case with the sons, wealth, 
nH r aS ' the K?atd ^ s ' the world's deities, knowledge 

^i 6 ^ 1118 - Buthedoesno ^to P inthewa y . With sound 
he deduces the pragmatic utility of a thorough study of this Atinan. 



w j t h tne resu i t that 



*TcT ft?fTcT ^ H^f ftferiT I 22 

We love and hate the objects of the world not for the sake of those 
objects, but for our own self. Naturally, therefore, one should realise 
this 'self, and by knowing 'self everything becomes known, 

This self can be contracted and expanded to any extent, Yajiiaval- 
further explained this to Maitreyi in the following words : 

* * 



kya 

T cf qrrerc jfts^HRTpfT $TT ^T ; ST^T 



cf 



If we think ourselves different from anything else the latter also 
treats us in the same way. If we identify ourselves with the other things 
the latter have no other way than to identify themselves with us. One 
generally identifies oneself with one's body only. But there are 
occasions when one pu+s aside, nay, forgets this narrow identification 
and becomes ready to sacrifice this narrow-self for the sake of another 
fellow, family, locality, co-workers, society 9 nation and so on. Hence 
this self is also described thus, in Chhandogyopanisad. *FT *T 



"Sveta^vataropanisad describes it as follows: 



and Isavasyopanisad says: 



So self can be contracted to one's body or its smallest molecule and be 
expanded beyond the universe as it is described in Purusa Sukta as 
follows : 



So let us realise first that 



Inspite of our day to day experience of diversity and that of being 
other from the rest, there are many occasions when we feel a sense of 



unity with equal force. Apart from the high spiritual point of view, \ve 
can illustrate this even by coming down to a lower category of most 
common experience. A Cricket team of one country wins a test match 
with another country and all the cDmpatriots of the winning team feel 
as if they have won the game. Or again, when Mr. Neil Armstrong, an 
American, wholly unknown to the outside world puts his first step on 
the moon, the whole mankind takes pride as if they themselves have 
reached the moon. Out of these two contradictory experiences one 
that of unity and the other that of diversity we have to find out \vhich 
one is true and which is delusion. The theory of evolution put forward 
by Mr. Darwin also points towards the ultimate unity of all creation. 
The scientific researches also take us nearer to the Principle of unity and 
the field of diversity is getting narrower and narrower. Indian thinkers, 
then rightly visualised the fundamental unity of all and this realisation 
has immense psychological force to establish real world peace. 

We have evidence of the history that whenever man at the helm has 
experienced this Atmaupamyabhava, peace prevails in society. After a 
highly destructive war in Kalinga, Aoka realised the futility of war and 
was converted to Buddhism. He eschewed war and instead of armies he 
sent peace missionaries to different countries. There are many episodes 
in Sanskrit Pauranika literature of men of peace, non-violently fighting 
the forces of evil e.g. that of Vasistha, Vtyvamitra. Mahatma Gandhi 
also fought his battles of independence non-violently. Such persons 
acquire the strength from the realisation of this ultimate unity. 

But the idea of unity and peace is not given to man. ready-made. 
He has to work for it, cultivate it. Both individual and society have to 
be trained in it. Gandhiji also emphsised this need of training. In this 
connection Mr. Grage has pointed out in his c 'power of non-violence" 
that strenuous and expensive training is necessary for fighting violent 
battles.^ Big armies have to be raised and maintained and constantly 
kept trimmed at a huge cost; while training for nonviolence is compara- 
tively easier and cheaper. But mere tali tal* does not help much. We 
have to sort out the Practical measures of this training and its form. 
Here again the utility of the study of Sanskrit literature is manifested. 
To instruct us in the discipline necessary for the realisation of the idea 
of unity we have the system of Yoga. Those who went under the discip- 
line of Yoga found it so effective that all the systems of Indian thought 
Brahmanical, Bauddha and Jaina forgetting their schisms have adop- 
ted it for their goal of self realisation. Yoga has stood the test of 
modem logic also and the great Indian thinkers like RamakrishnaParama- 
hamsa and Swami Vivekananda, Maharshi Aurobindo, Swami Yogananda 
and Swami Shivananda have preached it in one form or another. Many 
westerners like MaxmSIler, Oldenburg and Evans Wentz also have 
spoken approvingly of it. 



The Chief aim of Yoga is the realisation of the highest truth, as 
Vacaspati, the famous commentator on Yogasutrabhasya of Vyasa says, 
^sf egcqT^TTFRfqT sft*t: SHFcpr: 1 ?9 For this realisation Yoga lays 
down in details the process to control the mind. Patanjali, defines sffa" 
as fa^fcr ftrN": I 30 . If it is true that all wars have their beginning 
in the minds of men, the study of a science which teaches the method of 
controlling the mind is necessary to prevent wars. We have already 
noted two useful ideas contributed by the Vedantanamely the funda- 
mental unity of all creation and the flexibility of 'self ', Now Yoga tells 
us that there are Avidyadi Klesah 31 and different Cittaviksepah 32 which 
raise obstacles in realisation of the fundamental truth of 'self. Yoga's 
great contribution which is shared by the Buddhists and the Jainas as 
well, is that 'Samyak Jnana' is possible only on the destruction of all 
these impurities. Different schools lay stress on different impurities* but 
all accept this cardinal principle that impurities of the mind vitiate 
judgement and obstruct the realisation of truth. The Yoga lays down 
and elaborates a discipline for the removal of these impurities. 



In Yoga sutra, Patanjali asserts, 

ftr%^5R'T%: I 33 i.e. by practising different Afigas of Yoga impurities 
are washed away and right knowledge is manifested. There are eight 
Yogangas 'T^ Pnmm^ srrm^rm s^rr^n: *m?n ^TFT ^T^stsrffrfa n 34 



the first of which is Yamah. That is arff^rr ^rc^T^T W^r^for^T: I 35 
It is interesting to note that these very controls are necessary for the 
establishment of peace, for contraries to these which are known as 
I 36 give rise to five great reasons for wars namely 
sfnnR-and qf\^f[ , Of all these five Hinsa violence as 
Bhojadeva Yrtti on this sutra says, is the cause of all evils. 37 *% 



In the discussion that follows Patanjali teaches us several aids to 
peace which are elaborated by later Yogic schools, either Brahman ical 
or Buddhist or Jaina. A bare mention of only a few is possible in this 
short paper, 

The five-fold self controls including Ahinsa to be effective have to be 
observed under all circumstances. 5fTfa%WM?r HT^PT^f^vrr: 
\^ and Vacaspati explains it as ^frr q-ftqT^ftzTT: 1 3S 



Secondly, if an erroneous thought e.g. to commit Hinsa, arises one 
should concentrate on arguments to the contrary, 



n 39 This is finely depicted in the incident known as Pxirana 
ParibSa or the test of Purana, There is another episode also about Lord 



Buddha-how he prevented war between Sakyas and Koliyas. It provide* 
a beautiful illustration of concentrating on argument to the contrary- 
Shri Ananda Coomaraswamy in his "Buddha and the Gospel of Buddh- 
ism" narrates it thus :" . . . there arose a dispute between the Sakyas 
and the Koliyas regarding the water of river Rohini, which, because of a 
great drought, did not suffice that year to irrigate the fields on both 
the banks. The quarrel rose high, and matters came nearly to 
battle, when the Buddha proceeded to the place, and took his seat on 
the river bank, He enquired for what reason the princes of Sakyas and 
Koliyas were assembled, and when he was informed that they were met 
together for battle, he enquired what was the point in dispute. The 
princes said that they did not know of a surety and they made enquiry 
of the Commander-in-chief, but he in turn knew not, and sought infor- 
mation from the regent; and so on the enquiry went until it reached the 
husbandsmen, who related the whole affair. "What then is the value of 
water ?" said Buddha. **It is but little," said the princes, "And what of 
earth ?" "That also is little," they said. "And what of princes ?" 
It cannot be measured," they said. "Then would you", said the 
Buddha, "destroy that which is of the highest value for the sake of 
that which is little worth ?" . . .The princes now reflected, that 
by the interposition of Buddha much bloodshed had been avoided and 
. that, had it not been so, none might have been lefc to report the matter 
to their wives and children'..' 10 Had Kaisser and Hitler been made aware 
beforehand, of the disastrous results of war for their ownselves, their 
own countries and the world at large, they would have been deterred 
from starting the respective adventures. 

Thirdly, it should be noted that by following Yoga one attains 
Samadar&ma. Bhagvad Gita defines Yoga as 
also states: 



u 43 

He thus attains Atmaupamyabhava, and never practises violence. 
Hemacandracarya, a profound Jain scholar in his Yoga Sastra says, 



Then ^ again Yoga sutra says 9 ^f^Tsrf^m <^rf^ff **&W: I 44 By 
practising non-violence the very feeling of enmity is rooted out. The 
Bhasya Kara Vyasa adds ^rfrFTt snrfa 45 . We have a vivid description 
of this effect of Vairatyaga in Kadambari of Bana Bhaa. In the desc- 



ription of the hermitage of Sage Jabali, we read, "an* f 

I <m ff 
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rpr ^TT 

the practice of non-violence all fear is liquidated and by the cessation oi 
sense of antagonism peace rules supreme. Hemacandracarya says, 



Ablrya is the natural result of Ahinsa. Yoga teaches us to give 
others Abhaya and to have it from others there by. Out of fear, we 
increase our military strength and provoke others also to do so. Our 
approach is based on dualism. But the realisation of ultimate unity 
leads us towards Ahinsa and Abhaya. 3TP=f^ ar^nft foT5T fsorfe sp^r^T ' 8 
Gandhiji C9uld go to Noakhali and Acharya Vinoba Bhave to Telangana 
because they were men of peace. The Gita characterises such a man in 
the following words : 



So Abhaya is also one of the important factors for the establishment 
of peace. 

This is not a plea to start Yoga Gymnasiums round the world. Let 
there be no misunderstanding. I do not mean to say that peace is possi- 
ble only if the whole mankind becomes philosophic. But it must be 
admitted that those who rise to the status of a sage must have a major 
voice in all affairs of life including politics. Plato wanted the philoso- 
phers to be rulers. But Sanskrit literature gives us a more practical idea 
of rulers guided by philosophers. Shri An.nda Cocrraraswamy rightly 
states, "it is a positive social and moral advantage to the community 
that a certain number of its finest minds leading a life that may be called 
sheltered, should remain unattached to social activities and unbound by 
social ties. And notwithstanding that it is not the purpose of the hermit 
to establish order in the world, let us remember that the onlooker sees 
most of the game, it is not withoxit reason that it has become an establi- 
shed tradition of the East that the ruler should be guided by the sage." 50 

The Vedanta and the Yoga ideologies are useful in training the indi- 
vidual, and the supremacy of such persons who have undergone such 
discipline is useful for training the society. Whenever this supremacy 
was accepted peace was established and maintained. This needs no 
argumentation as it is obvious from the Indian mythology and as well 
as history. We read in the Mahabharata an episode in which Vi^vamitra, 



the King, out of arrogance tried to fetch away by force the cov/- 
Kamadhenu Nandini of Vasistha, but he failed and realised : 



5 



The word 'Gau' is used in the sense of 'land 1 also, and the significance 
of this episode is quite apparent that people blessed with nonviolent 
leadership would be better able to cope with the aggressor. 

The second idea useful for the society is VarnaSrama Dharma, In 
modern times, the concept of Varna is not much relevant. But Aframa 
Dharmas are still as much useful as before. Kalidasa describing the 
characterstics of Raghu dynasty says : 



n 63 

There was a healthy tradition in the Raghu dynasty to go to forest for 
penance in the advanced age after handing over the throne to the eldest 
son. Because of this accepted tradition the father and the son never 
quarrelled for throne as they did in a similar renowned dynasty of 
M oghuls. Non-implication of ten years rule passed by the Bhavnagar 
session of the congress before general election of 1962 led to conflict and 
split in the organisation. The lesson is clear. The man ^at the helm 
should know when to retire gracefully from the post of power and 
position. 

The next useful idea is that there is no evil as such. Kalpasutra 
states in Dvitiya Bhaga, q-qr SHTf ST^T^T 31 Tf^TPTT: *T3f% ^TT 




Applying this idea to human relations we realise 




The politician must learn this alchemy of turning enemies to friends. 
Candragupta's minister Canakya knew this alchemy well. He persuaded 
Raksasa, his prominent opponent to accept the ministership of Candra- 



gupta. Visakhadatta has described this in his famous play Mudraraksasa 
bringing out three useful characteristics (1) appreciation of good quali- 
ties of the opponent, (2) minimum co-ersion and maximum persuation 
and (3) everreadyness for cassation of conflict. The grudge that Visvft- 
mitra bore against Vasistha was similarly removed when he over- 
heard Vasistha acclaiming his(i.e. Visvamitra's) penance as even more 
glorious than that of the light of the full moon. Writing about 
Gandhiji Mr. Clare and Mr. Harris Wolford mentioned in 'India AfTair- 
When Mahatma Gandhi was held incommunicado and without 
trial as a world war II traitor to the British Empire, Jan Christian 
Smuts the first man to jail Gandhi in South Africa visiting the Jast 
such man, Winston Churchill the Prime Minister of England, told "It is 
sheer nonsense to talk of Gandhi as a fifth columnist. He is one of the 
great men of the world and he is the last person to be placed in that 
category." 55 Personal or communal enmity can be pacified by nobility 
of heart which is the test of real greatness. Hitopadesa rightly 
states : 

qrc> q- 



In this connection one more point remains to be thought about. 
When some war-mongers are out to destroy peace or the basic principles 
of society are involved, at times, battles become inevitable. How it 
should be faced ? Here the Bhagavatgita comes to our help. It un- 
equivocally declares that under the circumstances fighting becomes a 
duty-Dharma and should not be shirked- Kr^na tells Arjuna. 



But this does not mean that the Gita teaches violence. As Dr. S. 
Radhakrishanan writes in "Introductory Essay" a preface to his book 
'The Bhagavatgita", "when Krsna advises Arjuna to fight, it does not 
follow that he is supporting the validity of warfare. The ideal which 
the Gita sets before us is 'Ahimsa' or non-violence and this is evident 
from the description of the perfect state of mind, speech and body in 
chapter VII, and of the mind of the devotee in chapter XIL Krsna 
advises Arjuna to fight without passion or ill-will, without anger or 
attachment ss g^r*sr f^fi-preps ,* For if we do not resist in such 
circumstances it is our spiritual defeat and it encourages the aggressor 
for further aggression. In our age, Mahatma Gandhi himself a staunch 
devotee .of the Gita successfully experimented with a new synthesis for 
meeting the evil by non-violent resistance. Dr. Radhakrishnan says, *'we 



have to act in the world as it is, while doing our best to improve it. We 
should not be defiled by disgust even when we are plunged in every 
kind of loss, bereavement and humiliation. If we act in the spirit of 
the Gita with detachment and dedication, and have love even for our 
enemy, we will help to rid the world of wars. 60 

On the whole, Sanskrit thinkers have always preached for peaceful 
co-existence. If under exceptional circumstances one is forced to 
raise arms one should bear in mind arref^T^rrq' 3T: TT^ S s I 61 



Use of arms is for Dharmasansthapana only, and that too without any 
attachment or enmity. In fact Sanskrit ideal seeks highest good of all. 



The Sanskrit Commission has said, "if literature is for humanis- 

ing the spirit of man, Sanskrit literature has done immense service in 

this direction." 63 Generally all the litera lure and philosophy includ- 

ing religion have similar say in the matter of humanising the spirit of 

man or establishment of peace. But Sanskrit literature and thought 

because of its appealing tone and logical treatment has special import- 

ance. There are many ideas put forth by Sanskrit literature and thought 

which are useful for the establishment of world peace. It is not possible 

to present a thorough study of these ideas in this short paper and I have 

to be content with drawing a bare outline. But, I hope, the random 

references made here are enough to indicate that a detailed study of 

this literature has a great utility even today in securing peace in the 

world and making human relations smooth. The utility of studies in 

Sanskrit literature and thought is thus beyond doubt in the modern 

world context also. In my opinion in the light of the above discussion 

ol the principles enshrined in Sanskrit literature for safeguarding peace 

a revaluation of the policies of UNO and International politics would 

prove both interesting and useful. The conferences like this should 

stress this utility of Sanskrit literature for the solution of our modern 

problems If this conference can chalk out a definite programme in 

this .Direction it shall be its special and most useful contribution to the 

^riLT 1 "^ 8 ^ 18118 "^ 111111 ^motion of International 

understanding * expected from this type of conferences. 



that the a of all knowledge and progress is 
l f a /T d : The U PW* have always emphasised 

this oner hv ^ be ^ inni ^ a *<* at the end. Let me also end 

this paper by a Vedic prayer wishing peace and prosperity for all : 
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FOOT NOTES 



1. Report of the Sanskrit Commission 1956-57 P. 3. 

2. Ibid. P.. 25 and 7, 11, 19, 20, 29, 31* 47, 53, 65, 90, 91, 94, 95, 96, 
107 etc. 

.3. Bulletin No. 1 (Publication number 936) of International Sanskrit 
Conference P. 2 

4. TTT g^f Sff^TTFT 

5. Malavikagnimitram 1/2. Kalidasa. 

The wise men accept or reject after examining it, 

6. Report of the Sanskrit Commission 1956-57 P. 90. 

7. Ibid. P. 4, 8, 9> 11, 18, 22, 23, 50, 76 to 91, 95 96, 98, 99, 102, 112, 
: 116, 125, 126, 192, 197, 198. 

8. "Sukla Yajurveda 36/17. 

Let peace prevail in Heaven, in the sky and on earth, in water and 
; vegetation. Peace may prevail in woods and ViJvedevas, Brahman 
and all. Peace and only peace. Let that peace be mine. 

: 9. Brahman is the only truth, world is illusory. 

Individual soul is (also) Brahman and not (a), separate (entity)* 



10. Kathopanis ad 2/2/9-1 0-11. 

Even so the inner "self" of all created things is one. 

-11. Ibid. 2/2/12. 

The Self-controlled inner 'self of all created things is one which 
manifests its one form severally. The wise (men) \vho see Him 
residing in 'self' get lasting happiness, none else. 

12. Who would fight (and) with whom ? 

13. Brahma-Sutra Sankara Bhasya. 1/1/1 

14. I am Brahman. 

15. Thou art that. 

16. Sveta^vataropanisad. 6/11. 

One God, omnipresent, inner self of all creation is concealed in 
all objects. 

17. Ibid. 6/12. 

One who turns the one seed of many inactive (souls) into several 
is (really) single (and) self controlled. The wise (men) who see 
him residing in 'self get eternal happiness and none else. 

18. isavasyopanisad. 6. 

He who sees all this creation in one 'self* and one 'self ' in all 
creation does not feel aversion. 

19. Ibid. 7. 

In the state in which one who knows 'seir to be all created things 
how can there be any delusion or grief to one who sees unity (in 

20. Brhadaranyakopanisad. 4/5/6. 

S5^ T f / thC SakC f husband that the husband is dear but 
husband , dear for the sake of her own self. Not indeed for the 
sake of W1 fe 1S Wlfe dea r but wife is dear for the sake of his own 

21. Ibid. 4/5/6.' 

The 'self should be seen, heard, meditated upon, and deliberated. 

22. Ibid. 4/5/6. 

and knowing, Wf d 



23 Ibid. 4/5/7. 

Brahman leaves one who thinks oneself different from Brahman. 
Warrior leaves one who thinks oneself different from the warriors. 
The worlds leave one who thinks oneself different from the worlds. 
The deities leave one, who thinks oneself different from the deities. 
The Vedas leave one who thinks oneself different from the Vadas. 
The elements leave one, who thinks oneself different from the 
elements. All leave one who thinks oneself different from all. 

24. Chhandogyopanisad. 3/14/3. 

This myself (residing) in heart is smaller than a grain of rice or a 

seed of barley or a grain of Syamaka or husked Sya.ma.ka. This 

myself (residing) in my heart is bigger than the earth, bigger than 
the sky, bigger than Heaven, bigger (even) than these worlds. 

25. Svetasvataropanisad. 3/20. 

'Self is kept in the cave of this living being is smaller than the 
molecule and bigger than the big. 

26. ISavasyopanisad. 5. 

It is inside all and even outside all. 

27. Rgveda. X/7/90/1. 

Covering the universe from allsides He stood over-filling it by ten 
fingers, 

28. Brhadaranyakopanisad. 4/5/7. 
All this is (what) this 'self (is), 

29. Yogastitra. 1/1. 

Yoga is proposed because of its efficacy to instruct truth* 

30. Ibid, 1/2. 

Yoga is the control over mind-behavior. 

31. Ibid, 2/3, 

32. Ibid. 1/30. 

33. Ibid. 2/28, 

By practising the discipline of Yoga on the decay of impurities* 
knowledge is manifested and discretion is achieved. 

34. Ibid. 2/29. 

35. Ibid. 2/30, 



36. Ibid. 2/34. 

~37. Ibid. 2/31; 

^38. Always to be observed. 

,39. Ibid. 2/33. 

40. Page 52-53. 

.41. Bhagavad Gita 2/48. 

- Evenness (pf mind) is called Yoga. 

42. Ibid, 6/29. 

He whose self is harmonised by Yoga sees the 'self residing .in ail 
beings and all beings in the c selF; everywhere he sees equality, 

43. Yogasastra 2/20. 

One who meditates upon the pleasure and pain, likes and dislikes 
of all being as of self does npt commit violence which is an evil for 
one's own self. 

44. Yoga sutra. 2/35. 

By establishment of non-violence (all) enmity ends, 

45. Of all creatures. 

46. Here, indeed, even the animals, forsaking their enmity and with 
their souls pacified enjoy their residence in the penance Grove, 
Even so, the serpant troubled by the rays of the sun enters the 
(shade of) peacock's feathers without any misgiving; the young one 
of the deer suck the breast of the lioness-, 

47. Yoga Sastra. 2/48, 

He who gives a sense of security to (other) beings has no" fear from 
them. As is the gift, so is the reward. 

48. Knowing the joy of Brahman (he) never gets frightened, 

-49. Bhagavad Glta. 12/15, 

By whom the worlds are not grieved and by the worlds who is not 
grieved, J 

50. -Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism" page-i2&-29, . ' . . 



( 71 ) 

51 Fie upon the strength of the warrior, the strength of the Brahmana 
is the (true) strength. 

52. RaghuvanSam. 1/8. 

I shall tell of the dynasty of the Raghu-K ings, who took to study 
in childhood, to enjoyment of (worldly) objects in youth, to hermit 
life in old age and gave up their bodies by Yoga at death. 

53. Surely, the potency from which there result either good or evil 
should be considered as desirable. As the power to cook unripe 
food (and) turning it to sweet dish as well as Jhe power capable of 
burning down various useful things proceed from one and the same 
fire, even so, the potency to engage in action auspicious and 
inauspicious of the spirit. Those from which again spiritual 
strength, valour etc. are effected, whether they be auspicious 
or inauspicious means, are certainly to be desired. That potency, 
is capable of being transformed as desired by acquiring (suitable) 
instruments. Hence getting there is profitable only. 

54. Hitopadesa. Mitra-labha, 71 . 

None is one's friend and none one's enemy. Friends are made 
according to (their) practice and so are enemies, 

55. Page. 155. 

56. Hitopadela-Mitralabha, 70. 

Considerations like c this is mine" or *not-mine' > belong to the narrow 
minded. For man with a generous heart the (whole) world is one 
family. 

57. Bhagavad Gita. 2/33, 

If you do not engage (yourself) in this lawful battle you will incur 
sin having lost your righteousness and reputation, 

58. The Bhagavad Gita. Introductory Essay, P. 68. 

59. Bhagavad Gita. 3/30, 

Fight being freed from (war) fever. 

60. The Bhagavad Gita. Introductory Essay, p. 69. 



(72) 
61. Abhijnana&kuntalam. 1/11, Kalidasa. 

! 

Your weapon is to protect the oppressed (and) not to attack 
innocent. ' J 



62. May all be happy, may all be free from disease, may all be 
with good in this world. May none be afflicted. 

63. Report of the Sanskrit Commission. 1 956-57. P. 78. 

64, Bulletin No. 1 of International Sanskrit Conference. P. 2. 

65, Atharvaveda 19/1/9/13-14. 



. Whatever in the world, the seven sages know as pacific, may fa 
all become benevolent to me. Let prosperity be mine, fearlessness 
be mine. May peace prevail on earth, may peace prevail in tie 
sky; may peace prevail in the Heavens, may peace prevail in He 
waters, may peace prevail in the herbs, may peace prevail in k 
vegetation, may the Visva-devas (universal gods) be peaceful to tie, 
may all gods be peaceful tome. Peace (and nothing but) pew 
prevails by means of (these numerous kinds of) pjace. May t 
pacify by (those numerous kinds of) peace everything-whatever is 
here heinous, whatever is here cruel, whatever is here sinful. All 
that being tranquil, all that being benevolent may be propitious 
for us. 



KALIDASA'S INFLUENCE ON THE WEST 
By Dr. S.R. Schgal 

Since the revival of Arts and Letters in the 15th Century in Europe, 
Western scholars have been drawn to Oriental thought and way of life. 
From the 16th Century onward missionaries have visited India and 
drunk at her fountain. Abraham Roger actually translated into Dutch 
the THREE SATAKAS OF BHARTRHARI as early as 1651. 

With the establishment of the East India Company in our country 
Sir William Jones was sent to Bengal for administrative purposes. Along 
with the many sided activities he was absorbed into the study of Sanskrit 
and impressed by the language he soon threw himself into an English 
translation of the SAKUNTALAM of Kalidasa. This rendering into 
first European language was hailed by eminent poets in all parts of the 
continent. Prof.Herder paid the highest tribute to the genius of this great 
poet of India. At one place he has obserbed "Do you not wish with 
me that instead of religious books like the Vedas they would give us 
more useful and agreeable works of the Indians and especially their best 
poetry of every kind ? It is here that the mind and character of a nation 
is best brought to life before us. I have received a truer and more real 
notion of the manner of thinking among the ancient Indians from the 
SAKUNTALAM than from all their ancient works". It is indeed true 
that the works of Kalidasa have depicted our national life and culture 
in bright colours. 

GERMANS' TRIBUTE 

The First English rendering of the SAKUNTALAM appeared in 
1789. Immediately after two years the play was translated into German 
by Prof. Forster. His words cannot be antiquated which he wrote in the 
introduction to his translation 

"How poor we would remain, if we confined ourselves to our own 
German or European culture. Every country has its peculiarities, which 
influence the spiritual powers and organizations of its people. If we 
compare these varying individualities and separate the general from the 



local, we shall arrive at the right understanding of mankind. . . Here an 
entirely new vista of thought opens up before our mind and imagination, 
an extraordinary beautiful individuality of the human character. . .It is 
necessary that to set out clearly how the differences between Indian 
mythology, history and customs and the Greek, for instance, exhibit 
works of that country in an unusual form and appearance to us, but 
also to show how the significant thing about such works is not whether 
it consists of five or seven scenes, but that the most delicate feelings 
which the human heart possesses can be just as finely expressed on the 
Ganges by the dark brown people as on the Rhine, or the Tiber by our 
white races". 

This translation fell into the hands of Goethe the greatest poet of 
Germany. Like Dr. Tagore in India he wielded overwhelming influence 
in the West. He was greeted by Napolean as the leader of the European 
literature. In the 18th century the German poet modelled the prologue 
of his celebrated Play FAUST on the pattern provided by the 
SAKUNTALAM. For years he was struck with admiration for this 
unique work. He found in it the universal human content, women's 
purity and innocent submission, man's forgetfulness, mother's loveliness, 
father and mother united through their own offspring. He called the 
play the meeting point of 'HEAVEN AND EARTH'. His tribute is not 
an exaggeration born of sentimentalism but the matured judgement of a 
true critic. He has clearly brought out the point that beauty goes hand 
in hand with moral law. Beauty upheld by the halo of goodness is 
eternal. The love of man and woman is neither beautiful, nor lasting 
so long as it remains self-centred, so long as it docs not yield fruit, so 
long as it does not diffuse itself in the society over son and daughter, 
guests and neighbours. 

Another great savant of Germany who learnt Sanskrit for the study 
of SAKUNTALAM in original was Prof. Schlegel. He loved to stay in 
Paris to study the language under the French Sanskritist Chezy. Dr. Sten 
Konow, a Norwegian Indologist has given a statistical account of trans- 
lations of SAKUNTALAM into European languages. In German langu- 
age this play has been translated nearly more than thirty times. Similarly 
French, Dutch, Italian, Polish, Russian, Swedish, Spanish, Hungarian 
scholars enriched their literary wealth by translation and frequent 
adaptions. A special feature of these renderings lies in the fact that 
almost all translations appeared in the nineteenth century. Critics and 
Scholars were enticed by the lofcy ideals and human appeal, the play 
abounds in. 

Latest researches have proved that the fact that Shelley had read the 
English translation of Sakuntalam by Sir William Jones and was pro- 



foundly influenced by the intrinsic beauty of the play. His poem on 
Skylark contains echoes of Kalidasa's characteristic feature of pearless 
upama' (purnopama) in not less than five couplets. Scholars and poets 
like Zoken Palit and Tagore felt that Shelley, the exponent of intellectual 
beauty must have tasted sweet, fresh and soothing honey of Kalidasa's 
poetry. His bewitching portrayals of women must have provided inspi- 
ration to the kindred soul. His poem 'The Sensitive Plant" has pointed 
references to the blossoming of A so k a tree at the touch of a lovely 
woman's gentle feet. To quote the haunting lines. 

4 1 doubt not the flower of that garden sweet, 
Rejoiced in the sound of her gentle feet, 
I doubt not felt the spirit that came 

From her glowing fingers through all their frame,, 

And Indian plants, of scent and hue. 

The sweetest that ever were fed on dew. 

Leaf by leaf, day by day, 

Were massed into common clay/ 

The echo fount of these lines of Shelley is found In Ka.Hda.sa e.g. 

The Asoka tree with sweetly dancing lines, 
The favourite Bakul tree are near the bower 
If amaranth-engirdled jasmine- vines, 
Like rne they wait to feel the winning power 
Of her persuasion ere they blossom into flower 

(Megh Duta/II, 18) 

Keats, minstrel of immortal songs of beauty was too influenced by 
Kalidasa. His various poems especially Endymion contains echoes of 
the Sakuntalam. The seventh act of this most famous of Sanskrit play 
has beautiful description of the chariot of the god Indra which has found 
articulate expression in Keats's Endymion. The images of Kama and 
Brahma in the same poem reveal remarkable similarity to these in 
Kalidasa. Enlightened scholars like Abercrombie and Rawlinson have 
endorsed the view that Keats must have looked into English translation 
of the Sakuntalam by Sir Jones. To quote the original words of 
Kalidasa : 

"Plovers that fly from mountain caves 
Steeds that quick-flashing lightning leaves, 
And chariot-wheels that drip with spray- 
A path O'er pregnant clouds betray.' 

(Sakuntalam 7. 7) 



C A silver car air-borne. 

Whose silent wheels, fresh wet from clouds of morn, 

Spun off a drizzling dew, (jj^ 513.520) 

Abercrombie, the critic and poet writes on this affinity in his book 
Theory of Art. Inspired realization of this kind is perhaps the com- 
monest as it is also perhaps the most useful of the workings of genius in 
poetry. There is a fine example in the beautiful Indian diama : The 
chariot of the god Indra drivirg through heaven passes over a cloud and 
at once the wetted rims of the wheels begin to spin moisture of the 
sparkling showers off course : that is just what would happen. Keats 
has the very same thing in Endymion but he may have looked into Sir 
W. Jones's version of Kalidasa.. 

Sir Monier Williams who graced the chair of Boden professor of 
Sanskrit at the university of Oxford translated into English the 
Sakuntalam in 1872. At one place he has recorded that at an inter- 
national seminar of books held in Europe in the nineteenth century this 
masterpiece of Kalidasa figured prominently in the hundred best books 
of the world. 

Amongst the scholars who worked enthusiastically on the celebrated 
play, to mention a few of them, are Drs. Otto Boehtlingk, Cappeller, 
Chezy, Pischel, Burkhard and Monier Williams. They have left land- 
marks in the discovery of the four versions of this drama found in 
various parts of the country. 

Another work of KALIDASA which had won the hearts of Europe 
in general and Germany in parficuiar is the MEGHADUTA. Goethei 
knew this work through the translation of H.H. Wilson in 1813. His 
heart burst into a tribute : 

What more pleasant could man wish ? 
Sakuntala, Nala, there must one kiss, 
And Meghaduta, the cloud messenger 
Who would not send him to a soul sister 
Who would not send him to a soul sister 

_ The versatile genius of KALIDASA fascinated Schiller, the great 
lyricist writer of Germany. He was influenced by this unique compo- 
sition of the Cloud Messenger which is visible in his celebrated work 
MARIA STUART. Shelley's well known poem 'Cloud' contains echoes 
of Kahdasa. It appsars that the Romanticists of English Literature had 
deep influence of Kalidasa whose English translations by Sir Jones were 



purchased by some of them. In 1826 W. Von Humboldt a savant and 
statesman extolled this composition for its idyllic descriptions of the 
advent of rainy season, when the first clouds come up from the south. 
This was followed by C, Scrnvt^s translation in prose and in verse by 
many forgotten poets. In 1833 Ruckerl, the great German poet, out of 
his high regard for the genius of India rendered t lie lllegy of Aja, from 
the RAGHUVANSA which set up new literary form. India will 
cherish the memory of this great writer for his beautiful poem in German 
languagethe wisdom of the Brfihmuns which was hailed by experts 
more rich in thought ami more perfect in form than even Gocthe\ 
West Osllicher Diwan. 



INFLUENCE ON RUSSIA AND AMERICA 

Dr. N. Karamzin the famous Soviet historian translated sonic acts 
of theSAKUNTALAM in 1792. This work appeared under the title- 
SCENES FROM SAKUNTALAM, Indian Drama, Again in 1879 a 
complete translation of this play was undertaken by Prof, Alexei 
Putyata. 

In America this play was published in the original as early as 1892. 
This was nobly edited by Dr. Pischel and nicely brought out In the 
Harward Oriental series. The best English translation ever appeared is 
from the facile pen of Prof. Ryder who has laid India under a deep debt 
of gratitude. The great American critic evaluated the works of Kitlidasa 
in the most generous ways. While paying his tribute to the son of 
Saraswati, Prof. Ryder remarks *lt is interesting to observe that the 
centuries of intellectual darkness in Europe have some time coincided 
with centuries of light in India. The Vedtis were composed for the most 
part before Homer. Kalida.su and his contemporaries lived while 
Rome was tottering under barbarian assault/ At another place the 
same authority adds 'Rarely has a man walked on this earth who 
observed the phenomena of living nature as accurately as he, though his 
accuracy was of course that of the poet, not that of the scientist. It is 
Kalidasa who for the first time in world literature wrote CLOUD 
MESSENGER whose theme is that of the creative artist, 

Thus the study of Kalidasa has exerted a great influence on the 
mind of the West. In Germany and France he has been deeply studied 
in the original and enthusiastically admired in translation, not the 
orientalist mere, but the poet, the critic, the natural philosopher, a 
Goethe, a Schlegel, a Humboldt, having agreed on account of his tender- 
ness of feeling and his rich creative imagination to set Kalidasa very 
high among the glorious company of the sons of song. 



IMAGES OF THE CLOUD AS VISIONED BY 

KALIDASA AND P. B. SHELLEY 
Sharrna Budh Dev, Gurukula Kangri University. 



Image is the mirror of thought even though it may be emotive or 
scientific kind. Both these poets are masters to balance these two to 
their propriety of communication. The cloud has been transformed on 
the basis of thought in many beautiful and ugly forms. Ugliness in 
poetry consequently is beautiful as an Indian Alankara is beauty. l 
Transformation is a natural process and not an artificial one which 
ancient Alankarasastrins connect with the material form of Sabda and 
Artha. Beauty is a concept of the Soul, not the material body of the 
Sabda and Artha. This clue must be again a subject of scrutiny, in this 
age of revaluation. Let us go above the Sabda and Artha that is 
symbolism which is akin to Dhvani. Psychology plays a major part in 
the formation of these images -for instance red colour according to 
psychology denotes sex but we find redness in Japa flower denoting 
devotion 2 towards the lord Siva. Kaiidasa has used this popular flower 
but only once. 

Emotive touch of the poet makes beautiful and ugly images from 
any object of comparison. Such is in the case of the cloud. It is an art 
"but without imitation. 

The cloud though materially is a mixture 3 of smoke, light water and 
wind but in bereavement the yaksa personifies it a messenger which is 
purely an emotive transformation. Shelley personifies it sometimes in 
the first person*. Images make these poor words very rich with beautiful 
sences. 



?. 

^ Sfsif %3r: srf^^T^^Rf SSTH: Megh, I 39 

3. Megh 1-5. 2, 

4. I bring showers of thirsting flowers 

From the sea and the streams (The cloud. L. 1-2) 



The cloud has many coloured shapes red 1 , white in the autumn, 
black 2 , orange and yellow besides rainbow in it. The most important 
analogical factor that dominates in these poets is the liquidity 3 of the 
cloud to express joy and sorrow. Lyrical poetry without liquidity of 
thought is tasteless. Images of the cloud are found to be befitting. 
The cloud changes its garb with the seasons, so variety prevails in their 
poetry. 

One can easily measure the feelings of the poets by the images of 
the cloud from the rating of the form of it. 

Kalidasa repeats Images from place to place in his poetry to express- 
variety of thought whereas Shelley profusely uses them to exhibit sorrow- 
often hope. Comparatively this shows the masterly tackling of the 
poetic scenes in his poetry. Shelley sometimes sirpa^,es Kulidasa in 
depicting the climax of sorrow of death. Kalidasa in his poetry may be 
lacking in this respect due to the mania for the traditional censure of 
inauspicious scene but sometimes his daring descriptions 1 have been 
noticed where the ruins have been described as clouds torn in the 
evening on account of strong wind. This scene leaves an impact of 
acute feeling of sorrow on the mind of the reader. Lightning is the 
wife of the cloud 5 in Kalidasa but in another place death scene is pre- 
sented from the mouth of mourning Rati. c Similar is the vision of 
Shelley where sorrow 7 overpowers happiness. 



?. T-RTffcr^Freir: qzfhprf ^"ter: Kumar Sam. ViII-45 

ssiTfMr srrg*fnm I Kuir.ar Sam. 1-4 

: Megh. 1-52 

cflfh | Megh. 1-60 

. n-33 



I sped like some swift cloud ......... 

...... Scattering the liquid of joy of life. 

Prometheus Unbound. Act. I 764-66 



Raghu. XVI- 11 
: Megh. 1-41 

Kumar. IV-33 



7. Like a torn cloud before the hurricane 

As one that in a silver vision floats (Alastor, L 315-16) 



( 80 ) 

Kalidasa is a poet of auspicious tradition which represents Ancient 
Indian culture but Shelley everywhere seems to be revolutionary that is 
why we find in his images broken traditions and creation of a new world 
of peace and happiness. After all peace and happiness is a common 
search, for both. For Kalidasa divinity is religiously bound that con- 
stantly conditions his mind where as for Shelley divinity (no God) lies 
in nature, that is why he is practical son of the nature 1 where mytholo- 
gical images are rare. In both these poets concept of beauty of life 
has a dominent feature. Kalidasa combines repeatedly lightning and 
cloud as pair of Indumati and Aja, 2 Rati and Kama, and Yaksa and 
Yaksini. Here we find a combination of activity and life as the 
attribute of the lightning and the cloud. 

Moon has been looked as a symbol of beauty and peace in every 
literature on the earth but when it is stained with the cloud 3 sometimes 



"And I became at the last the even as a shade, 

A smoke, a cloud on which the winds have preyed." 

(Revolt of Islam. L.3058-59) 

I ....... it hung 

Upon his life, as lightning in a cloud 
Gleams, hovering ere it vanish, ere the flood 
Of Night close over it. (Alastor L 416-18) 



Kumar IV 33, Megh I 41, 11,1,17,55. 



Reghu. VI 65 and Cf. 



3. Of spirit piercing joy, whose light 

Like the moon struggling through the night 

Of Whirl-wind-rifted cloud, did break (Rosalind. And Helen 

A A ^ T L. 1057-59) 

And then I saw and felt. The moon was high 
A cloud as of a coming storm were spread 

Revolt of Islam (L. 2665-66). 
Then yon dim cloud now fading on the moon 
Even while we gaze, though it awhile a rail 
To hide the orb of Truth (Revolt of Islam ) (L 3271-74) 
And compare also Hellas. L. 337-38 Early poems 
of Shelley L. 1-2 Epipsychidion and A Roman Chamber L.5 

r: Raghu VI 44 



, Ragu XIII 77 

Also compare Raghu XIX 39. 



Both these poets regard the cloud as Cayatma or a shade, so it has 
light and speedy gait shows the irresistible spirit 1 . In Kalidasa the speed 
of the cloud cannot be obstructed even by mountain and it is also 
compared with the unchecked army. It can pervade the sky suddenly 
with the force of the wind. Shelley wings the cloud 2 in his poetry; 
Kalidasa though mythologically does the same to show the unobstructed 
and pervading speed in his poetry. These are the beautiful images of 
the cloud to communicate the idea more forcibly than poor words. 

The cloud has terrible and harsh sound 3 . Kalidasa transfers the 
sound to melodious sound of the tabor' 1 . Here the deep and melodious 
sound serves the purpose of music for the lord Siva worship. Sometimes 
tabor's sound for victory has been used to convey the sense of pride. 
Shelley compares the sound with knell. 

Lightning, storm, hail-stones and strong rain are the weapons of 
the cloud. To tranquil wild fire it is used for torrential showers 5 . At 
the same time see the ugly form of wielding hailstones when used in 
very hard and terrible sense of order 6 for the banishment of Sita. 

1. I sped, like some swift cloud that wings the 

wide air's wildernesses (Prometheus unbound Act. I L. 764 

n Raghu. V 27 



f? ^rT ^^SFfTT^iTTWT: 2T>^rcrfraT<2T *T*r: 1 1 Raghu. XVI 25 
Compare also Raghu. XVIII-38 

2. Third Image was dressed 

In white wings swift as clouds in the winter skies; 

Revolt of Islam L. 2165-66. 
s- *r*?r: ^T i Megh. 114 

1.O % 

; \ Megh. I 64 

: ^T^T 

spTrTTs ?nr wq%^r^r ^rft *r*Br: i Meg.h I 59 
compare also Megh. I 37, II 1, 5 Raghu. IX 11 Kumar, VI 40 

Malavik. 1-21, Adonais. 



I Megh. I 56 

sffcqrf% *rsr ^rr^mq *rfta?T: ^mr^^^^TT n Raghu. XIV 53 
Compare also flre^ffa": Raghu. XVIII 21 
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Surprising enough these hailstones have been used to end cruelty 1 of 
Sarabha. Again see the elastic image of the cloud which possesses 
rainbow as its fearful bow, the showers as the arrows and the lightning 
as bow string 2 to denote king's sexual un satisfaction because it was 
before with Urvasi a very fine scene. Again the cloud possessing these 
weapons has been compared with a king to show his chivalrous 8 form 
when he confronts a lion. The showers have been compared \vith 
arrows so profusely used that rain of arrows have come to become an 
idiomatic expression. 4 This image is further developed when compared 
with Arjuna 5 , arrows with showers and the warriors' faces with the 
lotuses. Kalidasa is fond of developing the image everywhere to express 
so many senses. It shows Meghaduta is a matured work of Kalidasa. 
Shelley creates a cloud 6 more ugly than Kalidasa. Speech that shows 
cruelty 7 is beautifully furnished. Shelley depicts better feelings through 
these images. The cloud has got another weapon in Shelley as smoke 
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V 



fsRT T TsfWsfV it Vikra. IV 7 

^nr i 

1 1 Raghu, IX 54 

Raghu. IV 41 

: Raghu. Ill 58 

1 1 Megh. I 

^"* ................ - .......... his eyes 

Which gazed on the undazzling sun, now blinded 
By the white lightning, while the pondrous hail 

(Prometheus unbound) Act III scene II L. 13-15 
To speak in thunder to the rebel world 
Like sulphurous clouds half shattered by the storm 
compare-Hellas L. 301-303 

5. Hellas L. 624-29. Pater omnipotens L. 4-6 The fugitives L. 23-30 
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to overpower infant wind (weak soul). Smoke as compared with cloud 
has been used as symbol of acute frustration. Shelley's works are full 
of such images. 

Poets create an environment of horror with the help of ugly devilish 
form of the cloud. 1 Kalidasa rarely accepts such scenes whereas 
Shelley has got mania for such images due to his life-long struggle. 
Rainbow is sound to eyes but it has been crimsoned with blood to show 
horror. Kalidasa campared the cloud with goblin 2 which was before 
beautiful when he psychologically depicts the perverse condition of the 
king Pururavas. 

Kalidasa uses thunder of the cloud for terror for the love sport 8 so 
the ugly feature changes to beaxitiful one. Shelley could not approach 
to that height of Kalidasa of diverting such situations to beautiful one. 
Sanskrit poets generally connect the sight of the cloud with sex distur- 
bance. 4 I think the image of the cloud verily like an elephant 5 may be for 
sex. The elephant is the most sexy animal because Kalidasa compares 
the pair's sexual sport with the elephant pair in Raghu. XVI 68, 16, 



r: fq*ftfRfTOfPTnr II Sak. Ill 24 

Of the victorious darkness, as he fell 
Like the last glare of the day's red agony 
Which, from a rent among the faery cloud. 

Prometheus unbound Act III Scene II L. 6-8 
Of safe assassination and all crime 
Made stingless by Spirits of the Lord, 
And blood red rainbows canopied the land. 

Queen Mab VII 232-34 

Compare Hellas L. 859-61 

: 1 Vikra. IV 7 

i Raghu. XIX 38 



nMcgh. 1 22 
^r: i Megh. 13 



Compare also Raghu. XIII 28 
X.. ^itmfcjRf fFstsf ^RM TOf Megh. I 2 



XIX- 11 Kumar III 37 and clear picture in Vikra. IV 5,14,23,24,29 s 
44,47,62. Kalidasa might have fixed the idea from there. Elephants 
generally fight for the herd of she-elephants. One elephant being defeated 
or wounded lives alone in the forest and becomes fierce 
out of sex irritation; Yaks a is alone being separated from his spouse 
due to Sapa may take the cloud as an elephant to expioss his unsatisfied 
sex. Similarly that the most abominable scene that Kalidasa has demons- 
trated is to pre-suppose hate 1 and horror because of his belief in omens 
when Paraurama comes to confront Rama that cloud is changed to the 
blood-red clothes of women like quarters in menstruation, I have not 
seen such an ugly image in Shelley; poetically it may be among the best 
images suggesting acute feeling of hate at this juncture. Again the she- 
goblin Tataka 6 has also been compared with the cloud wielding orna- 
ments of skulls like cranes, shows rage and hate here also. 

Disturbance and destruction 3 abundantly described by Shelley in 
his poetry where the beautiful cloud has been uglified. Kalidasa avoids 
such scenes but again we find mythological names of the cloud as 
Puskara and Avartaka 4 famous for the destruction of the universe. 
Mental condition due to frustration have been used as the sun dies 5 in 
the cloud. 

Kalidasa seems to be bound to narrate according to the plot^f the 
story where as Shelley is free to paint nature in connection with any 
free idea. Only once Kalidasa takes up the cloud of the winter for the 



feft 5ft ffJ^C^ftsR- WTT: 1 1 Raghti. XI 60 

i Raghu. XI 15 



3. The Earth 

Who all our green and azure universe 

Threatenedest to muffle round with black destruction sending 

A solid cloud of rain hot thunder stones 

And splinter and knead down my children's bones. 

Promethues unbound Act IV L. 340-43 
Compare also Hellas L.648-58 ond L. 957-64 



t Megh 16 
5. The witch of Atlas L. 65-68 
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death 1 scene of Meghanada. Shelley's images are generally emotive 
whereas Kalidasa has balanced emotive and scientific images. Shelley 
regards sometimes the cloud as a symbol of a perishable thing 1 where 
no body can deny the philosophical vision of this poet. Kalidasa takes 
in the sense of disappearance 3 due to transmigration system in his 
poems. The cloud has got another wonderful similarity with human 
being that it grows healthy when black and grows weak and then per- 
ishes when it had rained off-white and pale in the winter. Kalidasa has 
personified it in Meghaduta' 4 which feeds on the water of streams, smells 
odour and sees the beauty of the nature. 

In Adonais a pathetic scene appears which no body can forget 
describing death with the image of the cloud 5 . Both these poets expand 



\ Raghu. Xli 79 

There late was one which whose subtle being 
As light and wind within some delicate cloud 
That fades amid the blue noon's burning sky, 
Genius and death contended 

The sunset, L 1-4 
Compare also, 

We are as clouds that veil the midnight moon 
How restlessly they speed and gleam and quiver 
Streaking the darkness radiantly ! -yet soon 
Night closes round and they are lost for ever: 

Mutability L 1-4 

2, Like things which every cloud can doom -to die 

The Witch of Atlas L 516 

The moon beyond the clouds thou living form 
Among dead 

Epipsychidion. 

I Raghu. X 48 



5. A phantom among men companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm 
Whose thunder as its knell; . 

Adonais L 271-73 

The fire for which all thirst; now beams on me 
Consuming the last cloud of cold mortality 
Adonais L 485-86 
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the image to that extent that idea becomes clear for the reader. It was 
their considerate attitude towards the reader. Sec the skill of the poet 
how he transfers the thunder sound to the sound of bell at the time of 
death. 

The cloud has among the object of the nature, a rare feature of 
raining into drops of water which are analogically described as tears 
giving vent to the inner feelings of sorrow 1 and joy psychologically 
termed as Catharsis. In sorrow one becomes emaciated in form while 
weeping is a very pathetic scene. 

Kalidasa's expression of joy, sorrow and sympathy has striking 
similarity with his new poet-friend Shelley. In bereavement Rama sheds 
tears with the cloud 1 ; at another place these tears arc of sympathy 3 when 
the perverse condition of yaksini causes the cloud to weep. 

As far as ugly images of the clouds are concerned we find them in 
rage, sorrow, hate etc. unattractive to attract and beautiful images of 
love*, sympathy etc. are attractive to attract a peculiar phenomena in 
poetry. Both these poets are matured artists. 



1. Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise ! 

She knew not' t was her own; as with no stain 
She fade, like a cloud which had outswept its rain. 

Adonais L 88-90 
Rough wind, that monest loud 
Grief too sad for song; 
Wild wind, when sullen cloud 
Knells all the night long; 
Sad storm, whose tears are vain, 

A dirge L 1-5 
Compare Fragments of An Unfinished Drama L. 185-195 



r 1 1 Raghii. XIII 26 
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Later vedantic philosophy is clearly seen to show nothingness of the 
physical body and change to subtlity of the Soul 1 that pervades the 
clean-hearted one. Love philosophy has been also pictured. 2 

Human wishes are transient 3 like the sight of a rainbow though 
attractive. Kalidasa adds divinity to the cloud which we don't find in 
Shelley when clouds shower flowers. 4 The cooling shade of the cloud is 
also marvellously portrayed, which can serve, 5 



1. And I became at last even as a shade, 

A smoke, a cloud on which the winds have preyed, 
Till it be thin as air; 

Revolt of Islam L 3058-60 



l Megh. I 43 

2. The clouds that are heavy with love's sweet rain, 

Prometheus Unbound Act IV L 178. 
Winged clouds soar here and there* 
Dark with rain new new buds are dreaming of: 
*Tis love, all love! 

Prometheus Unbound Act IV L. 367-69* 
Compare Megh. I 26,27, 21 Raghu.XIII 27 

3. Now Peter felt amused to see 
Shades like rainbow's rise and flee 
Mixed with a certain hungry wishes. 

Peter Bell the Third Part VI-XXVI 



v. qyMvj^ftfipffi; Raghu. XI 3 

: Raghu. XVI 87 



Megh. I 46 
i Raghu. XI 1 1 
Compare The Daemon of the World Part I L 232- 34 
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When they describe nature, beauty fountains forth when the 
cloud adorns the sky 1 . Here too sense of delight is painted 2 . The cloud 
is compared with sapphire on the river like necklace of pearls. These 
images show the genius and excellency of thought of the imaginative 
giants. Sometimes romantic image of sex 3 is wonderfully expressed 
with the cloud looking like the dark nipple of the earth's mountain 
like breast. At another place it is also imaged as the locks of hair of a 
woman 4 adorned with pearls (like showers). 

The cloud with the rainbow in it is compared with the peacock's 
feather 5 of the lord Visnu. The river is imagined to the beloved one 
emaciated in bereavement of the cloud-which gives joy 6 to her when 
united. The lightning with the cloud is compared with the golden 
streak on the touch-stone. The clouds with the evening look like stream 7 
(Sarayu in Kalidasa). Both these poets think alike to make the rainbow 
as the arched gateway 8 to show highest joy of imagination. Poet 



1. Between the East and West; and half the sky 
was roofed with clouds of rich emblazonary 

Julian And Maddalo L. 70-71 



i Raghu. XIII 56 
Megh. I 49 
: ^Krftram; qrf : i Megh. I 18 

X g=RTT 5n*nrf*ra*r<5^r ^rPT^T^FCT; I Megh. I 66 
K- sr^N" ^TXd^tii *fta%qR3T f^wift: | Megh 115 
V tffan* ^ ^RPT fci'i^W^rar sq^Sfir^ 

^T^ ^ ^^rfcr ftrftnTT ^r ^W^rqro: i Megh. I 30 
vs. ^PS^PH ^msr ^ ^f j^r^^ ^r^ sr^rf : i Raghu XVI 

Compare Revolt of Islam L 496-99 

Rosalind and Helen L. 539-40 



\ Megh II 15 
O sleep Does the bright arch of rainbow clouds, 
And pendant mountains seen in the calm lake 
Alaster L 212- 13 
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reaches the realm of ecstacy when he earns an image. Kalidasa wants 
the cloud heavy with rain 1 because it is for its greatness and modesty 4 - 2 . 
Kalidasa's imaginative grand and high palace of the cloud 3 has women 
of lightnings with paintings of rainbows, tabors of rumbles, floors inscri- 
bed in sapphires of rainy drops. Kalidasa's imagination is sweet and 
loving but Shelly makes he aven of cloud to denote abnormal state of 
mind. Kalidasa soars high from the world where as Shelley's image 
builds heaven but falls on the rough ground of the earth. Kalidasa sees 
the cloud as an elephant* flowing ichor to show majesty but Shelley 
finds joy in adventure comparing it with dolphin. Kalidasa's comparison 
of the cloud with the mountain developes it to pleasure mountain 5 and 



Behold ! 

The rocks are cloven through the purple night 
I see cars drawn by rain bow wings 
which tremple the dim winds. 

Prometheus Unbound Act II Scene IV 128-31 



n Megh. I 20 
Clouds that are heavy with loves' sweet rain 
Prometheus unbound Act. IV L 178 

2. Sak V 12 




Megh II i 

There she would build herself a windless heaven 
Of the cloud whose moving turrets make 
The bastions of the storm 

The Witch of Atlas L. 484 



Megh. II 13 

Like Arian on the dolphin's back The Witch of Atlas L 484 

5. Compare Megh II 13, 17 

And shook heaven's roof of golden clouds 
Poised on hundred azure mountain'- isles 

Hellas L 491-92 

Oh, bear me to those isles of jagged clouds 
which float like mountain on the earth quake 

Hellas L957-58 



( 92 ) 



Shelley uses this comparison for war also. The swans 1 are profusely 
attached with it in Kalidasa. Wonderful is the aesthetic sense of them 
who beautify the ugly dark form of the cloud, vide-Varnamatrena 
Krsnah with the white swans. It must be accepted that beauty when 
attached with ugliness is more beautiful vide Malinamapi Himansor- 
laksma Laksmim tanoti. 

There are places where an atmosphere 2 attracts the attention of the 
reader, of calmness who will not take rest under the canopy of the 
clouds' Both the poets are keen observers of the nature and when they 
take up the image they take up scientifically. 



It is also charming to see how memory of past when expressed 
poetry rises above the memory into an art. 



in 



Rose like the war cry of the northern wind 
Which kills the slugglish cloud and leaves a flock 
Of wild swans struggling with the naked storm 

Hellas L291-93 

Those clouds of ae*ry gold 
That slapt in glittering bellows 
Beneath the azure canopy, 

The Deamon of the World Part I 232-34 
O sleep? Does the bright arch of rainbow clouds 
And pendant mountains seen in the calm lake 

Alastor L 212-13 

Whilest the lagging hours of the day went by 
like windless cloud o'er the tender sky. 

The Sensitive Plant Part I L 96-97 

Raghu. XI 1 1 
Kumar III 48 
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There now the sun had sunk, but lines of gold 
Hung on the ashen clouds, 

The Sun Set L 12-13 
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Hopes are like clouds. Shelley hopes for a heavenly world of 
liberty. 1 In Kalidasa there are birds attached traditionally with the 
cloud which wait for the water of the cloud. They are pea-cocks and 
Catakas. In Shelley thirsting flowers hope for the cloud for their 
blossoms. 

Mythologically the cloud has been compared with the foot of the 
lord Visnu 1 and His colour, the bloody skin of elephant-demon worn 
by the lord Siva 3 the mass of mud' 1 on Nandi bull again of the lord Siva, 
gem - studded flight of steps for Parvati 5 and the shower-bath for the 
celestial damsels are the most sublime divine images presented to the 
cloud 6 . Can we find such images elsewhere, though religious in character. 

Thoughts have taken incarnation in the form of images. Lovely 
and ugly images are beautifully communicating ideas of hate, love, joy, 
sorrow, calmness and disturbance etc. Both these poets are great and 
nobody can venture to lessen the importance of them. Images have 
been flying like clouds with lightning in the firmament of imagination 
where there is no distance of time and space and both these poets are 
keen observers of the nature. Kalidasa's comparison and Shelley's 
impositions in the images are worth keeping in memory. 



1, From a single cloud the lightning flashes 
Whilst a thousand isles are illumined around 

3r*fWf ff sfVf^^r^Tf^^ Raghu. XVII 60 
Compare Raghu V 17 

2, MeghI49,60 

3, Cf Megh I 39 

4, Megh I 55 

5, Megh I 63 

6, Megh I 64. 



THE CONCEPTS OF KATHARSIS AND GUNA-A COMPARISON 

By 

Shrikrishna Mishra 



Aristotle's concept of Katharsis is the concept of the effect that 
tragedy or serious poetry produces on the readers or spectators. Plato 
banished the poets from the ideal state on two grounds. First, they 
are "imitators of the life of the visible nature and so paint an inferior 
view of truth". According to Plato the worldly objects are themselves 
imitations of ideas or eternal realities and poets imitating them are 
imitators of imitations. Secondly, "They feed and water the emotions 
and passions of men instead of restraining them by reason". 1 Of all 
the forms of poetry drama is especially bad, because "through it a man 
becomes many instead of one, it makes him lose his personality in a 
pantomimic instinct and so prove false to himself". 2 

Aristotle defended poets against both these charges. The first 
charge is met by replacing plato's transcendental reality by an immanent 
one, residing in a thing as its essence, as its unity in change, and 
making imitation idealisation. Zeller very well summarises the opin- 
ions of Plato and Aristotle on this point. "While, therefore, Plato and 
Aristotle agree in regarding art as a species of imitation, they draw very 
different conclusions from this account of it. Plato thinks ofitomly 
as the imitation of sensible phenomena and accordingly expresses the 
utmost contempt for the falsity and worthlessness of art; Aristotle, on 
the other hand, looks upon artistic presentation as the sensible vehicle 



1. Republic x, B. Jowetfs translation, Classics Club Colleges 
ed,. p. 477. Cp. Butcher : "Through its tearful moods it (Poetry) 
makes anarchy in the soul by exalting the lower elements over the 
higher and by dethroning reason in favour of feeling". Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, 4th ed., page 246, and F.L. Lucas's 
Translation : "Poetry feeds and waters the passions, weeds that 
should rather be killed by drought". Tragedy, rev. ed., p. 56 

2. Butcher, op, cit., p, 266; see also Lucas, op. cit. 9 p, 56. 
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chief end of serious poetry." There were effects, amusement and the 
like, desired from sensible appearance, scenic representation, style 
metre and music. 7 "Yet the higher and more valuable portion is due 
to that ideal content which, according to Aristotle, it is the function 
of Art to present". 8 

Now, regarding the purifying effect of art, and the conditions of its 
production, there is no unanimity of opinions, because though Aristotle 
promised to explain what he meant by catharsis more clearly in his 
treatise on Poetry, 9 that part of Poetics is missing. 

Butcher says that "A tradition almost unbroken through centuries 
found in it reference to a moral effect which tragedy produces through 
the purification of the passions," and that Corneille, Racine and Lessing, 
in spite of their different interpretations, agreed in assuming the purely 
ethical intention of the drama. 10 He further says that in 1857 Jacob 
Bernays reopened the whole question, by pointing out that catharsis was 
a medical metephor and meant 'purgation* and denoted "a pathological 
effect on the soul analogous to the effect of medicine on the body. The 
thought, as he interpreted it, may be expressed thus. Tragedy excites 
the emotions of pity and fear-kindred emotions that are in the breasts 
of all men and by the act of excitation affords a pleasurable relief. The 
feelings called forth by the tragic spectacle are not indeed permanently 
removed but are quieted for the time, so that the system can fall back 
upon its normal course. The stage, in fact, provides a harmless and 
pleasurable outlet for instincts which demand satisfaction and which 
can be indulged here more fearlessly than in real life". 11 



and deride our neighbours, and also the appetites of sex, the good 
gross earth at the roots of human nature". He adds: "The comic 
festivals of Athens with their phallic element gave an outlet like 
the Roman saturnalia and the medieval feast of fools, to all the 
Rebelais in men." (Tragedy, p. 45). See also Wimsatt and Cleanth 
Brooks: Literary Criticism : A Short History, pp. 46-7. 

7. F. L. Lucas : Tragedy, p. 46. 

8. Zeller, op. cit., p. 309. 

9. See Politics VIII, 7, Bonn's Classical Library ed., p. 284. 

10. Op. cit., pp. 243-4, 

11. Op. cit., p. 245. 



In such an interpretation, Bemays had the suppoit of Milton who 
m his preface to Samson Agcwistes said something similar "Tragedy, 
as it was anciently comp ned, hath bse i ever held tjie gie'ilesl, moialcst 
andmostpiofitable of all othci posing theiefoie said by Aristotle to 
beofpowei, by laising pity *indfcai,oi tcnoui, to purge the mind of 
these and such-hke passions, that measuic with a kind of dehght stirred 
up by reading or seeing those passions well imitated Nor is Nature 
herself wanting m her own effects to make good Ins asset lion, foi so, 
in physick, things of melanchohcfc hue and quality aie used against 
melancholy, sour against sow, salt to lemove salt humours" Thus 
tragedy is a form of homoeopathic cute of emotion by emotions of the 
like kind, but not identical 

There is no quauel so far The controversy is whetherAnstotlc 
meant by cathaisis only this soit of homoeopathic cine or meant some- 
thing moie Butcher's main complaint is that "Beinavs tiantfcned the 
kathaisis of the Politics almost without modification of meaning to the 
definition of tragedy He limited us rcfeicncc to the simple idea of an 
emotional relief, a pleasui able vent foi ovetchaiged feeling. This idea, 
no doubt, almost exhausts the meaning of the phi use as it is used m 
the JPd/H/cj, It also expresses, as has been above explained, one impor- 
tant aspect of the tragic katharsu But the word, as taken up by 
Aristotle into his terminology of ait, has piobably a further meaning It 
exdresses not only a fact of psychology or of pathology, but a punciple 
of art". 13 

Butcher's whole essay is to consider catharsis as a principle of art 
and the meaning of 'pxinfication* he derives from the metaphorical use 
of catharsis "In the medical language of the school of Hippocrates", 
Butcher points out, "it stuctly denotes the lemoval of a painful or 
disturbing element ftorn the oiganism, and hence the purifying of what 
remains by the elimination of alien matter", 13 

Aristotle has not explained the nature of the purifying process. 
One has to work it out with hints left by him 

Catharsis meant, as has bsen explained ahove, expulsion of a harm- 
ful or disquieting element, In the Rh&onc 1 * Aristotle defined both 



12 Op cit, pp. 252-53, 
13. Op dt.> p, 253, 
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pity and fear as forms of pain, Fear was a species of pain arising from 
an impending evil of destructive or painful nature and persons threate- 
ned were ourselves. Pity was pain arising from evil of the same sort 
when it came to undeserving persons. According to Butcher, pity and 
fear in Aristotle are "correlated feelings". "We pity others where 
under like circumstances we should fear for ourselves. Those who are 
incapable of fear are incapable of pity.** 15 The essential tragic effect 
is produced by rousing both pity and fear. Though correlated, the one 
can exist without the other. Fear is primary of the two. It is only 
the inferior tragedy which produces only one emotion. 

But these emotions are not the same in tragedy as they are in life. 
In tragedy we sympathise with the hero who is a man like ourselves. 
Though more elevated, more highly placed, he has weaknesses, imper- 
fections, as we have. "His must be a rich and full personality, compo- 
sed of elements which other men possess, but blended more harmoniou- 
sly or of more potent quality, so much human nature must there be in 
htm that we are able in some sense to identify ourselves with him, to 
make his misfortunes our own." 18 

While we sympathise with the tragic hero, who is both like and 
unlike us, elevated yet fallible, our emotions of pity and terror become 
impersonal. "The true tragic fear becomes an almost inpersonal emo- 
tion, attaching itself not so much to this or that particular incident, as 
to the general course of the action which is for us an image of human 
destiny. We are thrilled with awe at the greatness of the issues thus 
unfolded and with the moral inevitableness of the result. In this sense 
of awe the emotions of fear and pity are blended." 17 

_ Kty, Bemays explains, is preserved from eccentricity and sentimen- 
talism through its kinship with fear. Fear is made unselfish through 
ite alliance with pity. The spectator forgets his own sufferings and 
identifies himself with the fate of mankind. 

Buyer's interpretation thus comes to this. He explains purification 
of emotions like pity and fear on the principle of impersonalisation or 
^ J hlchArist ^takestobethe characteristic merit of 
poetry. The artistic treatment of pity and fear thus purges these 



15. Butcher, pp. 256-7. 

16. Ibid., pp. 260-61. 
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emotions of their admixture of pain. "In accepting this interpretation'. 
Butcher says, "We do not ascribe to tragedy a direct moral purpose and 
influence. Tragedy, according to the definition, acts on the feelings, 
not on the will. It does not make men better though it removes certain 
hindrances to virtue". 18 Aristotle thinks of the aesthetic function of art 
rather than that of the moral effect when he uses the term catharsis as 
the effect of tragedy, formerly applied by him and Plato to music only. 

Zeller comes to a similar conclusion:... This at any rate seems 
obvious that according to Aristotle there is a kind of music which 
produces a katharsis although it possesses no ethical character, and may 
not, therefore, be used in the education of the youth, norpractised by the 
citizens, although it may be listened to by them namely, exciting music 
but if this is so, the catharsis, while not without an indirect moral 
influence, yet cannot itself, as regarded from the point of view of its 
immediate effect, consist in the production of a definite character of 
will. That this is true also of the purification effected by the tragedy 
admits of less doubt owing to the fact that precisely those emotions 
with which it has to deal here expressly connected with excitement are 
i.e. pity and fear". 19 

Thus Butcher follows Zeller in interpreting the Aristotelian term 
catharsis. The main difference between them is that Zeller does not 
consider the difference between the two interpretations of catharsis, 
namely, 'purgation' and 'purification' as of vital importance. "It is of 
less importance", he says, "in point of actual fact, whether it is 
the religious or the medical meaning of purification, that is prominent 
in Aristotle's mind, since in either case alike we are dealing with a 
figurative expression, in the sense that the term does not admit of being 
transferred literally from the one sphere to the other, and we can only 
decide how far he means to extend the analogy contained in it by a 
reference to other passages and to the whole scope of his doctrine. It 
seems probably that he took katharsis, as we might use 'purgation', in 
the first instance to mean the expulsion from the body of burdensome 
or injurious matter, 20 but that in as much as he was here dealing with 
the Application of this conception to states of emotions, he came to 
connect with it, as he went on, the idea of deliverance from pollution 
and spiritual disease as well-just as in general one readily combines 



18. Ibid., p. 269. 

19. Cp. Zeller, op-cit., note 2, vol. II, pp. 311-12. 
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notions connected with the same expression in a confused compound 
without clearly discriminating them from one another. This very notion 
of purgation, moreover, was one in which the ancients were unable to 
keep the ideas of healing and expiation distinct from one another." 21 

Butcher notes three instead of two meanings of the word catharsis 
(a) the medical (b) the religious or liturgical, 'lustratio' or 'expiatio* and 
(c) the moral, 'purification', and says that there is difficulty sometimes 
in keeping them apart. But he does not agree with Zeller that it is not 
important whether the medical or the religious use of catharsis is 
primarily intended, for he says that the medical catharsis implies relief 
upon previous excitation, which is of vital importance for the argu- 
ment. 22 

Regarding emrtions to be purified there is difference of opinion. 
Butcher translates that portion of the definition of Tragedy as "through 
pity and fear effecting the proper purgation of these emotions". F.L. 
Lucas says that the the proper translation is "the relief of such 
emotions", "of emotions of that sort" 23 and includes grief, weakness, 
contempt and blame among the feelings of that sort. Zeller says, "So 
much we learn from his (Aristotle's) own utterance, that the purification 
consists in deliverance from some dominating excitement of passion or 
overwhelming mental depression, and accordingly we must understand 
by the expression in the first instance not only purification within the 
soul of permanent affection, but the removal from it of unhealthy 
ones". 24 

Zeller does not approve of those who interpret Aristotle to mean 
that art effects this removal by satisfying man's innate need of experienc- 
ing, at times, more violent emotions by engaging in harmless excitement. 
He says that the peculiar charac ter of the effect produced by art cannot 
be so easily explained' "Art" he says, ''purifies and soothes the 
emotions, in that it delivers us from such as are morbid or oppressive by 



21. Zelkr, op. cit., vol II, pp. 312-14' 

22. Butcher, op. cit., fn. 1, p. 245, fn. 3, p. 246. 

23. Lucas, Tragedy, p. 43. 

24. op. cit., p. 314. In politics VIIL 1. Aristotle speaks of enthusiasm 
as a form of excitement by which many persons are possessed and 
of which they are "as it were cured and purified" by means of 
orgiastic music. 
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exciting such as are subordinate to its law, directing them, not towards 
what is merely personal, but towards what is universal in man, 
controlling their courses upon a fixed principle and setting a definite 
limit to their force. Thus, for example, tragedy in the fate of its 
heroes gives us a glimpse into the universal lot of man and at the same 
time into an eternal law of justice, music calms mental excitement and 
holds it spell-bound by its rhythm and harmony". Zeller says that 
though Aristotle nowhere expressly says that this is how art purifies yet 
the mutilated fragments of his theory of art read in the spirit of the rest 
of his system makes such a conclusion inevitable. 

In a nutshell, catharsis is purification of emotions by purging them 
of painful and disturbing elements, which is possible by impersonalizing 
or universalizing these emotions. 



II 

It is interesting to compare Aristotle's notion of catharsis as the 
effect of serious poetry with the concept of Guna in Indian poetics, which 
is essentially a concept of the effect of poetry on the reader and the 

spectator, 

At the very outset we should say that the concept of Guna is not a 
very clear one in Bharata's Natya$a$tra. Bharata uses the word Guna 
apparently in two senses. In chapter seven, after enumerating the 
feelings, emotions and their expressions, he remarks that those when 
joined with the universal Guna produce Rasa** the aesthetic delight that is 
the essential poetic content as well as the highest poetic purposs.lt appears 
that Bharata conceives of one universal Guna as of one universal Rasa. 
He points out that the feelings, emotions and their expressions^^, 
pathe and praxeis of Aristotle-produce Rasa, with the admixture of Guna. 
The verse that he quotes is no definition of Guna but describes the effect 
of an admixture of Guna with feelings, emotions and their expressions. 
Unfortunately Abhinavagupta's commentary on this text is not available 
and he does not refer to this passage when later on in the sixteenth 
chapter he comments on the kinds of Guna. In Locana, commenting 
on this topic in the Dhavany&loka of Anandavardhana who propogates 



25. Ebhyafca samanyagunayogena Rasa ni$padyante, Natyatiatfra, cfa.7, 
vol, I. p, 348. 
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the view of three Gunas now generally accepted, 26 Abhinava clarifies t h e 
concept of Guna. Among the three Gunas one is common, of universal 
application and that is known as prasada. This Guna is defined bv 
Anandavardhana after Bharata, though the words used are different 
Anandavardhana defines it as the poem's suggestiveness ofjRa^^ 
all kinds. 27 Bharata's descriptive verse (ch. 7, verse 7) 27 a means that 
"the feeling conveyed by the meaning that is born of communion with 
the heart is a product of Rasa** the aesthetic delight, (tt is all embracing 
in its effect,in as much as even) the body is affected by it as the dry wood 
is consumed by fire". 29 Abhinava commenting on Anandhavardhana's 
universal Guna known as prasada uses two images to explain the nature 
of Guna, One is the image of fire consuming dry wood used by Bharata, 
the other is that of water free from impurities. He uses the two images 
to denote two aspects of the universal Guna. One is suggestive of 
quick self-communion in the mind of the reader or the spectator. The 
other denotes freedom from impurities. 30 

26. It is unprofitable for the purpose of this article to deal with the 
refutation of the ancient theory of ten Gunas held by Bharata, 
Vcmana and others. Now Anandavardhana' s three Gunas have 
been finally accepted by all the later critics. 

27. Samarpakatvam kavyasya yat tu sarva-rasan prati 
Sa prasado guno jneyah sarva-sadharana-kriyah. 

Prasadas tu svacchata fobdarthayoh. Sa ca sarva-sadharano gunafi, 
sarva-racana.sadharana^ ca vyangyapeksayaiva mukhyataya vyavas- 
thito mantavyah. Dhvanyaloka, Pattabhirama Shastri's ed t>n 
212-3. ' FF * 



27a. j w aw 



2*. The compound word, 'rasodbhavah* is capable of just the opposite 
translation: 'the origin of Rasa", and it would appear from the 
prose passage discussed above that this very translation is better, 
but the concept of the highest significance in Indian poetics is Rasa, 
wthout which as Bharata himself remarks, we cannot make a start 

S^ CS " c T iS inllerent in Rasa > but as its effect rather than 
nl OORQ S ^i^ a/wton ^^y^^Pattabliiram Shastri's ed., 
PP- 2US-9, and KfivyaprakOa withPradlpa and Udyota, p. 389. 



rasodbhavah; 
astra, vol. 1, ch. 7, p. 34&. 
30. Locana* pp. 212-13. 
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Quick apprehension of aesthetic delight and purification are thus 
the two characteristics of Guna. 

This common Guna, the samdnya guna of Bharata, known as 
prasada in later poetics, is really an inherent characteristic of aesthetic 
delight (Rasa), its inherent quality (dharma). Mammata uses both the 
images of Abhinava in his definition of prasada the universal Guna, 
though he emphasises only one aspect of Guna, its quick overwhelming 
of the heart with aesthetic delight (Rasa)* 1 . 

The difficulty, however, arises when it is said that Guna is related 
with Rasa as an effect of the latter. 32 Abhinava explains Guna as a 
kind of deliciousness (dsvadavise$a) but it has to be accepted as different 
from the deliciousness of Rasa. It appears that Rasa, the taste of the 
very secretion of the basic disposition that oozes when impregnated with 
the power of the eternal spirit, is the highest aesthetic delight. Guna 
is the peculiar condition of the heart at the time of such an impregna- 
tion. The heart in such a moment expands. Vikasa or expansion is 
said to be the psychic nature of Prasada* It is at the same time 
delightful and pure. Abhinava emphasises these points. 33 

There are two other Gunas known as "madhurya" and *Ojas\ The 
psychic nature of the former is 'melting', d*uti 9 as that of the latter is 
'blazing', dipti. Mammata's definition of the one universal Guna, 
prasada, and Govinda Bhatta's explanation of it show that 'melting* 
and blazing' are two specific ways in which Guna manifests itself. 
Abhinava's explanation also leads to the same view, yet three Gunas 
have been accepted. I think it will be better to state that there is one 
Guna which manifests itself in two forms, 'melting' and 'blazing', 
madhurya and ojas. All artistic or poetic experience expands human 
vision and sympathy. This is done in either of the two ways. But 
sometimes both ways of widening the vision are used in the same poem. 
But to take such cases as examples of the generic Guna, prasada, is to 
confuse matters. 

From the texts referred to above and from NMyaSastw ch. 7, vol. 1, 
p. 358 where Bharata explains the common, universal or generic Guna, 
we can venture to say that there is only one fundamental Guna of 



31, KatyaprakaSa, ch. VIII, Karikas 70-71. 

32, Locana, p. 209 

33, Locana, p. 211-13* 
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serious poetry (that is, poetry which suggests Rasa), that widens 
vision and sympathy. But this is done in either of the two ways * it * 
either in the form of melting or in that of exciting the heart. I n $ 
case the experience is like that of the sugar melting in water. In anoth ^ 
case it is like burning of fuel in fire. These two experiences are possibl 
only in cases of poetry of the first class. They beautify it all the more 3 < 
The expansion of vision or widening of sympathy is really never 
missing as an effect of our reading good poetry, or seeing a good drama 

It has been noted that this is the characteristic of great poetry 
(Rasa) only. Hence it is said by Mammata that Curias are invariably 
found 35 in great poetry (Rasa) only. Thus in the poetry of lower grade 
where there is no Rasa, there is no Guna. 

Indian critics accept eight varieties of Rasa on the basis of eight 
basic feelings of the human heart, and the ninth Rasa is accepted as the 
one fundamental Rasa on the basis of the soul itself, which ninth is the 
primary Rasa giving light to the eight secondary ones. All these nine 
varities of Rasa are poetry of the highest grade. All these purify the 
heart and expand our vision by bringing the heart in touch with the 
eternal spirit, the result of which is that a feeling analogous either to 
melting or blazing is generated. The result of both of thsse is simply 
purification of the heart which while attached to the worldy objects 
remains selfish and narrow and hence a hard knotty stuff. 36 In life, love 
is beset with jealousies. Poetry removes these impurities. Our sympathies 
are- widened and our heart is purified. This purification is possible by 
the quality of the poem which quickly generates the reader's communion 
with his own infinite spirit and that is called Gunz. Guna in Sanskrit 
poetics is both a quality of the poem and an effect produced on the 
reader or the spectator, primarily the latter and secondarily the former 
The Guna as characteristic of a poem is the objective correlative of 
Guna which is primarily a characteristic of the heart in poetic experience 



34. Utkarsahetavah Kavyaprakasa, ch. VIII, karika 60. 

35. Acalastfiitayah, Ibid., ch. VIII. karika 66. 

36. Cp Govinda Bhatta in Pradipa on Kavyaprakata p. 391. 

rj g f tatVameva > d vesadijanya-kafninyabhavah; tatha ca 
5i mrmanaskatai sampadyate tadahladakatvas- 
madhuryam ityarthah 
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Thus in short, the subduing of the empirical self (cittd) by the 
eternal spirit is the main task of serious poetry that suggests Rasa. It 
appears as if the finite self is dissolved. The experience is like the 
melting of sugar in water or burning of fuel in fire. Sometimes in the 
same form we have both the experiences alternately. It depends upon 
the nature of the basic fealings roused by the poem. Thus, according to 
Abhinavagupta, in the case of the feelings of Love and Sorrow the heart 
melts and in those of Anger, Courage and Wonder it blazes. In the 
case of Aversion and Fear it blazes a lot and melts a little, in that of 
Mirth there is as much melting as blazing and in that of Peace melting 
and blazing are alternately predominant. 87 

The quality known technically as Guna is suggested by the peculiar 
combinations of letters, compounds or other ways of composition ."and 
hence Gunas are also said to belong to words and meanings of poetry, 
though Gunas may be said to belong to these only secondarily. 38 In its 
primary sense, for example, , ojas does not consist in the presence of 
compounds in the following fiery speech of Bhlma :,, - 

Cancad-bhujabhrarrLita-Candagdabhighata 
SancurnitoruyugaUsya Suyodhanasya 
Staynavabaddha gham ^Dnita^pnapapi 
Ruttamsayisyati kacans tava devi Bhimah, 

These long compounds are really the most natural verbal expression- of 
an excited mind. Ojas is really the blazing of the heart which is- an 
effect produced by its contact with the eternal spirit, its self-communi- ; 
cation. The words that express the excited mind's feeling are the means 
with the help of which the reader gets a glimpse of that excitement. 
Thus Guna which itself is an effect of Rasa becomes a cause of a peculiar 
combination of words or letters which last is the effect in the concrete 
form. This is so when we think of how the poem came into being. 
But when we read and enjoy it, the peculiar combination of words or 
letters become the cause of our understanding the excited or melted state 
of the character's mind (dlpti or druti) which in its own turn suggests the 
universalized feeling impregmt;d with spirit or Rasa, which is the 
poetic essence. 



37. Locana, p, 212, 

38. KavyaprakdSa, ch. VIII, karika 71. 
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The two concepts- Aristotle's katharsis and Bharata's Guna have 
thus many points of similarity. They both are the effects produced by 
great poetry. Whorever there is Rasa there is Guna . 39 And Rasa the 
highest aesthetic delight ' is characteristic of the greatest poetry only, 
Zelier says that catharsis is an effect only of serious poetry according 
to Aristotle. 

Both are concepts of purification of the heart as already shown. 
Aristotle does not expressly mention how purification is brought about 
but such eminent authorities as Zelier and Butcher say that catharsis is 
brought about by universalization or impersonalization of emotions as 
has been shown above. The concept of universalisation or impersona- 
lization is known also to the Indian critics for they say that all artistic 
or poetic feelings and emotions are impersonal. We do not consider 
artistic objects as either belonging or not belonging to us. We are not 
indifferent to them either. 40 

Abhinava explains impersonalization produced by drama thus. 
The actor is dressed like Rama and we therefore do not take him to be 
an actor, but our mind which knows that Rama belongs to the past 
does not take him to be Rama either. Thus we take leave of the 
consciousness of space and time, past and present. We are not even 
indifferent to the man on the stage, for we see expressions of 
some feeling like love or courage on his countenance and as we have 
these feelings latent in us, we think as if our own feelings are being 
portrayed. 41 Thus the concept Guna in Sanskrit is not a concept of 
impersonalization, for the experience of impersonalization precedes 
that of Guna Enumerating the stages of artistic apprehension. Gokulana- 
tha in his commentary on Kavyaprakasa, (p. 131), states that 
impersonalisation occurs before the experience of Guna. The gist of 
Indian Vedantic schools is that nothing other than the spirit is pure and 
nothing can be purified without being impregnated with the eternal 
infinite spirit. Guna is a specific state of the heart when it is impregnated 
with the eternal infinite spirit, which is the essence of every human 



39. Rasam vina ye navatisthante, pradeepa; yatra Rasal? tatra 
madhuryadikam astyeva, Udyata, Kdvyaprakasa, p. 383. 

40. Kavyaprakasa (with Pradeepa and Udyota). p. 97. 

41. Abhinava-Bh&ratt on Nstyasastra, Gaekwad Oriental Series, 
vol. I, p. 285, 
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being. The common characteristic of this state of the heart is that it is 
purified, that its sympathies and visions are enlarged. 42 The experience 
takes either of two shapes, analogous to the melting of sugar in water 
and the burning of fuel in fire. As already explained the experience of 
melting or blazing depends on the kind of the feeling involved. 

After the experience of impersonalisation, the reader or the spec- 
tator may be said to be stepping into the world of art or poetry. 43 
Immediately after it there is the purification of the heart experienced as 
a widening of vision and sympathy, a sort of psychic expansion, which 
is a result of the contact with the eternal infinite spirit. 

The thesis of Butcher, Bernays and Zeller is that the tragic catharsis 
is produced by the excitement of both pity and fear through artistic or 
poetic means. They say that pity or fear alone will not produce it. 
Again, Butcher explains that pity should not be understood as <c the 
pure instinct of compassion, the unselfish sympathy with others* distress 
which most modern writers understand by pity", that "in psychological 
analysis fear is the primary emotion from which pity derives its 
meaning". 44 

Here the fundamental difference between tragedy and poetry of the 
Rasa variety should be understood. Tragedy is a portrayal of a person 
whose emotions take a wrong turn owing to a flaw in his character. 
The tragic character is "betrayed by what is false within" as George 
Meredith pointed out. The plot construction of a tragedy is a story of 
"this betrayal by the evil in the hero's character, which destroys him as 
well as others who come in contact with him. The evil in the tragic 
character outstrips the good in him and destroys him. The spectator 
is terrified by the tragic hero's ruin, because the spectator himself has 
a similar evil potential in his heart. 

Fear, according to Arisottle, is "a trouble or vexation of the mind, 
arising from the apprehension of an evil at hand, which may hurt or 



42. Vikasa meaning 'expansion' and Prasada explained as 'purification* 
(vide Locana p. 212) are the two words used in description of this 
state. 

43. As has been so beautifully stated by Gokulanatha Upadhyaya. Vide 
his comments on Kavyaprakala^ p. 13L 

44. Butcher, op. clt., pp. 257-58, 



destory". 44 a Pity is "a perturbation of the mind arising from the 
apprehension of hurt or trouble to another that doth not deserve it, 
and which he thinks may happen to himself or his."' 15 

Thus fear is . apprehension of being hurt, and we pity others, 
because we know that we also suffer from the same weakness. The basis 
of the spectatpr's identification with, the tragic hero is hamartia, or the 
tragic error, . the evil element in him, which is fully developed in a 
tragedy. . In an-orninary man's life it is suppressed or is not allowed 
to . be fully developed. An ordinary man's life is a life of repressed 
emotions. Emotions are developed in serious poetry of both 
varieties, Tragedy and Rasa, wi.h. a consistency or ianer necessity 
not found in .ordinary life.- The difference between tragic poetry 
and poetry of the Rasa variety lies in this that while we are afraid 
of developing our emotions like Macbeth or Othello, we like to develop 
ourselves like Rama or Sita, Dusyanata or Sakuntala. The reason 
of this difference is that tragedy describes the development of the 
hero's emotions as they should not develop. We should refrain 
from committing mistakes of Macbeth or Othello in our life. That is 
the lesson of tragedy. On the other hand, we should develop ourselves 
like Rama and Sita. That is the lesson taught by the Ramayana. What 
ought to be done is the emphasis in poetry of the Rasa variety and 
.what, ought not to bs done is emphasised by the tragic writers. 

The common element in both these varieties of, great poetry is that 
poetry purifies our emotional life and so elevates us. In tragedy it is 
done by the removal of an evil potential; in Rasa it is done by devel- 
oping a good potential. . 

The theory of Rasa is however, all-pervasive. It explains all types 
of poetry. Tragedy, according to Sanskrit poetics would be classed as 
a drama or poem where the central feeling of nirved& or quiet resign- 
ation, but that is not the feeling of the hero -in the play from the 
beginning. The hero comes to realize this feeling of quiet resignation 
after having blundered in the opposite direction; after having done 
what should not have been done; after his struggles to make his life a 
worldly success and to shape things according to his heart's desire end in 
fiasco, because of the wrong course given to his emotions and actions, 
because of the choice of a wrong method. In short, Tragedy is the 
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supreme attempt to teach the dreamy nature of mundane existence, 
futility of worldly possessions and pleasures. Total development of 
oneself is impossible with a flaw in one's character. 

However, the method of entry into the esemplastic world of poetry 
ns the same everywhere. We have to be one with the object of 
description. The hero, who is the objective correlative of the central 
feeling, the vibhdva of the drama, has to be sympathised with,. How 
can we sympathise with evil in the tragic hero ? We sympathise with 
him because we also suffer from the same evil element, although, we 
suppress it. But suppression is not cfure. It may develop as soon as it 
finds congenial soil and favourable circumstances. In tragedy therefore 
that evil is mingled with some of the noblest qualities of humanity. The 
hero is ' made a great man with very many good qualities. And it is 
shown how all his treasure of good qualities is destroyed by the one 
evil element, the hamania in him. Without sympathy with the hero 
we cannot uproot our evil potential. The part played by pity therefore 
is no less important than that played by fear. 

It is our oneness with the poetic hero, be he Macbeth or Rama, 
that lifts us up to the poetic region. Only a sahrdaya can enter the 
temple of the Muses and his essential qualification is oneness with the 
object of description. When we cross the barriers of space and time, we 
are identified with the object of description, which is possible only on 
the basis of a common feeling. There is a corresponding elevatibn of 
consciousness, which also becomes infinite. Thtis our basic feeling of 
ethos is embraced by our infinite eternal self, which becomes transcen- 
dental at the moment of the poetic realization. In such a moment we 
realise the feeling of nirveda or quiet resignation. But in the journey to 
this height of poetic experience we pass throgh moments of experience of 
drutt and dipti, melting and blazing of our heart, as our emotions of 
fear and pity are roused. Fear and pity are the most important fleeting 
emotions (vyabhicdribhavas) in a tragedy. 

1 As soon as we have the pioetie experience the kriotty nature of our 
heart, its rigidity, its narrow individual outlook is changed. We begin 
to take a universal view of things. As soon as this knot is opened or 
this deadlock is removed there is an experience of happiness due to 
freedom, which is the essence of all great poetry, whether tragedy or 
Rasa. 

Western critics have failed to distinguish between the subtle diffe- 
rences in poetic experience which the Hindu critics have analysed under 
the concepts of Guna and Rasa. While the pinnacle of poetic experience 
is the esemplastic experienqe of the universal basic feeling by one's 



TREATMENT OF PLOT IN SANSKRIT DRAMA AND IN 

SHAKESPEAR'S ROMANTIC COMEDIES 
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. Aristotle's doctrine of Mimesis 1 and the theory of Anukrti 2 in 
Sanskrit drama deserve a -careful and detailed examination, because 
they form the very foundation of drama both in India and in the west, 
While defining the function of drama Aristotle says that it is the 
imitation of an action 'of a certain magnitude' with the aim of effecting 
a proper purgation of the feelings of pity and fear, and it is of 
course worthwhile to remember that according to him drama means 
tragedy only, although he refers to comedy also in his 'Poetics', but 
dismisses it almost in a few sentences. As tragedy is totally absent in 
Sanskrit drama, the Hindu theorists mean only comedy, frivolous or 
seriousj when they refer to drama as visible poetry (dr^/a-kavya), and 
they also, like Aristotle, define the function of drama as imitation 
(anukrti) or, to be more precise, imitation of a certain condition of the 
mind (avasthanukrtih natyam). The similarity of both these Indian 
and western theories is confined to the fact of the function of 
drama being imitative, and the crux of the matter seems to be found 
in what follows next, namely fi of an action of a certain magnitude' in 
the case of Aristotle and 'of a certain' condition of the mind' in the case 
of the Sanskrit theorists. This is a fundamental difference as it throws 
light on the very conception of drama both in India and in the West- 
a conception that could not but be deeply coloured and influenced by 
the temperaments, views of life and cultural and spiritual aspirations 
of the respective peoples. While the stress in the Aristotelean theory 
is quite obviously on the action or the physical action, it is in the 
Indian theory on the condition of the mind resulting from certain 
happenings. Both action and mental state are implied in both the theories, 
but what is significant is, while action takes precedence over feeling in 
the former, in the latter feeling is of paramount importance relegating 
action to a place of secondary importance. This seems to be the proper 
explanation for the methods of classifications of drama in India and in 
the West. Our classification is mainly on the basis of Sentiment or 
Rasa, Srngararasa pradhana, Vlrarasapradti^na etc., and theirs is on the 
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basis of the culmination of the play, brought about by a certain type of 
action, Tragedy, Comedy or Tragicomedy. 

This should not mean, however, that feeling in western drama does 
not have as much importance as action, and that feeling alone counts 
in Sanskrit drama to the exclusion of action. In fact, both action and 
feeling are interdependent, and one cannot exist without the other, as 
both in their turns can be cause and effect. Not all the Western plays 
are action-based or interesting only from the point of view of action. A 
play like 'Hamlet' or * Antigone', for instance, is more interesting on 
account of the feeling displayed or the internal conflict raging on in the 
mind of Hamlet or Antigone, than on account of the action which, as is 
well known, is not of any special interest. So also not all Sanskrit plays 
are devoted to the depiction of sentiment alone, because we have some 
plays like those of Bhasa or the famous play 'Mrcchakatika' of ^udraka, 
or even a Romai tic comedy like 'Malavikagnimitra' or Ratnavall., in 
which action is as much interesting as the feeling, if not more. It only 
means that, broadly speaking, the Western drama is action oriented and 
the Sanskrit drama sentiment-oriented (Rasapradhana), and this should 
accord well with the temperaments of the respective peoples, the one 
active, acquisitive and combative-according to what Max Mueller says 
in his 'Indian view of life', and the other passive, reflective and spiritual. 

Another very important factor to be taken into consideration is the 
nature and purpose of drama in India and in the West. The Indian 
drama, or rather the ancient Sanskrit drama, reflects a highly cultured 
state of society and was intended for the amusement as well as edifica- 
tion of the highly cultivated strata of society, although it could have 
been appreciated by the less cultivated also on account of the fami- 
liarity of its theme and the liberal use of Prakrit spoken by women and 
lowly persons in the play. And the Western drama is more democratic 
in its nature and function and was intended to give as much of pleasure 
to the groundlings as to those who were more educated and cultured. A 
rich fare of feeling or sentiment may win the admiration of the cultured 
and educated audience, but it falls flat on the commoners who can only 
appreciate something sensational or exciting, or a quick-moving action 
with a variety of incidents. 

The plot is a very important element in drama forming, as it were, 
the very basement of the whole play. Aristotle is very clear about it, 
and says that the plot (muthos) 4 is the soul and first principle of tragedy. 
A well-constructed plot, with the various incidents arranged in an orderly 
and logical sequence, is the most essential prerequisite for a play. With- 
out it, the action would do clumsy and improbable, and the characters 
sketchy or even unconvincing, with the result that the play, intended to be 
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a spectacle of life with the aim of evoking a certain response from the 
spectators, would fail in evoking that response. We would perhaps be 
quite within our bounds, therefore, in assuming that in Western drama 
plot is given as much importance as character, and even Aristotle in an 
earlier chapter of the 'Poetics' says that character (ethos) as well as plot 
(muthos) is one of the six elements of tragedy. 

The Hindus too attached great importance to plot (Vastu), but what 

is more significant is their classification of the plot Into two kinds : 

Principal (Adhikarika), relating to the chief persons concerned with the 

essential interest of the play, and Accessary (Prasangika) 6 , intended for 

the furtherance of the main plot, which is concerned with persons other 

than the hero or heroine. And this accessary is aga'n subdivided into 

Banner (Pataka) which indicates the progress of main plot from time to 

time (something like the Chorus in the Greek drama) extending 

sometimes to the very end of the play, and Episodic incident (Prakari) 6 

of minor duration and importance in which the principal characters take 

no part. It seems that this episodic incident, Pataka or Prakari, is of 

greater importance in the Sanskrit drama than its counterpart in Western 

drama (in which also there are episodes or subplots or underplots not 

vitally connected with the main plot), because while in the latter it has 

its independent existance, contributing to the main interest mostly as a 

contrast or counterpart in a different sphere to the main plot, 

in Sanskrit drama its connection with the main plot is vital, the 

main action is through the interplay of the main characters including 

the hero and the heroine, and it can be seen clearly in all the scenes in 

which they appear. Even if the episode is removed, the main interest is 

not impaired substantially, although it may be true that its interest is 

increased and its impact on the audience is rendered more powerful by 

its juxtaposition with the episode. But ia the Sanskrit drama, dealing 

as it does with the evocation of a certain sentiment and its systematic 

development, the main plot, dealing with the principal characters, the 

hero and the heroine, is rather static from the view-point of action, 

because the scenes in which they appear are largely devoted to the 

evocation and development of sentiment, to lyricism, to revelation of the 

feelings and mental attitudes of the protagonists, and whatever progress 

of the dramatic action is indicated and it is not much when compared 

with that m Western dramait is indicated to a very considerable 

extent m these episodes only, in which the minor characters in the course 

of their conversation provide us glimpses into what has happened and 

what is about to happen, 7 Therefore, this episode, Pataka or Prakari, 

can be considered as an integral part of the plot in Sanskrit drama in so 

tar as it helps the progress of the dramatic action by supplying the 

missing links in its continuity in spite of its not too close relation to the 

mam dramatic action. 



The plays of Shakespeare, in view of their amazing variety both in 
their style and content, of their representative character of the ancient 
classical tradition coming down from Aristotle, at the same time 
enjoying a considerable measure of independence from it with regards to 
the three unities, plot-construction, mingling of the serious with the 
com ic etc<j C an be taken as fitting specimens for purposes of comparison 
with some of the best and most representative plays in Sanskrit. Such 
a comparison is not only interesting, but is bound to be revealing and 
profitable, as it throws light on the dramatic art as practised by the 
dramatists of India and those of the West, provided, of course, it is 
taken for granted that Shakespeare is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of the dramatists that represent the Western dramatic tradition. 
His thirty-seven plays include tragedies and comedies and also tragi- 
comedies, romances and chronicles, the most serious and the most 
frolicsome, and the most terrestrial and the most ethereal. Moreover, 
he belongs neither to the hoary past like the Athenian trio, nor to our 
immediate present, but stands between the two, more inclined towards 
the latter perhaps, but the fact that a huge gap of a thousand years or 
more separates him from some of our greatest Sanskrit dramatists is not 
a matter of much consequence on account of his being the best represen- 
tative of the Western dramatic tradition. Moreover his dramatic work 
has such a wide range and universality that one or other of its aspects is 
always found that can render one or more other of his plays amenable 
to comparison with any drama written at any time in any language. 

The Sanskrit drama, especially the c Nataka' and also the 
Trakarana' (Natakam saprakarauam) s , bears a close resemblance to the 
Romantic comedy of Shakespeare, as both deal with the theme of 
romantic love or heroism or both. In both, the setting is romantic and 
the scene of action is laid in a far ofT country in the remote past. The 
romantic element is further intensified by the use of poetry, exquisitely 
lyrical, by the frequent introduction of song and music, by idyllic 
descriptions of nature in all her beauty and charm, and by an occasional 
employment of the supernatural. The atmosphere in both looks like 
that of a fairy land. Even the mors serious type of Nat aka, like 
Kalidasa's 'AbhijftanaSakuntalam', or Sudraka's 'Mrcchakatika' or 
Bhavabhuti's *Uttararamacarita% can be profitably compared with any 
one of Shakespeare's last plays, because all these are tragicomedies in 
which, the romantic element remaining the same, the tragic element in 
the theme of love is treated with greater seriousness which imparts to 
the theme a tragic sombreness. 

Before proceeding with instituting a comparion between a. few 
representative plays in Sanskrit with the Shakespearean romantic comedy 
or tragicomedy in respect of the treatment of plot, it is worthwhile to 



note some salient features of both which are unique in as much as they 
represent the peculiarities of the dramatic technique adopted by Shake- 
speare on the one hand and the Sanskrit dramatists on the other. For 
instance, the Sanskrit play begins with a Prayer (Nandl) which is 
followed by a conversation between the Director (Sutradhara) and an 
actor in the play about to be performed. This is the Prologue which is 
intended to acquaint the audience with the author of the play, and also 
with the theme of the play in a brief and general way. The play ends 
with a benediction (Bharatavakya). Both these are the unique features 
of Sanskrit drama, and apart from their significance in revealing its 
religious origin of essential connexion with religion, they in a way 
indicate the fact that Sanskrit drama always ends happily, because a 
catastrophic conclusion is incompatible with a prayer in the beginning 
in which the blessings of the Deity are invoked, and a benediction at 
the very close in which the wish of the author is expressed for the 
happiness and prosperity of his patron or of all in general. And the 
conversation of the Director with an actor in the Prologue, besides giv- 
ing the audience an account of the play or playwright, serves the 
purpose of a transition for the audience from one plane of reality to 
another, from everyday world to the world of drama, to the world of 
poetry and imagination. But no such transition is provided in a Western 
play. And in Shakespeare, the play begins with its main action, and 
the audience sometimes finds itself suddenly drawn into its midst. Both 
the Sanskrit Nataka and the Shakespearean romantic comedy are 
poetic dramas no doubt, but while in the former poetry is employed 
mainly in the depiction of sentiment or in the revelations of the mental 
state of a particular character, hero or heroine, or any other important 
character, in the latter it is used for both the purposes of portraying 
character and furthering the dramatic action. Moreover Sanskrit poetry 
enjoys a distinct advantage over its English counterpart in the abundant 
variety of its metre. Each metre that is used is in perfect harmony with 
the mood or emotional state of the speaker, and contributes a great 
deal to the generation of the intended sentiment in the mind of the 
audience. 

Both the Sanskrit Nataka, or its lesser form Natika, and the 
Shakespearean romantic comedy deal with the theme of love in an ideal 
state, often love at first sight, which comes to fruition in the end when 
the lovers are reunited after a temporary separation. In both reunion 
takes place as a result of some marvellous happening, a sudden change 
in situation or character. Whereas the Sanskrit play ends with the bene- 
diction uttered by a principal character, by the hero generally, the 
Shakespearean play comes to a close with a happy note, with song and 
music, or with an epilogue put in the mouth of a major character, as in 
As ycm Like It' in which it is uttered by Rosalind. Nevertheless, the 



cheery note is there, the wish for the constancy of lovers, happiness and 
prosperity. 

It is interesting that comedy which was originally a comedy of 
manners, a social satire, with laugher, ridicule and merriment, should 
have reached such a high degree of perfection in the hands of Shakes- 
peare as a romantic comedy with its idyllic love aud heroic sentiment, 
as to come very close to otir Sanskrit Nataka in its general tone and 
atmosphere. The accent is on atmosphere and situation rather than on 
character, and the incidents are so arranged as to provide a rich fare 
of romantic love and sentiment. So also in the Sanskrit romantic comedy 
the concentration of the dramatist is on the sentiment of love and its 
elaborate portrayal through the play, and this is achived by providing 
opportunities for the lovers, the hero and heroine, to meet, by creating 
certain impediments in the way of their love so as to make them pine 
for each other with greater ardour, and finally by clearing those impe- 
diments to usher in certainty of success (niyatapti) 9 and then the happy 
denouement (Karya) 10 with the lovers reuniting and the play ending 
happily. 

It appears that the unity of the plot in the Sanskrit play is better 
maintained than in the Shakespearean romantic comedy for the following 
reasons. First, the plot in the Sanskrit play is generally simple, the 
meeting of the hero and heroine as if by a chance and their falling in 
love with each other at first sight, the obstacles created by the hero's 
first wife or wives out of jealousy (the hero is invariably a much-married 
man in the Sanskrit romantic comedy) which prevent them from coming 
together, their pining for each other (the Erotic sentiment or Srngara 
is generated here in all its abundance), the stratagem of the hero's 
friends, the Vidusaka being one of them, to bring the lovers together, 
and finally some important happening which makes the Queen relent 
and then reconcile herself to having another besides her to share .her 
husband's love. Second, the Sanskrit dramatist scrupulously avoids all 
incidents that are not vitally connected with the main dramatic purpose, 
namely, the vicissitudes of love of the hero and heroine and the full 
evocation of the erotic sentiment that results therefrom. Even if a few 
incidents, introduced in the earlier part of the play, appear to be 
extraneous to the principal theme, they are fully integrated into it in 
the course of the dramatic action and their essential connexion with it 
and their indispensability in bringing about the happy denouement can 
be clearly seen towards the end of the play. 

It may, therefore, be surmised that the very simplicity of the plot 
in the Sanskrit drama is in a way its strength. Attention is focussed 
from start to finish on the main theme, and r*othrng, no incident 



unconnected with it, diverts it (attention) from it (main theme). I n f aot 
there is nothing like a subplot or underplot in the Sanskrit drama 
The seed (bija) is sown in the beginning, it becomes the drop (bindu) 12 ' ' 
spreading itself on the entire surface of the dramatic action, like a dron 
of oil on water, then it sprouts into a tree that weathers many a storm 
in the course of its growth finally to bear fruit in the form of the attain- 
ment (phalagama) by the hero of his love for his beloved. 

The same cannot be said of the Shakespearean romantic comedy in 
which there are a number of subplots developing alongside the main 
plot as the action progresses. It is not so much the feeling or sentiment 
the love of the hero and heroine, that is important here as the wealth 
and variety of incident, and it is common knowledge that Shakespeare's 
romantic comedies have one main purpose, namely, to amuse us and 
excite our curiosity by a multiplicity of complications and by a skilful 
resolution of all of them towards the end in the interests of a happy 
conclusion. The aim of Sanskrit drama is also to amuse no doubt, but 
to amuse us not by giving a rich variety of incident, but by providing 
us a rich fare of sentiment, through an elaborate process of evocation 
and intensification in the course of the dramatic action, and by enabling 
us to enjoy it (Rasasvadana) to the maximum extent. 

That Shakespeare's chief concern in his romantic comedies is plot- 
construction, that the dramatic interest is centred round the plot much 
more than character and sentiment becomes clearly evident as we 
examine some of his plays, like 'A Mid-summer Nights D/cam', 'The 
Merchant of Venice' and 'Much Ado About Nothing 1 . In each of 
these plays there are more than one plot r.nd all of them seem to be 
equally important. In 'A Midsummer Night's Dream', though the plot 
dealing with the two pairs of lovers seems to bo th? central one, the 
other plots dealing with the Fairies, Theseus and Hippolyta, and the 
Athenian artisans, are given a degree of importance which is more than 
their due, thus detracting from the prominence which should legiti- 
mately belong to the central plot. In the 'Merchant of Venice" the central 
plot should be about the vicissitudes of Antonio as the title suggests, 
but the romantic love of Br.ssanio and Portia is treated with equal 
importance and the figure of Shylock seems to loom large throughout 
the play. And in 'Much Ado About Nothing', the Benedict-Beatrice plot 
shares our attention with the Claudio-Hero story which, of course, is 
intended to be the central plot. 'As You Like It' and 'Twelfth Night 1 
seem to be better in this respect as the attention is largely focused on the 
plot dealing with the lovers, but there too there are distractions like the 
plot dealing with the banished Duke and his lords and the story of 
Pastoral love in the former, and the Malvolio episode in the latter. And 
m all these plays interest is not concentrated on one hero and one 
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heroine. But the Sanskrit romantic comedies like 'Malavikagnimitra* 
of Kalidasa and 'Ratnavali' of Harsha deal with one and only plot, 
the romantic love of the hero and heroine, every incident earlier or 
later in the play is perfectly assimilated into it. In the romantic 
comedy of Shakespeare it is the plot with its complication and their 
final unravelling that is important more than the generation of 
sentiment, ard in the Sankrit romantic comedy (Nataka it is the 
generation and development of sentiment (Rasapo^ana) that counts 
much more than the plot which is generally simple and straight, 
without being unduly complicated. 

It is only when we come to Shakespeare's greate tragedies, and 
later on to his last plays, that we have quite a different experience 
which in many respects seems to be similar to the one we have while 
goirg through the more serious comedies in Sanskrit, like Kalidasa's 
*Abhijnanajakuntalam% Bavabhuti's 'Uttararamacarita', Sudraka's 
'Mrcchakr-tika* and also Marsha's 'Nagananda'. It seems that as 
Shakespeare passes from his romantic comedies to his great tragedies, 
as his genius matures, his attention aquires cnncentration on 
characterization rather than plot, and as he passes from his tragedies 
to his last plays, he shifts the emphasis with consummate dramatic 
skill from situation to sentiment, from, character to idea. Plot is 
necessary for drama of course, but now for Shakespeare in its bare 
essentials only. There is no need to introduce unnecessary, uncalled 
for complications, and then skilful resolution of them all to render the 
plot more dramatically interesting, because for him what is of utmost 
importance and interest in drama is not plot, but human nature in all 
its infinite variety, and human values that can render life worth living. 
And particularly in his last plays Shakespeare transcends his age and 
his national boundaries and becomes the poet of all men, of all 
times. 

In his last plays because it is with them only that the Sanskrit 
Nataka of the serious type can be compared, tragedy being completely 
absent in Sanskrit drama-Shakespeare's plot as a rule is very simple 
without any incident that is sensational or suddenly brought in. This 
can be clearly seen in 'The Winter's Tale' and 'The Tempest', and in 
both all events introduced have their utility in so far as they help the 
progress of the dramatic action, and illumine the central, dramatic 
purpose. For example, the episode dealing with the conspiracy hatched 
by Caliban and Stepheno in 'The Tempest* against Prospero's life, or the 
pastoral element introduced in 'The Winter's Tale', is more closely 
related to the main plot of the play than any such episode in an earlier 
romantic comedy, like the Malvolio-affair in 'Twelfth Night' or the 
story of the pastoral love of Phoebe and Silvius in 'As You Like It' 
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the one illumining the character of Prospero by illustrating his super- 
natural powers, and the other revealing the life led by Perdita among 
the shepherds and her love for Florizel, an event of great importance as 
the lovers are an instrument in the final reconciliation. Even in 
'Pericles' the plot is homogeneous from the beginning of Act III to the 
end, although the events in the first two Acts, suspected to be 
spurious, 13 are neither quite necessary to, nor well integrated with, the 
main plot dealing with Pericles' misfortunes and his final reinion with 
his wife and daughter. It is only in 'Cymbeline* that a number of motives 
other than the main one, the love of Imogen and Posthumus, are intro- 
duced, but it is creditable on the part of the dramatist to have 
attempted their integration with the main motive in the closing scene 
of the play. 

In the Sanskrit tragico medics 1 * also there seems to be an attempt 
on the part of the dramatists to economise in the matter of plot-constru- 
ction. Unlike in the more frivolous and less serious romantic comedies, 
the concentration here is on sentiment and its thorough and systematic 
evocation, but not on rendering the story interesting or fanciful by 
introducing incidents not quite indispensable to the main purpose, the 
evocation of Rasa. Bhavabhutfs 'Malatimadhava' deals with the roman 
tic love of Malati and Madhava and of another pair also, the friends of 
the heroine and hero respectively 15 , and the chief interest here lies in 
the multiplicity of events, marvellous and also fearful sometimes 16 . 
But in his mature play 'Uttararamacarita', Bhavabhuti is chiefly concer- 
ned with the sentiment of Pathos (Karuna) and its full and systematic 
development, and hence the comparative simplicity of the plot here. 
The plots of all the three plays of Kalidasa are uniformly compact and 
well-integrated, but from his earliest romantic comedy 'Malavikagni- 
mitra' to his latest, 'Sakuntala* there Is discernible on the part of the 
dramatist an increasing tendency to dispense with superfluous details, a 
progressive attempt at succinctness and closer integration. 

In its wealth and variety of incidents, and, notwithstanding them, 
in its sustained interest throughout with attention solely concentrated 
on the fortunes of the hero and heroine, Sudraka's 'Mrcchakjlka' 
stands supreme in the whole range of Sanskrit dramatic literature. This 
is a long play, a Prakarana in ten Acts but such is the dramatic skill of 
Sudraka, his sure and unerring dramatic instinct, that its le igth is lost 
sight of in its quick-moving action and vivid characterization. Here 
; s a variety of incident as well as a variety of motive and character. 
\lthough not so well integrated in its plot as this play, Shakespeare's 
Cymbeline' may be profitably compared with it. The romantic love of 
?arudatta and Vasantasena is similar to Posthumus-Imogen love motive, 
lough tha latter is not so pure and enthralling as the former, being 
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usy, and 

4.^i,cx~..^^ * -^ -..u^*, n,gic iron> m n as me imogen-Cloten 
relationship-Samsthanaka being as crude, vain and stupid as Cloten 
The tribulations of Vasantasena are imbued with as much delicate 
pathos as those of Imogen, and the political revolution in Ujjain is of 
the same importance as the Roman invasion in 'Cymbeline' in its impact 
on the dramatic denouement-the succession of the vicious Palaka by the 
generous Aryaka being very closely analogous to a more relenting, 
ennobled Cymbeline emerging out ofthft oriental ;^,i,-,: j t_ 
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perverted by suspicion and jealousy, and the Vasantasena-Samsthanaka 
relationship has as much tragic irony in it as the Imogen-Cloten 
relationship-Samsthanaka being as crude, vain and stupid as Cloten 
The tribulations of Vasantasena are imbued with as much delicate 
pathos as those of Imogen, and the political revolution in Ujjain is of 
the same importance as the Roman invasion in 'Cymbeline' in its impact 
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ennobled Cymbeline emerging out of the original impulsive and weak- 
willed tyrant. 

The plot in "Sakuntalam 9 is as compact as that in 'The Winters Tale* 
with this difference that in the former, which is more a romantic comedy 
having less of the tragic element that characterizes the latter, the first 
three Acts are devoted to the romantic love of the hero and the heroine. 
In both these plays the climax of the dramatic action is reached some- 
where in the middle, in Act V in 'Sakur.talam* in which Sakuntalam is 
repudiated by Dusyanta, end in Act III Sc. 2 in 'The Winter's Tale% in 
which Hermione is indicted by her husband Leontes. A comparison of 
these two climaxes reveals the superb dramatic art of the respective 
dramatists. In both the scenes, keyed to a high emotional pitch, the 
fates of the heroines hang in the balance, creating in us an inevitable 
feeling of tragic urgency. While the mind of Leontes is darkened with 
jealousy and suspicion, Dusyanta's mind is clouded with oblivion. While 
the former rages on like a lunatic heaping accusations one after another 
on his innocent wife, the latter looks bewildered when pressed by the 
hermits to accept his lawfully-wedded wife, and even reacts strongly 
when accused of treachery and falsehood. While we hate Leontes for 
his mad jealousy, baseness and unmitigated cruelty, and admire Her- 
mione for her calm, dignified bearing, we cannot even blame Dusyanta 
for not accepting his wife, though our hearts may bleed at the sight of 
Sakuntala's helplessness. It is difficult to find throughout the whole 
range of dramatic literature a similar situation so tense and so tragic, 
yet so skilfully manipulated, that our sympathies are almost equally 
divided between the accuser and the accused, between the wrong-doer 
and the wronged one. 

From the climax to the denouement the transition in both these 
plays is gradual and smooth, and no incident is introduced in either 
Which is exciting or sensational. In fact, the happy ending, the reunion, 
<pf the husbands with their wives, and of the parents with their children, 
i> even forestalled in a way in both the plays, by the arrival of Matali, 
lidra's Charioteer in 'Sakuntalam' at Dusyanta's palace to take him to 
fi,ht against Indra's enemies, a circumstance that should be accompa- 
nied by a reward by the king of gods to Dusyanta for his service in the 



form of restoration of his happiness, the happiness of his reunion with 
his wife and son, by the love that develops between the children of the 
parted friends in 'The Winter's Tale' that should naturally pave the 
way to the harmony of reunion. The fact that Hermione is alive and 
hidden in Paulina's chapel, as if waiting to be reunited with her husband 
also should point to the final reunion, otherwise her very concealment 
would be without a purpose. And the denouement in both the plays is 
fraught with great psychological significance, as Dusyanta vacillating 
between doubt and certainty realises at last that the boy he has been 
fondling is no other than his own son, that the sad and serene lady who 
arrives on the scene is no other than his own wife, and as Leontes look- 
ing at Hermione standing like a statue and taking her to be a statue 
realises at last that she is his own wife in ilcsh and blood. 

While in 'The Tempest' the transition from climax to denouement 
is sudden on account of the fact that the latter follows the former 
almost immediately as Prospero with rare generosity forgives his 
enemies even at the very moment when they are grovelling under the 
spell of his magical powers, in 'Uttararamacarita* Bhavabhuti delays 
denouement, rather inordinately, in order to develop further the senti- 
ment of Pathos so exquisitely evoked at the climax in Act III by supple- 
menting it with the grief of Janaka and Kausalya in the following 
Act, and also to give an outward manifestation to the heroic sentiment 
in the play implied in Rama's fortitude in the midst of his suffering, by 
bringing about a martial confrontation between Candraketu and Lava. 
But the delay is more than compensated by the extremely artistic 
manner in which the denouement is brought about by the dramatic 
show arranged in the final Act depicting Sita's travails at child-birth so 
as to provide an opportunity to Rama and also to the people who have 
suspected her chastity to realize the wrong they have done to her 
wittingly or unwittingly. And the denouement in "Mrcchakatika' is 
assuredly one of the most exciting in all dramatic literature, as Cam- 
datta is in the very last moment literally snatched away from the jaws 
of death. While the climax is reached here in Act IX in which all 
evidence is turned against the hero who consequently is condemned to 
death, the denouement follows close on its heels in Act X, the last Act 
of the play, a fitting culmination to a plot so varied and so well-knit, 
perhaps the most dramatic in all Sanskrit dramatic literature. 

One of the most distinctive features of the last plays of Shakes- 
peare as well as Kalidasa's 'Sakuntalam* and Bhavabhuti's 'Uttararama- 
carita' (also the last plays of these dramatists) from the point of view of 
plot-construction is, apart from their simplicity and compactness, the 
fact that the nature of the denouement is indicated in a very subtle way 
even at the time when the tension is at its height, in the climax itself, or 



closely preceding or following the climax. Thaisa's revival in the hands 
of Cerimon and Marina's escape from the murderer in 'Pericles', the 
escape of Imogen in boy's clothes in 'Cymbcline\the rescue of Hermione's 
infant-daughter by the old shepherd in 'The Winter's Tale', ^akuntala's 
being carried away by her nymph-mother instead of sinking down into 
the earth as per her wish, Sila's presence by the side of her lamenting 
husband, though invisible, and also Rama's meeting with his son Lava 
later on not knowing him to be his son-all these are in close proximity 
to the climax in point of time and are like gleams of hope in the 
surrounding gloom. 17 

Harsha's "Nagananda" is a tragedy of self-sacrifice which in some 
respects resembles 'Antigone', but for its happy ending which can be 
clearly seen as something forced upon it just to comply with the Hindu 
dramatic theory that forbids tragedy. Its plot is unique as being a 
strange combination of the romantic love in the first three Acts bet- 
ween Jimutavahana and M;ihi.yuva.li, hero and heroine, and the heroic 
self- sacrifice of the hero in the last two acts. But the transition from 
romantic love to self-sacrifice is as natural as the flower becoming the 
fruit because Harsh a has porfayed the character of the hero in such 
a way that it is possible for us to anticipate even in the earlier part, 18 
what the hero is upto t'.nd what nobler things he is capable of in spite 
of his being a romi n'ic hero. The theme of 'Nagananda" is the theme 
dealing with the sublimation of romantic love into self-effacing compas- 
sion for all, man and beast alike. The climax of the plot is the resolve 
of the hero to sacrifice himself to save the life of Sankhacuda, and 
the denouement is his death which closely follows, but which is trans- 
formed into life by Gauri for the sake of a happy ending. 

Shakespeares"* usual method of weaving fantasy and realism into a 
fine web of dramatic plot one of the very common characteristics of 
his romantic comedies -was not the method of the Sanskrit dramatists 
in general, who concerned themselves with introducing only those inci- 
dents that were relevant to their dramatic purpose, namely, the evoca- 
tion and development of a sentiment. But there are a few exceptions. 
It should be considered as truly creditable on the part of Sudraka and 
Kalidasa that they have not only used this method, but used it to its 
best advantage. The romantic love of Carudatta and Vasantsena in 
'Mrcchakafika* gains in its charm of idealism when contrasted with the 
down-to-earth conversation of the gamblers and watchmen 19 , of 
Samsthanaka and also of the Vidusaka sometimes. Similarly in 
'Sakuntalam' the Vidusaka's professed predilection for cakes and sweet- 
meats, his concern for his personal safety and comfort which he thinks 
are in jeopardy in the penance-grove, his likening of the king's love for 
Sakimtala to the longing of one for tamarind after being tired of eating 



dates 20 ill these, it must bs admitted, arc amusing without offending 
our taste, at the same time serving as a foil to the high romanticism of 
Dusyanta's love and the surrounding idyllic atmosphere. And the scene 
in which the fisherman is interrogated about his possession of the king's 
ring, reminds us of the scznc in 'Much Ado Abxnit Nothing' (Act 
IV Sc. 2) in which Don John's men are interrogated by Dogberry and 
Verges. Both are pictures of contemporary manners with this difference 
that, while in the former the poor fisherman is at. the mercy of the tyran- 
nical police, in the latter the foolish police officer seems to be at the 
mercy of the recalcitrant rogues, 

Among all the Sanskrit dramatists Bhfjsa stands out supreme as 
the author of thirteen plays a figure which is rather imposing in view 
of the fact that no dramatist has to his credit more than three 'and the 
variety of their themes is itself a testimony to k lhc activity and origina- 
lity of his talent'. 11 Being the earliest of all these dramatists and also 
not so much influenced by theory as enunciated by Bharata's 'Natya- 
astra' which must not have acquired such a strong hold on practice by 
then as it evidently did later on, Bhasa could afford to work in greater 
freedom than any latter dramatist, and hence the comparative originality 
and also primitive simplicity of his art. Except the three plays based on 
the 'Ramayana' which betray some imperfections, the dramatic work of 
Bhasa on the whole is unique in its variety and rapidity of action, and 
what is more, even the verse which is normally used by his successors 
for lyricism, he uses to further the dramatic action,- a a fact that proves 
that for him action, quickmoving action is more important than any- 
thing else, including sentiment. Even Sudraka who is more a dramatist 
than Kalidasa or Bhavabhuti in the matter of plot-construction and 
rapidity of action indulges now and then in descriptions that impede 
the action, like the Vidusaka's tedious, though vivid, description of 
Vasantasena's mansion in Act IV, or even the long drawn out lamenta- 
tions of Caradatta in Act X as he is being led to the place of execution. 
The latter may be justified on the ground that it helps a thorough 
evocation of the sentiment of Pathos, but the fact remains that it some- 
what impairs the denouement so imbued with tension and excitement 
by delaying it to some extent. Bhasa's plays are generally action-moti- 
vated and in this respect he seems to come closer to Shakespeare than 
any other Sanskrit dramatist. And Vi&khadattaY 'MudrarSksasa' i& 
undoubtedly a great play with its closely knit plot pertaining to a politi- 
cal intrigue, with its quick-moving action ofneverflagging interest and 
its masterly and vivid characterization, especially of Canakya and 
fekf asa who are admirable foils to each other, and although it does not 
sonfoim to the normal model in fee field of Sanskrit drama on account 
>f its umque theme that does not permit a thorough evocation of any 
mgle sentiment, from the point of plot-construction and dramatic 



interest it can successfully vie with any masterpiece in the Western 
dramatic literature. 

To sum up, it may he said in the end that Sanskrit drama, intended 
as it was for the enjoyment O f a euUured few, is more concerned with 
sentiment or Rasa than with physical action which, when represented in 
its range and variety, necessitates an elaborate plot, in which are inclu- 
ded sometimes motives and incidents of divergent interest. To reconcile 
the irreconcilables, to resolve in the end all complications, introduced 
from time to time in the course of the dramatic action, just to excite 
the curiosity of the audience, to establish a sort of unity throughout, a 
unity of impression or dramatic experience - these are considered to be 
the hallmarks of a truly great dramatic art that is based on action rather 
than on sentiment. Shakespeare, as the author of his romantic comedies 
(excluding his last plays) maybe credited with the possession of this 
ability. A mature dramatist cares more for higher things, like the 
incorporation of his own vision of life in his play, portrayal of feeling 
and treatment of certain values of life, than for plot, built with multipli- 
city of incidents. Shakespeare's last plays have simpler plots when 
compared to his earlier romantic comedies, because they are richer in 
sentiment. Similarly in the more seiious Nataka of Sanskrit drama, the 
dramatic interest is concent rated on sentiment with the plot well-knit, 
but direct and simple. The plol is the body of drama and the sentiment 
its soul, and the richer the souL the simpler and thinner is the body. 
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Common experience teaches us that each phenomenon consists 
of the essence and of non-essentials. The ancient Indian theatre and 
its dramatic literature is no exception to this rule. Elsewhere I have 
tried to find an answer to the question concerning its essence. This 
answer in its final form is brief: natya is yajfia in as much as life is yajfia 
and all whatever is-is yajfuu Thus, I hope, I have got a key to under- 
stand the essence of the ancient Indian theatre and of its literature, i. e., 
drama. All this granted, still I have been left with a tantalising problem 
of such "essential" non -cssetials as the long list of Sanskrit dramas 
and their proper evaluation, new years of teaching the Sanskrit drama 
at the Department of Indology, University of Warsaw revealed to me 
a weakness of the exposition pattern , of its history. This pattern has 
been so forcefully established by such scholars like M. Winternitz, 
A. B. Keith, S.K. De and others, that it is now by no means easy to 
challenge it. Yet I am fully convinced that the time is ripe for it. The 
battle, according to me, should be fought for the new or at least 
substantially modified criteria of the evaluation of a dramatic literary 
work. My principal objection to those hitherto applied is that they 
are haphazard, inadequate, emotional, often incongruous and mostly 
utterly subjective. Below I shall try to substantiate this view, as well 
as offer some positive suggestions. May be these remarks will also 
have some releva nee for the entire field of the Sanskrit literary criticism 
which, as it is commonly accepted developed out of the theoretical 
study of the dramatic literature. 

A well known Polish scholar J, Krzyzanowski writes in his "Science 
of Literature" that: "Literary criticism which is unable to be so fresh 
and sensitive as to view literary works of art through the eyes of their 
first critics is not worth much". This formula applied to the 
literary criticism which has accumulated itself round the Sanskrit drama 
could lead, may be to too stern a conclusion. The enunciations 
regarding this problem of such scholars as Winternitz and Keith remain 



altogether unproved by what these scholars have to say later. Certainly 
Winternitz stresses that in order to properly estimate an Indian literary 
work of art it is necessary "to immerse oneself in the spirit of India, 
if only for a while and believe all that Indians do believe". But while 
discussing Indian aesthetics the same scholar seems to basically 
contradict the earlier sUtcrrert. For he says with regard to the 
N&tyaastra that "we have in front of us decidedly barren science which 
is dealing more with classification and schematisation than with 
investigation of facts and formulation of principles/* When it is no 
more a question of paying lip-service to the Indian literature but the 
need of real change in the manner of reasoning, it is exactly in this way 
that Winternitz understands his "immersing in the spirit of India"! 
Nevertheless it would have been unjiut to discredit the entire hitherto 
existing criticism only because it is crippled. Let me then try, before 
I shall restate my reservations> to find out what are its unchallenged 
merits* 

As a starting point let a very crisp formulation of the criteria of 
literary criticism given by Krzyzanowski serve us. In Chapter VIII of his 
"Science of Literature" he says that the criticism of a literary work of 
art in its entirety must apply sociological, historical, aeslhetic(or formal), 
and ethical criteria. By sociological criteria Krzyzanowski under- 
stands "the duration in time and territorial range of the appreciation" 
By historical-' 'the problem of originality and setting a writer against 
the background of the literary tradition, as well as defining his attitude 
towards it. "But since, according to Krzyzanowski, &t it is necessary to 
consider a historical indicator, i.e. the fundamental att.i.ude of the 
epoch towards the literary tradition and the way it understands the 
problem of originality, therefore in case of the Sanskrit drama this 
group of criteria has to be applied very cautiously indeed. Futherby 
aesthetic criteria the same author understands *"the aesthetic peculiarities 
of formal nature" and "the factors which shape the outer form of the 
literary work of art in relation to its inner structure". Finally by 
ethical criteria he understands "the appreciation of the literary work 
of art based on the assumption that it always is an expression of some 
reactions to life. The more they are general, universal, unconnected 
with exigencies of a particular moment which hrs given birth to the 
work in question, the broader, deeper and more universal will be the 
response they evoke", 

Out of the confrontation of these formulae with the criticism which 
has grown around the Sanskrit drama the following conclusion* 
clearly follow; traditional criticism operates rr air I y v,ith sociological 
and before all historical criteria, quite often ignoring the indigenous 
literary tradition and its way of comprehending originality. The 



ramiining two groups of criteria, if they are at all applied- are applied 
haphazardly and mostly from the modern, western point of view in case 
of European scholars and in case of Indian scholars either in unison 
with the western way or while entering into polemics with it and thus 
accepting the same general platform of approach. It can be safely said 
that in case of western scholars the achievements of the ancient Sanskrit 
literary criticism go largely unnoticed or even right away discarded after 
a very inadequate enquiry. Albeit in case of some Indian scholars 
they are applied in a fragmentary and disorderly fashion while some 
of them have been in complete disuse. It is interesting that such scholars 
like H. H. Wilson, M. Winternitz, A. B. Keith, S. K. De and some 
others while making a detailed study of aesthetics (often in separate, 
handsome volumes) fail to apply its criteria in their evaluation of drama 
which they are discussing elsewhere. The remarks to that effect of 
Winternitz or Keith seem to point to the fact of certain non-compre- 
hension of some aspects of traditional aesthetics. On the other hand 
De makes an impression of somebody who having not noticed its utility 
does not find it necessary to disown its achievements. This state of 
affairs in the field of Sanskrit dramatic criticism serves proof to its 
sociological and historical bias being equally characteristics of both 
Indian and Western scholarship. Yet, this being so, I have to stress with 
equal strength that due to that bias a lot has been achieved in those 
spheres of criticism which did not earn much interest of the traditional 
Indian scholarship. Exactly that duration in time and territorial range 
of the appreciation of all important works, as well as chronology and 
the degree of originality of the authors have been carefully and pains- 
takingly investigated. It was with this purpose that that very precise 
linguistic and historical analyses of the dramatic literature have been 
embarked upon. And if today we can attempt a chronogical presenta- 
tion of the Sanskrit drama it is because of that historical and sociolo- 
gical bias of the contemporary criticism. But if we still cannot-espe- 
cially in the west reconcile ourselves to the peculiarities of style, diction, 
ethics and behavioural patterns pictured by the Sanskrit dramas, it is 
because we still are, it seems, unable to look at them through the eyes 
of their first critics, all the time admitting that such an attitude is neces- 
sary and yet rejecting "the eyes" which in the form of the ancient 
aesthetics they have left to us. Consequently such confessions like the 
quoted opinion of M. Winternitz about immersing oneself in the spirit 
of India, make an impression of an exclusively emotional declaration. 

, In order to make my point clearer, let me try - at least very 
briefly - to review the opinions of the acknowledged authorities about 
one of the Sanskrit dramas. Being true to my earlier enunciations the 
choice of such a work I shall make -following the opinion of, if not 
contemporary then at least less distant in time, critic: "Kavyeihi nata- 



kam ramyam- tatra ramyam Sakiintalam . . ."' H.H. Wilson does not 
especially discuss "Sakuntalam" in his "The- Theatre of the Hindus". But 
while considering other plays he says that "'Sakuntalam" cannot give a 
proper idea of the Indian ; theatre. -According to him it is a mythico 
pastoral play which he praises for frank descriptions, tenderness of 
feelings, delicate beauty of thought and the highest elegance of style 
Finally he remarks that the heroine of this drama is interesting 
A. Macdonetlin his turii even more generously showers similar epithets 
upon this drama praising it for "the richness of creative fancy . . ., ^\ 
in the expression of tender feeling. . ., undisturbed harmony of the 
poetic sentiment. , ," Besides he says ihfit in the drama '"every passion 
is softened without being enfeebled. The ardour of love never goes 
beyond aesthetic bounds, it never maddens to wild jealousy or hate 
The torments of sorrow . are toned down to profound and touching 
melancholy. It was here at last that the Indian genius found the law of 
moderation in poetry . . -Kalidasa stands highest in poetical refinement, 
in tenderness and -depth of feelin'g . . . " concludes Macdonell. M! 
Winternitz sets, to the task with great precision. He first discusses the 
reception of the play in Germany and then he remarks that Kalidasa is 
the greatest poet. In this context he quotes Goethe's opinion which 
in Itself is the best example of what we could call "critical impressio- 
nism* : It Is i to Goethe that we owe such resounding expressions like 
in'ph'athomable depth, siimmit of talent, presentation of natural order, 
the best way 'of life, the purest moral endeavour, the most deserving 
sovereign, the most sober divine meditation, etc. Further Winternitz 
analysing' the sources of 'the story holds that it is the finest work of art 
that man can imagine. 'The remarks concerning the popularity of the 
Sakuntalam in India follow and then the critic submits that in Kalidasa's 
poetry there is n'o dramatic element, such as it is understood by the 
people: of the West. Next he adds 1 that whoever would try to measure 
&Q depth, of this conciously attempted fable like drama with a yard- 
stick ;6f the Greek tragedy (sic !), he will be altogether unable to ack- 
nowledge its unequalled beauty. Alas, all these superlatives are very 
feeble since the, critic inspite of what he professes earlier, does not apply 
any other yard-stick a*hd only persistently implores the reader to believe 
that it is a magnificent work of art. Finally after saying that "^fikiffl* 
talam" has to be a narrative drama, he crosses over to a safer ground of 
the European reception 'of the play and of listing its Indian versions. 
All these remarks are of course preceded by an exhaustive discussion of 
historical aspects while dealing with Kalidasa's other works. An Indian 
scholar, S. K. De begins his remarks about "rfakuntalam' by writing that 
among other works of Kalidasa it "reveals a rare balance of mind, 
which harmonises the artistic sense with the poetic, and results In the 
practice of singular moderation." Besides, according to him -tfakun: 
talani" is the full blown flower of Kalidasa's genius and in it we have a 



'due alliance of his poetic and dramatic gifts. "As a dramatist 
Kalidasa succeeds mainly by his poetic power in two respects: 
i is master of poetic emotion which he can skilfully harmonise with 

haraccer and action, and he has the poetic sense of balance and res- 
traint which a dramatist must show if he would win success... "Then De 

fliers one of his most bombastic remarks: s *.:.we see to best effect 
Kalidasa's method of unfolding a character, as a flower unfolds its 
netals in rain and sunshine. ..there is temperance in the depth of pas- 
sion, and perspicuity and inevitableness in action and expression, but 
above all this drama surpasses by its essential poetic quality of style 
and treatment." These and many more sonorous adjectives are used in 
order to describe this drama. Let us then see what is In this case the 
opinion of A.B. Keith. He opens his analysis of the ^akuntalam saying 
that "it certainly represents the perfection of Kalidasa's art." After 
this statement the critic summarises the play and then discusses diffe- 
rent Indian recensions of it. He ends with a handful of following argu- 
ments : "Sakuntal a' s dawning love is depicted with perfect skill'.'.; The 
king is'a worthy hero .-..His love for his son is charmingly depicted . .;: 
Sakuntaia has suffered tribulation of spirit and gained in depth and 
beauty of nature. . .The other characters are models of skilful presen- 
tation . .' .Kanva is delightful figure , . .The companions oih$ her^iae 
are painted with delicate taste, both are devoted body 'and soultp their 
mistress, but Anasuya is serious and sensible, Priyamvada talkative and 
gay Kalidasa excels in depicting the emotions .'qf / love .'*;, fee ^is 
hardly less, expert in pathos ... the fourth act of the 5aku ; ntalam is a 
model of tender sorrow and the loving kindness . . . The .humour of the 
Vidusaka is never coarse. Finally the critic writes.,; "Admirable as is 
Kalidasa's work, it would be unjust to ignore the fact that in his dramas 
as in his epics he shows no interset in the great : pj-pblems of life and 
destiny .' . .he was incapable of viewing the world, as a tragic scene, of 
feeling any sympathy for the hard lot of the majority ,of men, or 
ciating the reign of injustice in the world. It was impossible to 
go^eyond his narrow range . . .'" It has to be admitted that 
Keith analyses with an expert kno.wleclge .(from. % %jpp 
view) the style and language of the Sakuntalam accepting even certain 
elements of the Indian rhetorics but only as mucr, as he has to. because 
of the very nature of Sanskrit language. Yet a strong feeling persists that 
somewhere the critic must have missed the point. Unhappily one of 
the most recent popular studies of the Sanskrit literature wluc^ ; we owe 
to Krishna Chaitanya offers equally general statements, as for, instance: 
<<The play opens with the picture of exultant manhood , .Her -beauty 
is tender, fresh and unspoilt like the woodland creepers; she affectiona- 
tely tends every day... Kalidasa's poetic powers are at their best in tnis 
play.,.tliey are conserved and blended with- profoundly moral percep- 
tion; "The situation does not seem to be different m the sphere of 



Hindi language. For instance the very popular with college student 
book of B. Upadhyaya adopts a similar approach. The most important 
point at which it differs from the criticisms written in English is the 
question of the date of Kalidasa. Apart of that some other difference 
may yet be quoted to the advantage of Hindi criticism. This is before 
all a general way of arguing based substantially on the categories of the 
traditional aesthetics and to certain extent ethics. Although the judge- 
ment from the point of view of current ethics seems to outweigh other 
remarks (for instance-gandharva vivaha). The advantage of arranging the 
whole criticism under certain captions like plot (kathavastu), characters 
(caritra-citranam), beauty (saundarya-bhavana), sentiment (rasasiddhl) 
and message (sande^a) is nullified by the subjectiveness of the opinions 
expressed under each of them. 

Let me close at that this very brief and most obviously incomplete 
review of more commonly known, comprehensive works in the field of 
the Sanskrit drama or the Sanskrit literature in general. I feel that this 
is a prevailing tendency, the exceptions from it, if any, only will make 
the problem still more dramatic. 

The remarks made at the beginning can now be restated with 
greater conviction. A lot has been done in the sphere of the sociological 
criteria and of the historical ones. These aspects need not be discussed 
here in detail since they are self evident. One can even say that almost 
everything has been done and further progress take place only if any 
new source material comes to light. But in the fields of aesthetic and 
ethical appreciation there rules a bombastic generalisation, affected 
"impressionism", sentimental effusion and, at places tedious journalism. 

So far only negative aspects of the entire problem have been dealt 
with. But now the question arises : what are the positive proposals regar- 
ding it ? Since hitherto Sakuntalam has been our testing-stone, I shall 
threfore try to show taking this play as an example but considering the 
size of this paper, rather in a sketchy way, what in my opinion should 
be the proper approach in these spheres. 

The tools for the formal evaluation of a play have been ready at 
hand since quite some time. Occasionally and at random they used to 
be picked up by different critics. Yet I am not aware of any effort to 
apply them with consistency and with consequence. The most impor- 
tant of them is in my view the concept of the five sandhis. It seems 
that this concept has been slightly miscomprehended as far back as the 
Da&rupaka. This is, of course, not a proper place to discuss this prob- 
em in detail. I have done it elsewhere. Suffice it to say that sandhis 
.re the spans of the itivrtta and in such context, what should be 
ivestigated, is their inter-relationship, the way they have been bound 



together into one whole and their relative importance in the play. Here 
is the most convenient yard-stick with which to test the harmony of 
composition of a particular play. Very intimately, indeed, connected 
with this problem is the concept of rasa. It was Bharatamuni who said 
that the sandhyangas should be applied by a poet while keeping in view 
their function of evoking the aesthetic taste. Thus the rasa aspect of a 
play should be discussed after the sandhis (or along with them) and 
only after its dependence on the sandhis is clearly understood. It should 
by no means be discussed while picking at random different text- 
fragments. But it has to be discussed as a lasting experience changing 
itself while the itivrtta of the play progresses. Only after these two 
aspects are well investigated the critic is entitled to proceed further and 
try to find out with what other formal means the author achieves his 
result. Now time comes in my opinion for investigating the style 
(vrtti) of a play and its merits (guna) and shortcomings with a particular 
consideration for the embellishments (alamkaras). Now the question 
remains opened whether apart of these more or less universally accepted 
since the Natya^astra means of criticism, the play should also be 
criticised from the particular points of view of different ancient Indian 
aestheticians, as for instance from the point of view of the dhvanl 
theory ? I would say 4 *yes" to this question but provided the critic 
shares himself the particular view. Then it will be his subjective 
opinion and it should take place only after an objective method had 
been fully applied. 

There is just enough space in .this paper to present only some of 
the results of such an investigation of the i^akuntalam. Without present- 
ing the whole critical apparatus they may sound less convincing. Y&t 

I would insist that even in such a case they are less ephemera! than 
purely subjective impressions and first of all they can easily be checked, 
recheked and corrected if necessary by applying the same concepts 
provided, of course, that the critics will agree what is their particular 
nature. 

But let rne now try to give substance to the above assertion. Thus 
a desire (autsukya) of the hero to attain the goal is the dominating 
motive of Act I. We get to know about the particular nature of this 
desire and this goal through the words of the two hermits who bless the 
king wishing him a son, who will be the universal ruler. The appearance 
on the stage of ^akuntala and her meeting with the hero intensifies this 
motive adding to it a distinct erotic hue. Thus begins a play which is. 
not so much a love-comedy but a drama of unfulfilled fatherhood. Act 

II continues the same motive but simultaneously introduces another 
one which sprung out of the initial desire, namely the motive of effort 
(yatna). And here we enter the second sandhi, i.e., pratimukha. The 



king either through his own initiative or through a suitable coincidence 
undertakes a concrete effort in order to fulfil his and by now also 
Sak*mtala's desire. He decides on his "incognito' , sends back home 
his companions and in -order to defend hermits from evil demons 
remains in the hermitage. The effort made on the part of Sakuntala i s 
very delicately embodied in her letter writing. Only the man who has 
ne,yer .written a love letter without being sure of its reception can ques- 
tion this being an effort ! This motive will very distinctly last till the 
interlude of Act III- when from the conversation of her friends it trans- 
pjes that the gandharva marriage has deen contracted and that 
Sakuntala has found a deserving husband. In this way the second 
sandhi ends and the third garbha begins bringing in these moments of 
option the, leitmotif of which is the hope of the attainment (praptya^a). 
The. hero and the. heroine had married. Sakuntala conceived. Her 
fos/ter-father Kan va accepted the union, blessed it and sent off the 
ptegnant heroine to join her lawful husband. Somehow this span of 
action has .been anticipated earlier by the blessings of the hermits. But 
n.ow itisjthe most prominent motive and it lasts till the second scene 
q,Act V, when' the king constrained by the curse of Durvasas, on 
seeing the "pregnant heroine asks bluntly : "kim idam upanyastam ?** 
Now the third sandhi ends and the sequence of situations which are 
dominated by the suppression of the attainment (niyitap*i) begins. As 
Lhave- mentioned the morbid anticipation of it was the Durvasasa's 
incident. Initial slight apprehension, now grows into a real despair; 
Left to herself Sakuntal a dies, though the Indian tradition shows it under 
tj%e garb of taking refuge in heaven. The interlude of the fisherman 
ajid the recovery of the ring which restores memory to the king thrtist 
J$ift down to the, very' bottom ofanabyssmal despair. The king 'starts 
wailing and there is no end to it till almost the end of Act VI when a 
messenger of heaven Matall appears and implores the king to eome to 
the rescue of gods in their fight with demons. He invites him to mount 
the chariot of Indra, Once again here under this discrete camouflage 
there hides the deepest tragedy of the situation. For if we remember 
that dying Duryodhana of the Urubhaflga had a vision of a heavenly 
qfyar-fat of herps coming to fetch him to heaven and that Dasaratha of the 
Eratimanataka having heard , the rumbling of a chariot takes it -for the 
cTiariot of death, then the hidden intention of the author of Sakuntalarri 
Repines -clear. But this is a typically , Indian tragedy. For the end of 
earthly existence does not mean man's final defeat like in the Greek 
tragedy. Sakuntala aud Dusyanta will unite in heaven' and reincarnate^ 
# a F th to fulfi11 their ^cle of existence so cruelly interrupted by adverse 
fate. Act VII delivers, the action of the play out of the tragic impasse 
at$ the series of situations of this act constitutes the fifth sandhi- 
niryahana in which the principal motive is the attainment of the goal 
(phalagama). Dusyanta (though we tend to forget that only in heaven)) 



finds back his wife and comes to know- the tend ef desire of his 1 he&Wlis 
son. The blessing of the hermit has provd true and the play end# itftitie 
integration of the desiring and the desired ! "Sakuntalam" is one'Stff 3 the 
most harmoniously built dramas. The sandhis do never end abruptly 
but wane into each other with perfect smoothness. This makes that 
each sandhi carries impressions of the remaining four thus avoiding 
univocality, so to speak, but making the play into a succession of 
beautifully harmonised chords. ; , . >.,/, . 

' ' ' ' v ' ' ' ' ' ' 1 ' '"V 

The emotional reactions evoked by a harmonious itivrtta will-nicest 
obviously be as harmonious as the play Itself. Now since the most 
pronounced feature of the first sandhi of the Sakuntalam is a .desire to 
beget a son,, although it is not formulated by the hero himself busy 
chasing a substitute of a goal of life in the form of a deer. It is <o=itly the 
hermits who in their blessing formulate it. Practically speaking 'toy 
situation charged with any emotion can frame the idea of dfesire to 
achieve a goal of yearning. Kalidasa chooses two spheres of emotional 
response; heroism (vira) and love (srngara) with the light admixture of 
mirth (hasya) . Only now I could .repeat after Krishna , 
that the play opens with the picture : of "an exultant 
^l^hough somewhat deluded by a flying away deer as once before Rama 
had been similarly deluded. In the Sakuntalam a rapi4 stream of heroic 
erptption comes to an abrupt stop at the outskirts" of the hermitage. 
Before the next dominant emotion .sets in with full force there comes 
'about an emotional hiatus which makes its on-coming even ;inore 
dramatic. The two further sandhis witness the -growing in strength 
of the emotion of love. Yet; there is art .undey current 'of aj>pre- 
hensipn, all the time which culminates in DurvasaX .Qui'se f.^. Hgk$ping- 
like , streak of violent sentiment (raudra), which seems t0 ; anticipate 
emotionally later developments. By the end of the third ,jsandh|r the 
action steadily increases in pathetic sentiment <i (karm?^)y , e^pepiajly 
,s,tressc<i in the sqene of Sakuntala's, departure. Inthe, 
.sentiment of mirth wanes only to appear pcc^sionaly at 
.yery nature the fourth sandhi demads, an abrupt change in it 
charge. I,n the Sakuntalam this change is achieved in the 
Dusyanta's court and consists of, a /very rapid intensification of the 
pathetic sentiment. It ^ reaches later twice its pitph; onqe in the angry 
wpr4s pf Sakuntala and second time in the wailing of the hero tmt only 
ajrter ( the pathos of these scenes had /been purposefully contr^te4 >with 
$&$h, of the, fisherman's interlude: Last sandhi,,, witnesses the $Iew jrise 
pf the marvellous sentiment (adbhuta) which as Bharata-niUini .-wJUsf ^ds 
e, play to the accompaniment, of pathetic and CHice- again heroic. ' ^; 



: above analysis is too brief to be more than a sugge$tion 'Fegar- 

4Jng-,thp method of criticism. , It may aad should be questioned 'and 



corrected. But I would argue that once the method is accepted, further 
discussion will not only be limited to an exchange of subjective opinions 
but will lead to ever more precise and minute analysis and description 
of the emotional content of the play. 

Not being as yet quite ready to undertake the detailed discussion 
of the styles (vrttis), the merits (guna), the blemishes (do s a) and the 
embellishments (alamkara) as the criteria of literary criticism I am omit- 
ting them for the time being, also under a presumption that at least the 
last three of them do not require special investigation as being in 
continuous use since centuries. The only remark which I would venture 
at this stage is that these aspects should not only be exemplified by at 
random chosen text-places but there should be at least one larger por- 
tion of the text investigated from the point of view of its saturation 
with merits, blemishes and embellishments. If necessary such an analysis 
should be undertaken for the entire text. 

It is now time to consider the last group of criteria, i.e., the ideolo- 
gical ones. The first and foremost task here is to find out what constitu- 
ted a corner-stone of life understood as way to human fulfillment. If 
we survey for this purpose the entire sphere of the Hindu dharma - for 
there I believe one has to look for that corner-stone - we shall find 
there a concept of the capital importance for the literary criticism. It is 
the concept of the four puru^arthas. Now one may ask why this 
particular concept should serve as a touch-stone of the literary criticism? 
In as much as the itivrtta constitutes the back -bone of a Play and in as 
much as karya is an essence of the itivytta, in so much it will have to 
express itself in the terms of the four purusarthas. Karya is an action 
prompted by desire, carried on through an effort, bringing about the 
hope of an achievement, undergoing its suppression and ending in 
fulfillment. Only a being endowed with conciousness, personality, will 
and freedom can embark upon such an action. Thus for all practical 
reasons only man or personified God can be an actor of this type of 
action. Whatever man does should be judged in the light of its rela- 
tionship to one of the four purusarthas for they express fullness of 
human life. Therefore the traditional "upadeSa", i, e the moral and 
ideological import of a play should be judged by the intensity, extent, 
power and place which it accords to the realisation of one or more 
purusarthas. Making these remarks more concrete let us once again take 
recourse to the Sakuntalatn. The achievement of this play the common 
opmion invariably says-is fulfillment of love in the union of ^akuntala 
andDusyanta. Yet the case be so, then why the play does not end 
with the gandharva vivaha ? Emotionally speaking the first consummated 
meeting of the lovers is a climax of an action having as its sole purpose 
union of lovers. Thus the achievement of this play must be different 
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and it is not enough to say that love has to he purified by suffering, for 
suffering could as well take place before the giindharva vivaha. As I 
have said above a son of which Dusyanta has been so far deprived 
seems to be the ultimate object of the play fulfilled only at the very 
end of it, Thus a climax comes exactly when it should come, i. e,, at 
thenirvahana sandhi. Therefore we can now define finally this play from 
the view point of its achievement as a drama of unfulfilled fatherhood, 
If then putralabha is the goal of the play, there can be little doubt that 
the first puru?artha-"dharma is the principal one in this case. Yet at 
the same time it is quite evident that the principal factor through which 
this is achieved is love. Consequently we may describe the play in 
question as being dharmaprudhumi and kamagrita. Now having defined 
in these general terms our play we may try to detrmine the attitude which 
the play-wright manifests towards such a goal. Till the arrival of the 
heroine at Dusyanta's court little happens out of ordinary. Both the 
departure of Sakuntala from her father's house as well as an apparent 
neglect of her by the royal aristocrat seem to indicate ordinary love- 
story, It is only with the rejection of the hermit's daughter that the 
action takes a very unexpected and meaningful turn, Sakuntala dies 
out of despair! No amount of soft-pedalling will conceal the fact. But 
what is death for those who believe in reincarnation? ! It is an interim 
svargavasa. This is exactly what happens to Sakuntala. But not only 
to her, Despairing king is also invited to heaven by the gods and a 
symbol of final departure known so well from elsewhere, a chariot of the 
gods is despatched to fetch him, True to Bharatamuni's injunction 
ICalidasa does not show death on the stage but only departure to 
heaven! It is then and there that both Sakuntaia and Du?yqnt* will 
enjoy the fruit of their union. So in this light how can we finally 
describe the message of the play? -To repeat ; the end of earthly 
existence does not mean an ultimate defeat and if man is engaged in 
the pursuit of his dharma, he will overcome not only an adverse fate but 
the very death as well ! 
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There can be no doubt that a considerable literature has been pro- 
duced in Sanskrit during recent times, which is not lacking in 
quantity in comparison with the literature of modern languages. The 
references to the Sanskrit works written in this age have been made by 
Dr. Raghavan in his small book * Modern writings in Sanskrit', 1 in his 
article in 'Contemporary Sanskrit Literature ' published by Sahitya 
Academy and in some other articles; 2 and by Dr. Ramji Upadhyaya in 
'Sanskrit Sahitya ka Alocanatmaka Itihasa' a volume in Hindi which has 
a chapter on Sanskrit literature from 16th century to 20th century 3 ; 
and by Sridhara Bhaskar Varnekar in his Marathi thesis on Modern 
Sanskrit Literature; and by Krsnamacariar in 'History of Sanskrit 
Literature'; and also by Dr. Hiralal Shukla in his book' Renaissance in 
Modern Sanskrit Literature' 4 . Inspite of the work done by these 
scholars on the contemporary Sanskrit writing, the literature produced 
in Sanskrit in our age could not win recognition at large. Is it due to 
the fact that the present writing in Sanskrit does not deserve attention 
or does not come up to the modern tastes and new standards of criti- 
cism? The present author feels that the discussions which Dr. Raghavan 
and other learned scholars have initiated on this subject do not make a 
clear assessment as to how far the contemporary Sanskrit literature is 
imbued with the sense of Modernity and how far the Sanskrit authors 
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w ho wrote or are writing in this age-old language at present have 
grasped the spirit of our age. It has been indicated that the present 

iting in Sanskrit has adopted new styles, new forms and new branches 

f literature and also new subjects. But the question is : is it so that 

a literature represents the age only by adopting new forms, styles and 

biects relating to the contemporary period ? I think that there is 
S ome thing more, which makes a literature endowed with contempora- 
S eo usness and that is the clear understanding of and presentation of the 
ontemporary period; the aspirations and hopes and visions of the age 
at large should be visualised through the literature and not only the 
clear understanding and presentation of these, because by modernity 
I do not mean that an author should be so absorbed in present to forget 
traditions or to loose sight of his vision which enables him to interpret 
oast in the context of the present and to forsee the future, but a broad 
utlook and a sort of detachment is also needed to make the author rise 
from the distractions of the present. I do not refute the change of 
stvle forms or subject with the relative change of time, but the most 
important thing is the clear grasp of the spirit of age and if it is there- 
forms subjects and styles etc. immediately become subsidiary. Some 
times it may happen that even if a contemporary author writes on an age- 
worn theme, he endows it with a new significance, suitable to the 
environment in which he writes; similarly forms and styles may be old 
or classical but if the genius of the gifted author is steeped in his age, he 
will make his work interspersed with modernity. In the light of this 
thinking, I propose to examine the contemporary Sanskrit literature. 

THE MAHAKAVYA 

Mahakavyas have been written in Sanskrit in greater number than 
other forms of literature. But almost all of them are on classical 
pattern. It is true that the Sanskrit Poets of this age have adopted 
contemporary themes for the Mahakavyas; it is also true that some of 
these wdters have made a happy departure from the ancient ^^ 
manner without forfeiting the attractiveness of classics, but all the 
same the old classical spirit has not gone through a transformation 
Instead of the heroes of Purana or epic legends, the modern Sanskrit 
poet would take Gandhi, Nehru, Subhash, Vivekananda or ^yan-da 
etc', but these Mahakavyas roam in the same ancient world of 
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Sndicaritam has been attempted by so J^' *^ 
Nehrumahakavyam by BrahmSnanda Sarma ^ubhasa-camam by 
V K- Ksatre, Vivekanandacaritam by K.S. Nagarajan may be 
mentioned but all of them are consumed by the spirit of hero 
worship and exaggeration. 



heroworship and exaggerated glorification. For example, Gandh* 
caritam, by Sadhu^arana Misra or the three Mahakavyas of Svam' 
Bhagavadacarya, namely, Bharataparijata, Parijatasaurabha and Parijata- 
pahara- glorify Gandhi as the God incarnated and they merely touch 
the fringe of the aspirations of a man who belongs to our age; one 
would be despaired of seeing here the personality of that Gandhi which 
emerges through Gandhi's own autobiography. Out of several poems 
writcen on Gandhi, with the exception of three Mahakavyas 7 by 
Pandita Ksama Rao, there is hardly any which cuts off the ageworn 
feathers of classicism and makes clearly a modern approach. 

I do not say that Mahakavyas with a classical pattern should not 
be written. But even if a contemporary poet adopts old themes and 
patterns, he has to invest them with a new significance and new 
impressions which the contemporary environment makes on his 
consciousness. In the modern languages like English etc. we have such 
pieces which redeem a classical theme with a new significance, as in 
The Faust' of Goethe or in "Prometheus Unbound' of Shelley or in 
Hindi Mahakavya 'Urva^i' of Ramadharisingh "Dinakara*. But out of 
a big number of Mahakavyas written in Sanskrit in this age, there are 
very few which show the tendency of interpreting past in terms of 
present and thus opening new vistas of imagination and creative 
thinking. On the contrary they retreat towards the past even when 
dealing with the happenings of present. Luckily there are exceptions 
how soever few they may be. Dillimahotsavamahakavya by Srisvara 
Vidyalankara 8 , which Dr, Raghavan does not mention in his learned 
article in 'Contemporary Indian Literature" (C1L) depicts the 
contemporary events with spirit of realism and even if it indulges in 
praising the foreign rulers, -it shows an understanding of the .problems 
of the downtrodden people and their status, rarely seen in Sanskrt 
Mahakavya. But I could find only one Mahakavya which deals with 
the ancient theme of the epics and yet happily endows it with a new 
significance, and with the grandeur of classicism, it successfully touches 
the very core of the consciousness of the modern reader. And this 
poem is 'Mahaprasthanam' a Mahakavya from the pen of Annadacarana, 
who nourished in the last decades of ninteenth century. It begins with 
the pathetic description of the tragic gloom, shadowing the human life 
and the sad mentality of Yudhisthira after the Mahabharata war, when 
he feels himself frustrated like the modern man, in the disturbing 



7: Satyagrahagita (Paris 1932, Bombay 1948), Uttarasatyagrahagita 
(Bombay 1948) and Svarajyavijayamahakavya (Bombay 1962). 
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atmosphere of chaos. The author has so deeply dipped in the spirit of 
modern consciousness and yet is able to rise above from it and seek the 
burning problems of life and duty that the lore which he sings, at once 
becomes appealing to the conscious mind and sensitive heart of the 
reader of our age. The poet has not dissociated himself from the 
present, he has it before his eyes, and yet he can visualise something 
more which gives a real solace to the modern man, and this thing is not 
presented by the poet through the preachings of sage Vyasa, which 
although he duly gives to Yudhisthira, but it is shown in a developing 
attitude of Yudhisthira and his colleagues towards life, which impresses 
a man to seek solace in nature and be as happy as the nature itself in 
between the complications of life. The poet gives the massage of return 
towards nature like Wordsworth, but not by propounding any 
philosophy, but by really visualising it like a prophet and yet he does 
not soar far above in the sky of mysticism to lose the sight, the 
environment in which he writes, and to be far away from it; and thus 
happily combines the classicism together with the new spirit. 

There are many Mahakavyas in Sanskrit written in recent years, 
but none reaches the height which the above mentioned poem at-tains. 
Not only this, some of them are written in the vein of Magha or Sri 
Harsa, where the poet has no leisure to come out of the narrow shell of 
old traditions and standards; rather, he seems to be so deeply absorbed; 
in them. Parijataharanarnahakfivya of Umapati Dwivedi for .example, 
can be mentioned. Dr, Raghavan also, in his article In CJL has pointed 
out that several poems, purely on traditional pattern, have been 
composed and still are being written in Sanskrit in this age, where the 
verbal jugglery and makeshow of the scholarship and command over 
language merely counts . This sort of literature which ignores modern' 
trends and languishes only in the old methods and approaches, cannot 
in any way be called a living literature, and Sanskrit literature in this 
age shows this tendency. 

It seems to me that whenever a Sanskrit author begins to write, 
the classicism intrudes in his genius, because he lacks the understanding 
of present and the latest movements in the world of art and literature. 
Thus, Pandita Ksarna Rao, who successfully created really modern 
pieces of literature by her Satyagrahagita and Uttarasatyagrahagita and 
Svarajyavijaya, cut hereself off from that sort of approach in her later 
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poems-namely-Mlralahari 10 , Tukaramcaritam 11 Ramadasacaritam 12 and 
Jftane^varacaritam 13 . These poems soar in the ethereal atmosphere of 
medieval Bhakti cult and several supernatural phenomena, quite alien 
to the modern tastes. In the same way Gangasagariyam by Vishnudutta 
Sukla, Sitasvayamvara by Batukanatha Sarma and also by K. S. 
Nagarajan, Janakicaritamrta by Ramasnehidasa (all of them not 
mentioned by Dr. Raghavan in CIL) are pomes 11 which live in the 
atmosphere of unreality, heroworship and these authors are 
ungrudgingly bound by the atmosphere of timeworn traditions or old 
patterns at their own will. Sitacantam 15 by Revaprasada Dwivedihas 
some new ideas incorporated in the ancient theme, but there are very 
few poems who bear even this much attempt. 



Drama 

Like the Mahakavyas, we can find a large number of dramas 
written in the traditional lines in Sanskrit in this age. Most of the 
dramas which Dr. Raghavan mentions in CIL 1 *, do not come up to 
the modern standards. They do not exhibit the sympathetic understanding 
of the present and the broad outlook which a contemporary writer must 
possess. Some of them are written with a spirit of propagandaism, like 
Sivasanjivaninataka on Ayurveda by C* Venkataramayya 17 and 
Girvanavijaya by Nilakantha Sarma. 1 * The Adharmavipakanataka of 
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Appa Sastrl," Bhaktasudarsana and Bhubharoddharana by Mathura- 
prasada Diksita and so many other dramas recently written like 
Narijagaranam and Paniniyanataka 2I by Gopalasastri are steeped in 
the unreal atmosphere of Gods and have been composed with a spirit 
of moral preaching or propaganda. Similarly there are dramas like 
Srngaranaradiya 22 of Mahalinga^astri or Samavatam 23 of Ambikadatta 
Vyasa which are full of so many unnatural happenings which seem 
almost absurd to the modern reader. There are several dramas which 
are bare imitations of old classics, like Kaumudisudhakara of M.M. 
Candrakanta Tarkalankara 24 which imitates Bhavabhutrs Malatimadhava, 
or the Mukutabhiseka of Narayana Diksita 25 . 

But it must be accepted that some of the Sanskrit dramas written 
in this age come nearer to the modern taste and there are some dramatic 
pieces which a contemporary reader will not deplore, Sanskrit dramatist 
could not always remain aloof from political, social or economic 
conditions which surrounded him and the Snusavijaya by Sundararaja 
Kavi 26 interspersed with realism and satire, shows a deep acquaintance 
with the family-life in a middle-class society, There are a few dramas 
which, making happy departure from the canons of Sanskrit dramaturgy 
adopt new technique and even if they deal with the themes 
relating to past, they appeal to the modern reader due to the depth of 
human feeling. Thus, three plays in Sanskrit by V-K, Thampi 27 are 
replete with the medieval atmosphere of Kings, Knights and their 
gallantry, but the psychological repercussions of the human-heart are so 
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vividly and naturally portrayed in them that they at once become 
exquisite pieces of art in the opinion of a modern critic. Bharativijayam 
of Mathuranatha Sastri unlike his play 'Oandhivijayam* is really gen . 
mne'.because it succeeds in arousing the feelings of patriotism without 
indulging into exaggeration, in an original manner. Here \ve find the 
social and political consciousness of the author given vent to without 
ambiguity. 'Lilavilasaprahasana 1 ' 8 of K.L.V. Sastri may also be 
mentioned, although it is not totally devoid of the absurdity and 
vulgarity of the latter Bhanas and Prahasanas of Sanskrit, but it brings 
out a social problem of the marriage of a daughter with undesirable 
persons by her parents without her approval, Similarly S.S. Khothas 
written some amusing one-act plays, which rotate in the modern 
atmosphere and present such characters as can be seen in our own 
contemporary society. These examples show that Sanskrit dramatists 
can write in the vein of a modern author, but not all of them come up 
to 'modern standards. There are a large number of dramas written on 
.historical or Puranic theme but very few of them deserve criticism. 
The historical plays of Haridasa Siddhanlavagisa, Mathuranatha 
Diksita and M.M. Yajfuka are good pieces from the point of view of 
dramatic technique, but their authors are not fully successful in touching 
the core of human heart and arousing feelings which are common to the 
readers of all ages or visualising the spirit of the age which they deal 
with and interpreting it in terms of present, and some how they are 
still clinging to the old tradition and classicism unnecessarily. For 
example in the V act of Virapratapanataka of Mathuraprasada, the 
pi^acas appear in the battlefield. The unnecessary use of verse where 
'prose ought to have been used also mars their beauty in the eyes of a 
modern reader. Mahalinga Sastri has also attempted some plays on 
epic themes. His 'Pratirajasuyam' bears great impact of classical techni- 
que, but has little interest for us, in spite of its very successful dramatic 
art, in which it equals the great classics like Mtidraraksasa. The only 
interesting episode in it is the revolutionary spirit of Sudadana, an 
imaginary character, who is very near to us, the people of this earth, 
and the satirical depiction of the hypocrite Kakkutacarya, Little value 
can pe attached to his 'Udgatrdas&nana' inspite of its freshness and 
originality of plot. But Mahalinga comes with a new apparatus in his 
Adikavyodayam, which is unique, because through it Mahalinga not 
only launches a new experiment in the realm of Sanskrit drama and 
presents the Ramayana story in a very new and original way, but for 
the first time in the Sanskrit drama he brings the audience directly in 
touch with the masses-the common public-and trie spirit and joy of 
the people of Ayodhya is so vividly and happily depicted in this drama 
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that although it is really a Rama play, it is greater as the play of the 
people, whose mirth and joyous spirit makes the Rama story a reality 
to the reader. Inspite of some flaws and some insipid scenes which 
this drama has, it is of great value to the modern reader, as it presents 
something genuine and unachieved so far in the field of Sanskrit drama 
and delights us by bringing us into contact with people like our- 
selves, inspite of the fact that it presents the story of the classics. 
But it is to be regretted that the Sanskritists have given us very little of 
this sort of creative writing in our times; instead they followed the 
beaten tracks of the classical theatre. It is true that the style and 
language and the technique of these later dramas have comparatively 
changed but their spirit and undercurrents have not much changed. 
This can be seen in the dramas of J.B. Choudhury 29 , who makes the 
real debut in only one or two of his dramas like the "Niskincanayaso- 
dharma. In rest of them, he is absorbed into the same atmosphere 
of Bhakti, heroworship or themes which have little significance to the 
modern reader. There are a few more dramas which deserve a mention 
from the view point which I have explained in the beginning of this 
paper. Among the latest publications, Tadadanda 30 , of Vanamala 
Bhavalankara, is a drama of absorbing interest for a modern reader. It 
deals with the theme of love in the context of contemporary events: 
Chinese aggression etc. and due to the human interest unfolded in it, at 
once becomes a thing of abiding interest. *Punarunmesah 31 by Dr. 
Raghavan is also on contemporary theme; and although its technique is 
somewhat propagandaic, it bears an important place among the modern 
dramas of Sanskrit, because it keeps the torch of human faith burning 
brightly amidst the present atmosphere of disturbance and chaos. 
Susamhatabharatam 32 by Ramacandrudu again deviates from the norm, 
and although its presentation is not very illuminating, it gives us an 
inspiration and spirit to look forward to the bright future of an 
integrated India. 'Kama^uddhih' by 33 Dr. Raghavan is also of some 
value as it invests the Madanadahana legend with a new significance, 
not to be ignored in the world of today, and its presentation speaks 



29. Author of more than 21 dramas, all of them have been published 
or being published from Pracyavani, Calcutta. 

30. Sagar, 1966 

31. Sanskrit Ranga, Madras, 1963 

32. Sagar, 1966 

33. Sanskrit Ranga, 1963 



of the originality of the author. A very sympathetic understanding of the 
frustration and chaotic attitude of the restive youth of today is 
successfully presented in 'Saksatkarah' a monologue by Sivaprasada 
Bharadvaja 31 Tarinamah 35 , a full fledged drama by Gudanatha Ra ya 
also successfully brings out the lapse of moral in society today. 



Lyrics 

Modem lyric is written to express the rupturous emotions of the 
poet and it immedietly appeals to the heart. But in Sanskrit we find 
a vast number of short poems which are written without inspiration, to 
propagate some idealism like 'Bharatagitika 1 of M.M. Ramavatkra 
iSarma or the collection of verses in 'DivyajyotirT and 'Ra^mimala' by 
Mangaldeva Sastri. The Sanskrit poet can very easily make verse 
after verse on such topics as importance of Brahmacarya, Ahimsa or 
religion etc. 36 without inner inspiration and he can easily describe any 
phenomenon whether it be the natural beauties of the seasons etc. or 
it be any thing like Radio or television 37 and he can compose didactic 
verses very easily, wisely advising his readers about morality and good 
virtues etc. 38 and he can also construct metres in praise of any god 39 or 
he can write his observations on the socio-political events in a dry style 
or he can indulge in describing the amorous physical pleasures with 
a sort of lavish attachment, which he has inherited from the medieval 



34. Vi^vasamskritam (quarterly) vol. ' II. I 

35. Kathmandu, 1959 

36. As in Brahmacaryasataka of Medhavrata. 

37. As in Prakritivilasa of Subrahmanya Ayyar, Mandormimala of 
S.B. Varnekar, Sahityavaibhava and Jaipura Vaibhava of Bhatta 
Mathuranatha and several other collections referred to by Dr. 
Raghavan in CIL. p, 229 231 

38. As in 'Caturvargacintamani by Meghasri Narayana Sastri (CIL. 
p. 231) 

39. As in some poems and collections mentioned in footnote 37, or 
in Kavyamalika (Delhi 1968) by Cintamani DeSamukha. 



poets 40 , or in praise of any person 41 . This is what a large numoer ui 
lyrics in Sanskrit of this time reveal. 

We now come to discuss some genuine lyricists of contemporary 
Sanskrit literature, who wrote with real inspiration and feeling, and 
whose writing will ever remain fresh for its lyric qualities, although 
the number of such poets is very meagre. Appa Sastri was among 
those few poets. In his best lyric like Tanjarabaddhah Sukah' or 
Tilakamahasayasya Karagrhavasah' he touches the burning problems 
of the present and his emotion is real and is expressed with a natural 
fervour. His poems at once touch the core of our heart. Annadacarana 
is of course another great lyric poet. Only lucid and simple style and 
treatment of modern themes have not made him worthy of being so; 
that he has found the inner source of expression in his genius instead of 
catering for subjects or imitating the classics is the remarkable thing 
which enshrines him as one of the best lyricists of Sanskrit. In his 
earlier poems, the search for subjects and the tendency to imitate is 
of course evident 42 , but gradually the poet has reached the heights where 
he is not .to search for the subjects, Idioms and expressions, but they 
come to him themselves in abundance 3 . This is surely a sign of the 
great lyric poet, which Annadacarana strived to be. But one still greater 
name in the field of Sanskrit lyrics is that of Haridatta Palivala 
'Nirbhaya* who wrote with a fiery impetus and inspiration, which gave 
an appealing charm to his poems. It is a thing of surprise that this 
poet, who really deserves a place amidst the modern poets, went 
unnoticed from the searching eyes of Dr. Raghavan, who has taken 
great pains to collect information about so many authors of Sanskrit 
belonging to our age (Few of them really deserve that labour), and left 
that poet who has created a landmark in Sanskrit poetry, and comple- 
ted the task of Appa Sastri and Annadacarana, while most of his 
successors or contemporaries (Sanskrit poets did not even look 
towards the new horizons which he set in the literary world of Sanskrit 
A large number of his poems were written in the days of foreign rule 
and they are brimming up with the spirit of Patriotism and faith in 
freedom, but they are really offsprings of the inspired soul which sings 
with a rupture and abandon. We have discussed several poets so far, 



40. As in some of the lyrics of Lalitagitalahari by M. Sharma 
published in Sarada (monthly) vol. IX. XIII, also published 
seperately. 

41. As in Indancaritarn of Narayanachandra (Calcutta 1882) 

42. As in Rtucitram (Noakhali, 1306 Banga Year) 



but it is only in this poet that the consciousness and the spirit of the 
age found full expression. 

This thing has not been achieved by other poets of this age who 
have adopted Sanskrit as the medium of expression. But in the poems 
of Dr. Raghavan, in some pieces of recently published collections like 
the 'Sinjaravah 43> of Srikrisnalal, Magaranam' >14 of Sivasarana Sarnia 
and the 'Kavitavali' 45 of Haripada Datta, the sense of modernity is 
consciously revealed. 



Novel 

Dr. Raghavan has referred to more than two dozen novels in 
Sanskrit in CIL (p. 227). But a modern critic would hesitate to call 
them novels, except for two or three of them. Almost all of them are full 
of verbal juggleries with the prose of old classical style, repeating the 
theme of love or heroworship. I am not against romanticism in literature, 
but it should make a direct and daring approach to the realities of life, 
Pt. Ambikadatta Vyasa made a very good start in the field of writing 
Sanskrit novels, by his "Sivarajavijaya" , which has become a classic, 
and is really a fascinating novel inspite of some unnatural happenings 
and too much emphasis on chance in life. But unfortunately, the tradi- 
tion was not rightly followed, and it is a fact that we can hardly men- 
tion any work in the enormous profusion of present writings in Sans- 
krit, which could advance the task of Ambikadatta Vyasa as a novelist 
and improve upon its technique to make the Sanskrit novel stand in com- 
parison with the novels of other languages. Instead, the other authors 
who attempted to write novels in Sanskrit either sunk into old manner- 
isms of Bana and Subandhu, or even if they chose to write in a simple 
and easy manner, they were unable to absorb the spirit of the modem 
novel, and their treatment of the theme was as old as the classics. 
Happily, there are a few exceptions like "Sarala" of Haridasa Siddhanta- 



43. The poems collected in "Sumanoftjalih" (Noakhali, 1308B. Year), 
for example. 

44. Delhi, 1970 

45. Damoh, 1063 

46. Birbhum, 1970 



- -,$ 47 gut in the last two centuries, it is to be regretted that Sanskrit 

vagl ld a produce only one work, which really deserves a place among the 

hst novels of all languages. That is "Kusumalaksmih" by Anandavar- 

dhana (JS . Although it is a tale of youthfull love and its tragedy, but the 

thor has successfully made it very appealing to the modern reader due 

his deep insight and touching portrayal of human feelings and the 

depiction of modern environment. 



Shortstory 

In the few decades, shortstories were written in Sanskrit in a very 
large number. If it were mere quantity by which one could judge the 
standard of the literature, then we could have easily said that short- 
stories in Sanskrit are as good as those of any other language. But the 
truth is that among the large quantity of shortstories written in Sans- 
krit, which are published in several magazines and journals of Sanskrit, 
there are few which can vie up with the rapid advancement which short 
story has made in other literatures, and new horizons which it has 
explored through continuous process of experiments. The Sanskrit short 
story is still lingering behind in remote times. Some collections of short- 
stories which Dr. Raghavan mentions in CIL, (p. 232-33) may be useful 
in prescribing as text books in secondary schools but they are of.no 
value as literature. I accept that new technique and style has been adop- 
ted in Sanskrit short story but the spirit remains the same. ^Divya- 
drstih" by Narayaria Sastri Khiste can be cited as an example, 49 which 
shows the impact of new technique in its treatment, but it is written to 
propagate the author's personal faith in Yogic powers etc. 

Dr. Raghavan mentions some stories published in Sanskrit maga- 
zines, in some of them modern technique of short story has been adop- 
ted successfully and also they present the environment and spirit of age, 
but in the whole range of the short story literature, if one somehow 
finds a few stories which are genuine pieces of literature, then it does 
not clear the charge levelled against the Sanskrit story being unprogres- 
sive and unsuccessful in visualising the new trends and modern spirit. 



47. See History of Classical Sanskrit Literature by Krishnama- 
chariar, p. 673 

48. Delhi. 1961 

49. Master Khelarilal & sons, Kashi, 1956. 



So, instead of judging the whole short story literature on the basis of 
few stories, let us see if Sanskrit has produced any such prolific \y >* 
in our age who can be called to have created really modern fict' ^ 
Ksama Rao could have become one of the modern short story writ ^ 
if she did not indulge in the mannerisms of Bana and Subandhu ^ 
could leave the temptation of classical style, and would have kept h 
power of minute observation of and the deep concern for the present 
contemporary environment. Four or five of her stories, out of sev 
that are collected on Kathamuktavali 5 , Kathapancakam 51 and Grama- 
jyotih are genuine but Ksama Devi could not keep that standard always 
Bhatta Mathuranatha, whom Dr. Raghavan docs not even mention as a 
story writer in CIL, and whose nearly forty stones were published in 
Sanskrit Ratnakara (Monthly) and Bharati (Monthly), has successfully 
adopted the technique and the spirit of modern shortstory. Several 
collections of shortstories have been published in Sanskrit, but the number 
of really worthwhile stories is very meagre. They only present the 
Sanskrit short story struggling to assert its existence, but unsuccessful to 
overcome its limitations. 62 



Biography and History 

Dr. Raghavan has referred to some biographies written in Sanskrit. 53 
Some of them like "Lokamanyatilakacaritam" by K. V. Citale and 
Sahucaritam by V. A. Latkar can be called suitable to the modern 
literary test. "Gurugovindasinghcaritam" of Satyavrata is written in 
very flowing and limpid style but it does not present the personality of 
Gurugovindsingh in its various aspects and does not make the desired 
effect on the reader by a thorough visualisation of the personality of the 
great hero. Pt. Ramavatara Sarma, although he fails as a poet, made 
a good debut by writing "Bharatiyamitivrttam". 



50. Bombay, 1955 

51. Bombay, 1933 

52. Such attempts are seen in collections as "Galpakusumanjali" by 
Kalipadatrkacarya (Published in 3 vis. from Ayodhya), 
Abhmavakathanikunja (Ed. -Shivadatta Sarma Caturvedi, 
Varanasi 1968) 

53. CIL p. 208 



A good biography should present the comprehensive study of the 
life and personality of a man and should make the readers' mental 
horizon wider by making him share the experiences of that man. This 
trait of a good biography is not followed on all such works published 
in Sanskrit during last decades. Besides some works mentioned by Dr, 
Raghavan, such as "Goswamitulasidasacaritam" by Hariprasada 
Dwivedi, "Savitricaritam by Atmarama Sastri 54 . "Srikrsnacaritam" by 
Damodara Sarma, 55 "5risivakaivalyacaritam" by T. G. Varadacarya 56 , 
Sridhanvantarivijayamrtam" by Prabhudatta Sastri, "Prahladacaritam" 
by Sripariksita 57 "Vivekunandam" by Suryana-ayana Sastri, "Rajendra- 
prasadabhyudayam" by Krsnamurti Sastri - all these works which 
attempt to sketch the life of some ancient or modern hero, are charac- 
terised by the spirit of exaggeration, heroworship and they do not make 
us impressed by the personalities of great men they deal with. 

Autobiography is very rare in Sanskrit, while in other languages it 
is a flourishing branch of literature. This indicates that Sanskritists 
have not yet really grasped the spirit of modern literature. Writing 
Autobiography today does not indicate the self-centredness or ego'of an 
author. It means that the author in his autobiography has to make 
study of himself and present it in such a vivid and graphic way so that 
it is generalised and the readers can share the experiences of the author. 



Essay 

With the advent of prose in the literature for the last few centuries, 
prose in Sanskrit was also adopted as a chief vehicle to express contem- 
plative ideas. Ideas on current socio-political problems were expressed by 
Sanskrit authors like Appa Sastri, Ramavatara Sarma and others. But 
Essay literature in Sanskrit is not very rich, Three or four collections 
of Sanskrit essays published in this century, which Dr. Raghavan men- 
tions in OIL (p. 223) are written for the students of B. A., M. A. or 
Sastri classes and they do not reveal the traits of the modern essay 
distinctly. 



54. Bharatiya Vidyabhavan, Bombay. 

55. Anantasayana, 1954 

56. Bombay, 1950 

57. Trichur, 1952 



Essays in which creative thinking of the authors is revealed 
verj few in Sanskrit of today. Research-articles of course are writt^ 
in great number, and Sagarika, a quarterly Sanskrit research journal 
(pub. Sanskrit parishad, Sagar) has done a lot to encourage the writin 
of research articles in Sanskrit. But essay in other languages like t^ 
shojt story has made a very rapid progress and the present Sanskrit 
essay is unable to cope up with the rapid speed of the modern essay 
This clearly becomes evident when we see almost a total lack of th 
Fine Essay in Sanskrit. 58 The Sanskritists have not given us essays like 
those of Charles Lamb or even Stevenson, while in other languages thi 
literary form of the essay has gained impetus and popularity long ago 



Review 

: ,, We have made a brief survey of contemporary Sanskrit literature 
above. It was not possible to make a study of all the works published 
recently in Sanskrit. We have just adopted the method of Sthalipula- 
kanyaya" that is judging by a few specimens, and we have discussed 
Spme works, which reveal Sanskrit authors' efforts to keep pace with 
r^pjd change in the values in the present time, and we have avoided or 
h%yp made bare references to the works which are mere imitations or 
entirely of the antique spirit. We have seen that writing on contempo- 
rary themes is going on in Sanskrit. But merely adopting contemporary 
themes is not a sign of Modernity. 59 If some body begins to compose 
verses against Chinese aggression on India in ,1962 or against the slaugh- 
ter of cows in this country, it will not be called a modern poetry only 
for that. Also, we have seen that new forms of literature have been 
adopted. But again Sanskritists have not been able to grasp the spirit of 
modern novel or short story or fine essay. 60 



58. One of^the very few authors who attempted the fine essay in Sanskrit 
is HrsikeSa Mukurti whose essays are collected in "Prabandha- 
manjari", but these essays were mere beginnings. Recently 
some attempt was made by another author in his "Pathaka- 
mukhavisphotakam". But the fine essay did not develop in Sanskrit. 

59. Several such works, which are of only momentary importance have 
been composed in Sanskrit at large in this age. For example, 
poems as-"Capetica" by Vasudeva Dwivedi on refutation of 
China, "Viratarangini by Sridhra Sarma on the same theme, and 
also Virotsahavardhanam" by Surendranath on the same theme. 

60. We have cited some examples when discussing novel, short story 
in Sanskrit today. Among recently published works, "Dva- 



Sanskrit has played the role of being a vehicle of literary and 
cultural consciousness of this country for long. It systematised, conser- 
ved and transmitted the intellectual and other movements in the country. 
It presented the popular movements in refined form and reshaped them. 
The Bhakti movement in the medieval age was originated by the people, 
but its philosophy was shaped by Ramanuja, Chaitanya's followers like 
Rupagosvamin, Jivagosvamm and also by Madhusudana Sarasvati, who 
expounded the principle and philosophy of Bhakti Rasa. Jainism and 
Buddhism originated as popular movements expressing their faith in 
local languages. But religion and philosophy and poetry of these two 
great movements of India were composed in Sanskrit. Even the faith 
ofSikkhism, Brahmo Samaja and Arya Samaja and so on has been 
expressed through this language 62 . Thus Sanskrit has played effectively 
its role of understanding new movements of intellect and giving them 
composed, graphic and classical expression. It has been thus a repository 
of all expressions of Indian consciousness. But still, in the contemporary 
period, the Sanskrit author has somewhat remained aloof frorri the 
latest trends and movements in cultural and literary world. Let me 
elaborate this point. 

The Sanskritist, deeply steeped in tradition as he is, cannot 'cut 
himself off from the undercurrents of antiquity. He is still a man of that 
world where every thing is definite and pre-arranged. He has a philo- 
sophy of ultimate hope and vision of quietude-the philosophy of Abso- 
lute and religious morality, sanctioned by Srnrtis and laws. So he cannot 
understand the ultimate sense of despair, helplessness and alienation 
that permeates the creative writing of today. Modern intellect has been 
decentralised and is in search of a new centre of consciousness and 



Suparna" (Allahabad, 1963) a novel by Dr. Ramji Upadhyaya, 
although written in elegant and simple style, tries to interpret 
the ancient lore in terms of the present, but it fails to understand 
the new values of modern life. Radio plays have also been written 
but they also fail to impress us due to the same reason. Three 
plays by S. B. Velanakar, collected in "Ranafrirangah", or three 
plays of Prabhakar Sastri (Cited in Authors' thesis on contribution 
of Jaipur to Sanskrit literature, submitted in Rajasthan University, 
can bs mentioned as examples. 

61. Sectarian literature in Sanskrit was produced in profusion by the 
Aryasamajis etc. The Arya Samaja produced such prolific 
authors as Muni Medhavrata, (author of the Dayanandadigvijaya- 
mahakavya and several other works) and Gangaprasad Upadhyaya, 
author of Aryodayamahakavya etc. Works to propagate the ideas 
of other reformers were also written' (CIL p. 215218) 



morality. Faith in the order of things, thoughts and patterns stands 
mutilated. This new consciou sness needs its understanding and evalua- 
tion by the Sanskrit authors-a task which has not been perfectly accom- 
plished by them. 

I do not mean that creative writing in Sanskrit should become 
ambiguous and unintelligible, as the so called new movements and isms 
in the literature of other languages today. But the Sanskrit poet, instead 
of understanding the situation, begins lo prescribe norms, which he has 
learnt from the canons of Smrtis or Dharmasastra or he talks about self- 
imposed morality and the ideas of ancient times. In the present day, 
when men are accustomed with the drab commonplaces of struggle for 
existence, the story of love, adventure, thrills and narrow escapes may 
strike the modern reader as unrealistic. Therefore, S anskrit, which has 
been doing the task of synthesis of different movements in the world of 
Art and philosophy, seems to have failed in grasping the modern spirit 
and in evolving something new and refined by its old process of synthe- 
sis. The remarks of Dr, Raghavan- "A feeling of helplessness has come 
over him today" 63 indicate the helplessness of the Sanskrit author of 
today in understanding the rapid change of the values, 

But the foregoing does not mean that Sanskrit Author's spirit to 
make healthy compromise of the old and new has extinguished. Sanskrit 
language has an extra-ordinary power to recover and recapitulate. The 
Sanskrit poet was puzzled at first when social and political awakening 
dawned with the beginning of twentieth century, and vehemently protes- 
ted the new movements 63 , but gradually he recovered his shock, as he 



62. CIL. p. 205 

63. Dr. Raghavan has pointed out that Sanskritists had written books 
against the new movements at the dawn of this century, refuting 
widow marriage, abolition of caste system or the purification 
movement of Arya Samaj, sea travel etc. (CIL. p.214). "While 
the earlier Sanskritist forced his opponent to read his language, 
literature and school and met him in debate in the pages of his 
works, the later pundit failed to play this role when Hinduism was 

faced by Islam first and Christianity later and to that extent 

Indian Philosophical literature failed to keep itself abreast of the 
need of the time; this was one of the reasons why on the side of 
the oncoming social changes, which alone the pundit fought, he was 
waging a losing battle." Ibid, p. 215 
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"WHAT IS IN SANSKRIT 
M. Rama Rao 

'"*''-"""" Introduction 

If a question, ''What is in Sanskrit ?" is to be answered, I would 
not hesitate in saying at once, that everything that man needs to-day 
to lead a full life, is found in Sanskrit, its culture and literature. The 
ultimate aim of existence should bs to attain the highest degree of 
development in the mental and moral plane, to be useful members of 
society. The abundance of knowledge from various Sanskrit works 
comprising the Vedas, the Upanisads, epics and the KLavyas of renow- 
ned poets of yore and modern times, is perhaps unfathmomable. In 
Sanskrit prose, we have the earliest works in the narrative episodes of 
the Brahmanas. We have in Dandirf s OTfprn^ftcT, a collection of 
exciting and ingenious stories in comparatively simple prose. The 
stories are secular, and humourous. The <f=3?RT, is a book of instruc- 
tion in ?ftfir ; or the conduct of one's affairs, more particularly intended 
for kings and statesmen. As Swami Vivekananda said in San Francisco 
in 1900, "The origin of Ancient Sanskrit is 5000 B. C. and the Upani- 
sads are at least 2000 years before that. Nobody knows how old they 
are. The *ffaT takes the ideas of the Upanisads and in some cases the 
very words. They are strung together with an idea of bringing out in 
a compact, condensed and systematic form, the whole subject, the 
Upanisads deal with." Recently published information reveals that 
out of a total collection of 3,40,000 books in Indian languages in the 
National Library, 1,34,000 books are in Sanskrit. There is also the 
Constitution of India ^Kdfa ^frsrR*T as Sanskrit is one of the langua- 
ges mentioned in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution. Sanskrit 
and Sanskrit culture shine forth even to-day as a seamless garment, 
enfolding in its several pleats, ethical and moral precepts and codes, 
administrative and scientific practices, not to speak of the art of 
teaching, living, advancement and progress. To imagine that one 
could drink at the well of Sanskrit knowledge and culture is itself 
something to be devoutly wished. It is my intention to merely touch 
the fringe on some of the aspects of Sanskrit literature and thought, 
which have kindled in me a spark of real adoration for that 3R<4Fft, 
I have in the paragraphs following briefly touched on the art of learning 
and education, administration, scientific enquiry and living. They are 



by no means extensive, and at best are stray beads in .the lustrous 
necklace of Sanskrit thought, culture and tradition. I 'claim ., no. pride 
as an expert or a Pandit, but Sanskrit has always so to say been a hobby 
with me. 



Art of Learning and Education 

The earliest references, in the field of learning and education, are 
in the Upanisads and the Brahmanas. Kathopani sad in the following 
verse, gives the idea of the preceptor. 

T rft^Fcf tnsf 
STfsrr: f 



ff 

Ordinarily, the preceptor who used to be a house holder, admitted 
pupils of tender age, who left their parental homes for studies under 
him. It was obligatory that the instructions were to be imparted by a 
competent preceptor, competency being the result of perfection, since 

the subtlest is subtler beyond arguments: 



The Upanisads define how knowledge has to be imparted and 
mentions that the Brahmacarm, should undergo. %$TT under a precep- 
tor, should overcome caste pride* fame, anger, bragging and foppish- 
ness. These enabled him to attain a degree of calmness and self restraint, 
when he would be able to usefully assimilate instructions, The period 
of studentship, was a preparatory field and- education would extend very 
much beyond. When a person entered the householder's Iif6, the varidus 
social, moral and domestic duties, taking care of one's 'health attid 
possessions, are marvellously delineated, !( 

The teaching method was very effective, as the pupil ; would ask a 
number of questions, which were answered by the preceptor, in various 
discourses at length on the topics raised. This meant the need for 
introspection on the part of the pupil, since knowledge which principally 
meant truth and reality can only be acquired by the individual himself, 
wln'le teaching at best would be a means to mediate knowledge. 

For advanced pupils, opportunity for mutual discussion, riot only 
amongst themselves, but with specialists and celebrities of the times, 
provided at various places, Therefore, these peripatetic scholars, 



went to various places in the country and met in what were known 
as Parisads, and discussed to mutual advantage and for the benefit 
of society. 

From the educational systems and methods, mentioned in the 
Upanisads and the Brahrnanas, the following from the Taittiriya 
Upanisad, chapter 1, has been interpreted to be a practical advice 
given to the pupil after completion of the study oftheVedas, In 
another context, it may mean as a parting advice, as in a convocation 
address of the present times, enjoining the student to conduct himself 
worthily. 



ftpf ^ srrfcsr ST^TCT^ *rr 



What a clear enunciation of the precepts one has to follow regarding 
personal conduct in reference to the obligation to parents, preceptor and 
society, 

The Mahabharata, mentions about ideal students, teachers, schools 
and hermitages. Among ideal students, we have ^q"iT"2, STRftr and %^ ; 
all disciples of sffcq 1 . The 3frrGr ; presided over by wfcr^, was indeed a 
haven, of learning, attaching to itself ten thousand pupils and disciples, 
Among hermitages ^3, had, so to say a Forest University (as per 
modern parlance) embracing within it, philosophers, logicians and 
other specialists. The A&ramas of f^r^Tf'T^r and oErr?r, also formed 
centres of cultural and spiritual instruction. Mahabharata also men- 
tions the teaching of medicine in eight branches. 



The Bhisma Parva of the Mahabharata, containing the 
forms what rmy be termed the quintessence of instructions to lead 
one's life. 

Sir William Humboldt speaks of the Gita as the "most beautiful 
perhaps the only true philosophical song existing in any known tongue.* 

The main theme or the essence in the Bhagawadglta, is directed to 
resolve a dichotomy in the mind of Arjuna, as to what is to be done 
and what is to be avoided. The song "celestial is on the Kuruksetra 



war field. It is said of the Gita," 
<rf%<rrr 



These teachings of the Gita, which contain in its eighteen chapters, the 
way of knowledge, renunciation, meditation, devotion and liberation 
are addressed, not to any one community or individual. It is universal 
so to say, "*ftar *f%sr: ^ q[^Tsfto:, ^ ^ srmto: q- ^ T ^ spffa: feft^ 
TO 3TTf% Trite* 3*rPRf fcrPRrTftircq' s^fi^r: Tftiert ^q-f^r 11 

"The universality of prayer to the Lord is in the .verse in chapter 
nine of the Gita and says : 



n 
The verse qualifying action without attachment : 



will serve as a guide for all time. 

Preceptors were expected to teach without any fee, and purely as 
a matter of religious duty, though they were free to accept any remune- 
ration. Chapter V of Kalidasa's Raghuvath^a, gives an idea of the 
preceptor's fees. When ^tc^T, completes his studies, though his precep- 
tor 3"T*fT ; considered the long and unswerving devotion to him as 
ample compensation spfcsr, says Prsfrsr ?cf3rRr^r*f sprw (incensed at rry 
importunities) the preceptor demanded f^Tf^T ft^TT Tfttf^T ^T ^"Yfi:F^?rff 
fiT "Bring me four and ten crores of money, corresponding to 



the number of lores studied by you." ^r^" had no alternative left except 
to ask king Raghu for the same. Raghu himself being in great adversity 
having performed the q?r, procurement of money from Kubera etc., 
follows later on in the V canto. 

Therefore, if we analyse, how teaching was imparted, the efficacy 
and object of learning, the nature of the subjects, qualifications required 
of the teacher (5^) and the taught (fipszr), their mutual relationship, 
strict discipline and devotion, would it not be apparent that the respon- 
sibility on the teacher was really a very heavy and onerous one? Taking 
one of Bhasa's works, the anxiety of a preceptor in reference to the 
pupil is in the verse from Paficaratra, when Dronacarya ^ays : 



ff Sve 1 take the ^^CTTT^rf^r, we have the following verse, which says 
that though the preceptor imparts knowledge to the talented as welPas 
to the dull pupil, he cannot give them the talent for learning, nor 
caii he take it away. A bright gem can only give a reflection but 
not a lump of earth. 



Swami Vivekananda says, c< The teacher who deals too- much in 
words, and allows the mind to be carried away by the force of words 
loses the spirit, ^r^^r^f *T?r^T f^rOT-'Wr^. The network of ^words 
is a big forest, it is the cause of a curious wandering of the mind" 
\fhat strict tests revealed a perfect ^ and 



The Art of liv 

The .introductory verses in the Ramayana, where the ascetic 
Vahmki questions Sage Narada about the person endowed with a 
number of virtues, form an epitome of the life of Sri Rama, portrayed 
m the great epic. Valmiki asks: 

tf%' 



The life of Sn Rama was that of one who was the very embodi- 
ment of the greatest virtues of human character. How he lived is expres- 
sed by the Rt. Hon. V.S. Srinivasa Sastri in his lectures on the Rama- 
yana. He says, "So Rama grew in family life, under father and mother, 
and under like any of us, a step-mother, who had human frailties. He 
had his difficulties of a joint family, you see how he went through them 
all in a story full of tenderest pathos and the most moving emotions. 
You must study the character of Rama." 

The banishment of Sri Rama to the forest, to fulfil the vow of his 
father to his step-mother, brings out one of the finest emotions, and 
may be compared to what Shakespeare says in Hamlet, "Perpetual 
condolement is a course of impetuous stubbornness." 

As Sri Rama leaves Daiaratha from the palace in the chariot drawn 
by Sumantra, Da^aratha cries out to stop. 
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Poor Sumantra's flight was that of a person caught between 
the front and rear wheels of the chariot. Placed in this predicament 
Sumantra asks the meaning of these contrary instructions. &i Rama 

says; 



Just say that in the bustle and noise you did not hear him. The 
justification for telling this white lie is that it is foolish to prolong the 
wail. 

The qualities of a fim"^^ are given in the Glta in the verse 



if 

While this is so Tulasidas in the prayer song to 5ri Rama, describes 
him as follows: 



Kalidasa in the 1st canto of Raghuvaima states the four stages of 
' in te followin verse: 



regulating one's life in the following verse: 



f fa ^ftat ft*fap% 

In the famous drama Abhijnana STikuntala, there are four verses 
in Act IV which have been acclaimed as superb in the following 
verse: 



These four verses deal with the instructions for guidance given of 
Sakuntala on leaving her foster father Kunva's a^raina for her 
husband's home. Particularly the verse 



is really apt advice which any parent would give to his daughter, subject 
of course to small alterations demanded from the alterations to the 
extant laws of marriage. 

Bhartyhari in his three 5atakas comprising of three hundred verses, 
suggests a recipe for living, so to say. The Tjrrpr ^^p gives lyrics which 
contain the deepest thoughts of love and of the lover. The ?ftfa TO^ 
contains words of advice and what distinguishes a wise man and a fool 
or a buffoon. While the first two Satakas deal with what may be applic- 
able to mundane existence, the ?ho*r STrf^ gives the essence of divine 
worship and the higher philosophical concept of renunciation etc. 

If Shakespeare has brought out the feelings and emotions of human 
beings, under various circumsances, we have parallels inBhasa, Kalidasa 
and Bhavabmlti, not to speak of other unmatched parallels. Taking Bhasa 
m his srfcmr *r>Rrcm the feeling which a mother experiences when 

she has a daughter of marriageable age, but not yet married, in the 
following verse: 



. \\ 



In a complementary verse Bhasa expresses the feelings of the 

father: 



: ftcT: 5TFT. 

U 



Does it not appear to anyone who understands these feelings, that 
the same feelings have pervaded the parents of these many generations. 

Bhavabhuti in his 3TfTa*r ^rfcr gives expression to the shy feelings 
of LakSmana, in the dialogue between Rama, Laksmana and Sita, 
when they are going through the paintings depicting their lives. 



r: i ^ror*rf i ^cnrftr *rf^fY i ^nrPr ^T: ^cr^Rr: (Pointing out to 
Sita, Mandavi wife of Bharata and Srutakirti wife of 5atrughna). 



Then Sita asks: ^wPT ST^^T^FJ when Laksmana skips to mention 
about his wife's portrait. 

Then Laksmana ( blushing and aside, to himself) says 

t ^T^T ST^Ter: ^NrrftT- Thus 



he wants to divert Slta's attention about the next portrait of 

Suffice it to say that the exuberance of narration of the feelings 
of individuals in different circumstances, have found expression, not 
only in the epics, but in the other limbs of Sanskrit literature. Guidance 
is practically the theme of the several works. It is no wonder then that 
the cultural heritage of Sanskrit literature, betokens us to a way of life, 
full of meaning, happiness and satisfaction. Human nature from the 
beginning has more or less been the acceptance of certain cardinal 
principles, and as society develops, a few changes there may be, but in 
the main, there cannot be drastic deviations from the accepted laws 
of ethics and morality. 

Dr. Raghavan in his two works, <4 Love in the Poems and Plays 
of Kalidasa" and "The Social Play in Sanskrit", has vividly brought 
out in his own words "the great legacy of treasures of the mind and 
spirit which ancient Sanskrit literature enshrines.*' 



The Art of Polity and Administration 

Besides Upanisads, particularly the Datapaths, Aitareya and 
Taittiriya, a large number of hymns from the Rgveda, throw light on 



the science of polity in those times. By and large, the Mahabtr 
in the Santi Parva, gives extensively RajadharnuC duties of the 
ind Government. These contain discussions on the important 
of Politics, the theories about the origin of the State and Kingshi 
duties and responsibilities of the King arc discussed at length ^ 
of the Ministers, Taxation is also mentioned, ' 



Sabha Parva mentions about TPFflrfir, a good idea of the ideal 
administration. One or two verses from the same is worthwhil 
quoting - e 



srt ^ f>r*f ^r Writ 3R t 
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In the same Sabha Parva, there is a discussion regarding emergency 
policy, during the war between H^ and Nila at Mahismati. 

Again in the Adiparva of the Mahiibhurata we have what may be 
termed justification of MachiaveHisrn. Dronaciirya accepts to be 
preceptor to Kauravas and Pandavas and practises the concept that 
any political means, however unscrupulous is justified when it 
strengthens one party or State. 

The Arthafetra of Kautiiya forms a pioneer work in the field of 
Polity and Public Administration. Kau*i!ya says that Arthaftstra is the 
science dealing with the acquisition and protection or governance of a 
country though strictly Artha^astra should mean the science of wealth 
or economics, because Artha connotes wealth. But Artha&stra of 
* 1S T e !7 m u UChmore bro ^ d ^sed, as he contends that the term 
\T / ^ C Untry Where ^ e P le live Aether as a community. 

sa ' 



auth( f hi ^ a ^ date have been very controversial. 
na r C t Vi? ^ UgUpta ' a PP ears ^ have been Canakya, 

n overthrew the Nanda D ^ nast y and enthroned 



aUth r s ^^es therefore to the date 
B. C 321 - 296, The following from the Visrmpur- 

" 



Whatever dispute there may be regarding the authorship or date of 
the work, we have with us the book, which in its 150 chapters, discusses 
Public Administration in a remarkably thorough manner. Detailed ins- 
tructions, on the control of the State, the organisation of national cere- 
mony and the conduct of war. 

If one considers certain aspects of modern administrative concepts, 
we cannot but accept the seeds of these are found in the Artha^astra. 
Taking only a few major items, like Public Finance and Crime, the 
importance of having the coffers of Government full, has been impressed. 
There was a system of taxation, and agriculture being the main 
source to produce wealth, the basic tax was on land, depending on the 
crop harvested. The king levied this tax and it was usually one-sixth 
of the produce. Even Kalidasa, has in the Raghuvam&i Canto II mentio- 
ned that when Dilipa was enjoined by Kamadhenu : 



(My son, extract my milk in a vessel of leaves and drink it) answers as 
befitting the King's position that he will receive one-sixth part, after 
giving the due share to the calf and for sacrificial rites. He says : 



The taxes need to be remitted generally in kind, land brought under 
cultivation newly was not taxed fully for five years. Partial or total 
remissions of tax was made when the harvest was bad. Remission was 
also admissible when any village embarked on a scheme of collective 
irrigation projects in, public interest. The tax system has thus remained 
more or less the same with regard to land revenue. 

Besides the taxes on land or Land Revenue, they levied road tolls 
from travelling merchants and these were collected by an officer called 
Antapala, who was responsible for the maintenance of roads. Even the 
rate of levy of taxes on essential goods like grain, oil, sugar etc., was 
fixed at one-twentieth of their value, while on other commodities it 
ranged between one-fifteenth and one-fifth. Obviously the complex 
system of taxation required surveying and accountancy, which was also 
existing. Taxation was justified on the ground that in return the King 
offered protection. 

Taking the subject of Crime, the present practice of curfew from 
dusk to dawn, when people's fury is rather high-strung, has its parrallel 



in Kautilya's Arthas&stra, as it advises the imposition of a stringent 
curfew from about two-and-a-half hours after sunset to the same time 
before dawn. 

Justice was meted out in a thorough manner, and the Arthafestra 
mentions about the court with a bench of three magistrates beirg setup 
for every ten villages with higher courts in districts and provinces. The 
Chief Judge was called arfsnRf&T^, derived from the word srfoflxor and 
connotes that he was an official who combined judicial and adminis- 
trative functions. 

Thus Kautilyas' Artha^astra contains in it all aspects of discipline 
with reference to the King, his subjects, and corporations, the duties of 
Government Superintendents who were quite a number for the various 
departments like agriculture, liquor, weaving, ships, chariots, etc; Law, 
which included marriage, property of women, inheritance, etc., remedies 
against'National calamities, sovereign states, army recruitment, equip- 
ment and training. Thus the Artha^astra is a huge compendium of 
every aspect of Public Administration, and forms verily the most impor- 
tant source of various laws, codes and practices followed from time to 
time in this country. 

Regarding other aspects of administration, how Kalidasa draws a 
comparison between Kings Dilipa and Raghu on the one hand and 
Raghu and Aja on the other is to be found in Cantos 4 and 5 of the 
Raghuvamia. 



(Just as people long less for the mango blossom by the appearance 
of the fruit, so were they about Dilipa, as his son Raghu possessed 
superior virtues), 



(The resplendent form was the same, the valour the same, and 
nobleness of nature the same, thus the new born prince Aja did not 
differ from his father, as an oil lamp with its wick lighted by another). 

Required weapons for war being received after the conclusion, is 
delightfully stated by Bhasa in the following verse : 



We have in the <Ttf5F5Fr ^T^jfr'f, a handful of popular maxims, and 
these Nyayas are only inference from familiar instancies, and throws a 
lot of light in making decisions and to draw up priorities. These were 
collected and published by Colonel G. A, Jacob of the Indian 'Staff 
Corps in 1907. He says, "I have therefore determined to lay before the 
public the handful of popular maxims, which I have collected during 
'many years of reading, in the hope that they may become the nucleus 
of a very much bigger collection." One or two of the Nyayas may be 
quoted as illustrating the purpose intended. 



This expresses how we can have union to mutual advantage, and 
alludes to two men with horses, and chariots. While travelling-one of 
them loses the horse while the other has his chariot burnt. They 
decide to use the available horses to the remaining chariot and pursue 
the journey together. 



Another Nyaya says, "f^nRWT frJTTg^Vfwr" meaning "what need 
has a healthy man of one skilled in the science of medicine." These 
Nyayas therefore deal mainly with illustrations or ^cTr^r: ; secondly with 
rules or principles qf^mt, and lastly topics or arftr^T, and serve as a 
ready reckoner under various circumstances. However all the Nyayas 
comprise only popular maxims and there are no technical ones. 

Real friendship transcends all social barriers a exist between a King 
and his subject, rich and poor, the advanced or the backward and is 
very well brought out in the Bhagavata; when Kuchela is embraced 
by Sri Krsna as his very old friend. Think of the real reason of 
approaching Sri Krsna by Kuchela, though goaded by his wife to 
collect wealth and riches from Sri Krna; Kuchela determines to go 
only because it serves a purpose of meeting an old friend who is the 
Lord of the universe. The relevant verses are quoted below ; 

f%9T: 



With these few references, it will convince anyone that the art of policy 
and administration mentioned in the Sanskrit works are embryonic of 
the later developments. 



Arts and Sciences 

Image worship does not connote that the Idol or portrait represents 
the divinity itself. It is a Sadhanu or instrument or a diagramatic help, 
to attain divinity. The Vedas mention that God being infinite and 
formless cannot be rendered in the terms of any finite form or body, and 
therefore stipulated that certain aspects could be symbolised to make 
it more comprehensible, i.e., ^r^pTt ffrrmfa 3T?0tfr: ^T^-M'W, (for the 
benefit of the worshipper the Divinity assumes an imaginative form, be- 
come anthropomorphous). The Silpa Sastras form the code of practice 
for the image-maker, and contain the canons of proportions setting out 
the dispositions of the various limbs, gestures, poses of each image. 
Silpa-Sastra may be considered as, so to say, the plastic application of 
the Gita principle, "action without attachment", which essentially con- 
veys the idea that in all actions, it is the body that acts, while the self is 
serene and unshakenthus the figure is a mere actor. The depiction of 
fTOTFsTT: is refered to in the Mahabharata, as goddesses to be worshipp- 
ed by those desiring children. Jn fact the legendary origin of Pataliputra 
refers to the marriage of a student to the maiden of a Patali tree. 

The standard text book on painting was the Citrasiitra, and it was 
the most popular book for study. As the very name implies, the book 
refers to the science of painting and the book is stated to be belonging 
to the Gupta period. One of the four minor Vedas given in the 
Bhagavata is WPTW ift, which really includes painting and sculpture. 
The painter at work is refered to in the Mricchakajika of *JOT when 
Maitreya says ; 



r *f3*Sffiflr: 

I, who used to sit in the inner courtyard and was fed on highly flavoured 
weets through the influence of Garudatta; with a hundred pans, 
round me, like a painter surrounded by paint pans/ from each of which 
to a bit and pushed back). Among the arts of pleasure termed 

nr,, painting was considered as a very important one. In the 
of Kalidasa, Act VI, Dufyanta refers to painting a& 
, and says. (Oh ! Chaturika, this work of pleasure that is the 
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painting has been only half painted by me.) 



The origin of music has been ascribed to Brahma, who has extract- 
ed music from the ^rrR%^. Therefore ^nrr%^, has the full complement of 
the seven notes, and Krsna in the Gita also says %grr?rf 3TTT %3>sft*T. 
Further it was stipulated in the srspsf^ that the chaplain of the King, 
the Purohita, should be really versed in the science of spiritual acoustics. 
Pre-Aryan music has been preserved by us in the Safigita Ratnakara 
of Sarafigadeva, \vho was born in Kashmir and came down South, devo- 
ting all his time to the realm of music. In the Balakanda of the 
Ramayana, when Lava and Ku3a, disciples of Valmiki, chant the verses, 
they do it with perfect proportion, with an expressive, responsive voice, 
having had surpassing mastery of the Gandharva Veda. They are 
applauded in the following verse : 



The Mahabharata also mentions about Arjuna being a master 
musician, as in the court of Virata, incognito, he offered himself as a 
teacher of music. 

Ayodhya, as a place with musicians and dancers appears in the 
Ramayana. Furthermore we have in the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva of 
the 12th century, the oldest orthodox piece of music, based on the 
10th chapter of the Bhagavad Gita, depicting glimpses of Divine Glory. 

Music always had its twin aspect in dance, and dancing is 
copiously mentioned in the Epics, and in the Malavikagnimitra 
of Kalidasa we have a glimpse of the art of dancing, practiced in India, 
nearly two thousand years ago. 

Among the sciences, brief reference may be made to the main ones, 
namely, Astronomy, Mathematics, Botany and Chemistry, primarily to 
bring out the advances made in those subjects, ages ago. 

Astronomy has its beginning in Vedic Astronomy, and later the 
Post-Vedic and finally the scientific Hindu Astronomy. Vedic Astro- 
nomy confined itself more or less to determine the propitious time lor 
the beginning and end of the several Vedic sacrifices, during the various 
seasons of the year. Vedic Astronomy depended more on the observed 
positions of the sun and the moon, rather than on calculations. The 
defines AmavSsya in the following words, This is Soma 
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what is the food of the Gods is the moon, who, when he is not seen 

this night either in the east or the west, enters water and the food 

giving plants on this earth. He is the wealth of the Gods, viz., food- 

As he comes over to the earth this night, it is named, "Amavasya," The 

term therefore meant in practice the period of the moon's invisibility. 

The Upanisads and the Brahmanas also mention about the Equinoxes 

and Solstices. The Post-Vedie Astronomy, contained in the two works 

of Yajusa Jyotisa and Archu Jyotisa, define the sidereal days, the 

solar days and the solstices. Thus the summer solstice was at the middle 

of AslesSa Naksatra, while the winter at the first point 



Between 100 to 500 A.D. the Siddhanta of TJfkq- is really accurate 
and confirms more or less to the accepted calendar of later time. In five 
years there are sixty solar months that is according to those rules, there 
are two adhimasas in five years. The number of lunar months is 62 and 
the number of Tithis is 1860. Therefore dividing 1860 by 62, we have 
the number of omitted lunar days as 30, accounting for the Adhimasas, 
The various Siddhantas of q^foq-, ftw, Tfrr^, $*TT*re and others give 
laborious calculations for the determination of time, the eclipses, corres- 
ponding generally with equations from Ptolemy. 

Scientific Astronomy began from nearly 500 A.D. Aryabhataof 
Kusumapura (Pataliputra) at the young age of 23, began teaching 
astronomy to his pupils. He derived the true science, by making use of 
a large mass of records of observations, both correct and incorrect 
Aryabhata, enunciated a number of laws pertaining to the apparent 
motions of the sun and moon, and which accord with the true ecliptic 
path of the planets. The consideration of Apogee and Perigee has also 
been refered to. Varahamihira, Brahnuigupta are later astronomers, 
whose works Surya Siddhanta, and the BrShma-Sphuta Siddhanta, 
respectively, have large borrowings from works of the Pioneer 
Aryabhata. 



, lists out the various sciences and arts cultivated 
by Vedic Hindus, and considers Trfacr (meaning literally calculation, or 
the, science of Mathematics) to be the most superior. It is stated in the 
Vedaftga Jyotias, * 'As are the crests on the heads of peacocks, as are 
the gems on the hoods of snakes, so is Ganita at the top of the 
science." The $ulba (sj^r) was the Geometry of the Vedic period, 
'wherein is solved propositions about rectilineal figures, mensuration, 
and various other theorems. It is even questioned whether the theorem 
of the square of the diagonal, associated to Pythagaras (540 B, C.) when 
it was already mentioned in the Baudhayana (stfafTSR') as early as -800 
B.C. In fact there are many other instances where Vedic Mathematicians 
were the precursors of later theories and solutions. Brahmagupta 
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O f the 7th century, Mahavira of the 9th century and Bhaskara of the 
12th century have made real contributions to the study of Mathematics. 
Their works involved the import of positive and negative quantities^ 
extraction of square and cube roots as well as the solutions to quadr- 
atic and indeterminate equations. It is a mighty contribution of Arya- 
bhata who expressed the form of 77 (pie) as a fraction 62832/20000, 
and which subsequently was more accurately determined to nine deci- 
mal places by later Indian mathematicians. Earlier it was proved by 
Bhaskara that x/0 will be infinity. He also proved mathematically that 
infinity however divided remains infinity, which found expression In 
Indian Theology a mi lien him before. 

Artha^astra speaks of treatises Government used to provide for the 
citizens for public parks, pleasure gardens and hunting forests, for 
enjoyment, recreation and sport. Therefore scientific study of plants 
existed in Ancient India, and the same was termed cf$rprf^ or ^fa^fa^ 
These are evidenced in the Agni Purana and Barhat Samhita. In the 
Arthasastra, the word Tr^rfST %^T ; which literally means an applied 
botanist, whose work consisted of selection of soil, sowing, grafting, 
rotation of crops and so on, Only scattered references are available at 
present in Sanskrit. Even in the Vcdic texts, including the Upanisads, 
we have classification of trees mentioned. Thus in the ^rfcta *f%!T it is 
said that the plant comprises of ^ (root) and ^ (shoot), the 3F>F^ 
(stem) 3W (branch) J^T (flower) and t *^ r (fruit). The bigger trees are 
having ^^ (trunk), WH?TT: (branches) and c nTf: (leaves). These descrip- 
tions occur in the Rgveda as well as the Atharva Veda. 



Rasayana, which is an equivalent of alchemy appears in the 
No better testimony is there other than that of Sri P. C. Ray, who says, 
"On reading the =5pnsf: i. e,, the ! srT E P =?ff?3T one ofien feels, as if it 
embodied the deliberations of an international congress of medical 
experts held in the Himalayan regions. The work progresses to be more 
or less of the nature of a record of that congress." Patafijali, whose 
appearance in the 2nd century B. C. was also an authority on the science 
of iron, <#r^ iflTPT. NagaYjuna has composed a book on Alchemy, who 
flourished probably in the 7th century A. D., or earlier. 

The general, and rather cursory glances at some of the Arts and 
Sciences found in Sanskrit works, throw sufficient light on the advances 
made in them. Each of these fonn the subject matter of large and 
extensive themes, conveying to us the contribution which India has made 
to further advances in the world. 
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In conclusion, I must say that this paper does not purport p ro -j 
an expert's knowledge on the subject, On the other hand, it j s en ! ! 
to illustrate the marvellously extensive knowledge which Sanskrit dt 

and literature is able to provide for us to-day, It would tu/ 

* j * "uuiu mereiorj 

behove everyone to hearken to the call of 



Sanskrit Culture, I will exhort everyone to a 'Coimto 

/ vvujj/ivi, 

author, as an apt finale to the rather sketchy peroration, 
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A DEFENCE FOR THE THEORY OF RASA 
Or 

A plea for the emotive basis of Literature. 

Prof. Nagendra 



Notwithstanding its supreme importance in Indian Poetics, the 
theory of Rasa had to face opposition from different intellectual quar- 
ters, and right from the begining a number of charges were levelled 
against it. The major arguments of its opponents can be marshalled as 
below:- 

Rasa has been defined as a transcendental experience akin to the 
realization of the Supreme Self. This mystical concept agreed with the 
temper of the medieval ages, but it cannot be accepted in the modern 
world. When Psychology can attempt a definition of our subtlest 
experiences, it is difficult to believe that the aesthetic experience remains 
still inexplicable. 

The theory of Rasa lays all Its emphasis on emotion, with the 
result that it fails to do proper justice to the other forms of art which 
appeal to our imagination or elevate our thoughts or afford subtle intel- 
lectual pleasure through ingenious juxtapositions -of words. In the past, 
several rival schools of Poetics had sprung up, showing their preference 
either for figures of speech or for diction, for suggestive art or for 
oblique expression-and in the present times also many critics have 
repeated the old allegations in a different language. Their main argu- 
ment is that poetry has several functions to perform; to create a beauti- 
ful image in the mind of the reader or to provide aesthetic pleasure 
through ingenuities of the word and the phrase is, by no means, less 
important than to evoke emotive responses. In the present world, our 
psychic life has become extremely complicated: reason and intellect play 
a much greater part today than in the past and a$ such our experien- 
ces are intricately intellectualued, the theory of Rasa has no proviskn 
for a proper evaluation of these new forms of aesthetic experience. 

According to this theory, tjie number of sentiments and feelings 
has been rigidly defined-with tbfc result that the range of literature has 



been unnaturally circumscribed. The human psyche is like an 
able ocean surging with countless waves and ripples, and it is 
to reduce them to nine or eleven basic sentiments or thirtythree 
sory feelings. There are innumerable forms of subtle and impetuo 
psychic actions faithfully depicted in the literatures of all ages \vh* h 
cannot be contained within these definitions. In the literatures of th 
world-nay even in our own modern literature, there may be hundred 
and thousands of works of arts wherein it is difficult, to determine the 
basic sentiment or define the Rasa: for example who can determine th 
basic sentiment in Hamlet or in Wasteland or even in Godan of Prem 
Chand or Kuruksetra of Dinkiir? The main reason for this failure is 
that the theory of Rasa which is based on the primeval instincts of man 
is by itself inadequate to take cognizance of all the actions and reac- 
tions of the human psyche today, when the advancing sciences of the 
conscious and the unconscious mind have opened infinite regions of 
mystery. \ .; 

For proper delineation of Rasa, a full situation is essential which 
is generally difficult to create in shorter forms of poetic art. There are, 
however, any number of beautiful stanzas or sparkling phrases in litera- 
ture containing not a full picture, but j tut a flavour or an extermely fine 
shape of aiv experience. How can the consummation of Rasa be possi- 
ble in such cases? 

The relations between the various Rasas have been defined so 
rigidly that a free play of emotions is seriously hampered. Our psychic 
activities on the other hand are full of contradictions which really lend 
power, and xjichneSs to experiences. The same thing could be said about 
a poem or a poet's creative genius. The Mahabharata in Indian literature 
and 'Shakespeare's dramas in the West are full of contradictions of all 
kind: as a matter of fact, their glory lies in these flagrant contradictions. 
How can these phenomena fit into the pattern of the Rasa theory? They 
are likely to be condemned as serious violations of the principles of 
art. 

Another, limitation of this theory is that it lays undue emphasis on 
the subjective nature of artistic experience. The aesthetic emotion, 
according to its exponents, (Cf beauty lies in the mind of the beholder), 
resides m the conciomness of the reader; as such the artistic emotion of 
the poet arid-the emotional content of the poem have no place in their 
scheme with the result that whoever on account of certain prejudices or 
preoccupations, the aesthetic sensibility of the reader fails him, even a 
good poem does not receive due applause. Moreover, it is not quite 
necessary that the basic sentiment of the reader should correspond in 
every case to the basic sentiment depicted in the poem: Sometimes there 
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is complete discordance between the two. For example, 'let us take a 
situation in a drama in which the lover and the beloved come across a 
cannibal devouring human flesh in a hideous forest. The sight will rouse 
the feeling of indignation in the lover if he is a brave man, fear in the 
mind of the fair damsel and horror in the spectator. Under the circums- 
tances, in the absence of the necessary concordance between the' emo- 
tional response of the spectator and the sentiment depicted 'in the drama, 
there shall be no possibility of a proper consummation bj^the aesthetic 
enjoyment, in spite of the fact that it may be otherwise a powerful 
work of art. This is one of the glaring anomalies in ; fhe 'theory of 
Rasa.(i) ' '- ! ' ; 

The thesis that Rasa is manifested has also been corifrontiecl T>y the 
theories of communication and artistic creation. The artistici or aesthe- 
tic experience according to them, is communicated and it is not a simple 
basic emotion but a pattern of experiences' (iij 'made-up of several 'emo- 
tional, imaginative and intellectual responses, and cannot be evoked as 
much. Thus, the theory which defines Rasa as a manifestation 'of prim- 
evel emotions of the respondent does not present a correct and complete 
picture of the aesthetic experience. ( ; . . 

i , , , , i , 1 1 . , i . ' 

This theory, which is deeply rooted in idealism., postulates perma- 
nent values of art. But in contemporary life when all permanent values 
or ideals are disintegrated and change has been accepted as the law of 
nature, we can only be sure 1 of the immediate moment and poetry* or 
art today can attempt to express only the 'immediate experience which 
is in process', everything else being dead stuff. The tr theory of Rasa, on 
the contrary, is built on a permanent emotional basis^ and takes little 
cognizance of the immediate experience which cannot be converted into 
aesthetic experience unless it is universalized- As ' 'such, it is irrelevant to 
contemporary art. 

It lays undue stress on the pleasure-principle, with the result that 
other healthier values of life-such as elevation of character, discipline of 
tha senses or organization of impulses, cultivation of Social conscipus- 
ness and zest for action etc. become subsidiary in literary evaluation. 
This can and has done positive harm 'to life and literature both. ^ 

These are the major allegations made by the critics, of the past and 
the present and it is necessary to examine their validity Wore we can 
attempt a proper assessment of the theory of Rasa. 

(i) cf. 'Mardhekar's views on the subject, 
(ii) cf. LA. Richard's Theory of Communication. 



The first and the earliest target is the transcendental nature 
Rasa which has been compared by its exponents to the realization of 
the Supreme Self. (1) This is supposed to be the most vulnerable point 
in the theory and has been exposed to all kinds of semi-serious criticism 
by modern writers. This objection, however, can be met without 
difficulty. The comparison of Rasa with the realization of the Supreme 
Self only implies that it is an extremely refined or sublimated experience 
free from selfish involvements, and as such it is superior to the ordinary 
sensuous or emotional experiences. The Advaita school of Philosophy 
defines all kinds of joy in terms of spiritual happiness because joy is an 
attribute of the Spirit and not a function of the mind or senses. Being 
an extremely refined and sublimated form of experience, the aesthetic 
enjoyment is different from sensuous enjoyment and akin to spiritual 
bliss. This is all that is meant by the much abused phrase. If you don't 
believe in the existence of Soul or Spirit, you can use the word 
'consciousness* instead and define Rasa as a composed state of concious- 
ness. Actually, the phrase, as such, is a technical jargan of a particular 
school of thought and should be understood in its historical context 
If the concept of the Supreme Self-the Brahman or the Atman is not 
acceptable to the modem reader, we should re-interpret the phrase in 
terms of modern criticism. Personally to rne also, the metaphysical 
definition of Rasa does not quite appeal-not because I am intellectually 
or intimately convinced of the non-existence of the Supreme Self but 
because its concept is very much hypothetical, whereas Rasa or 
aesthetic enjoyment is a positive experience. Therefore, the technical 
expressions in this context or in the context of any branch of traditional 
knowledge are to be interpreted rationally. The concepts of the basic 
elements of life are not stationary-they grow with life, and only in this 
sense they can be considered universal and permanent. The tragedy has 
been that those who have studied Indian Science of Poetry and Art 
systematically have accepted all its concepts in their conventional forms 
and others who have hardly made any serious effort in this direction 
are, vocal in decrying them on the basis of mere heresies. 

The second objection has been well answered by the leaders of 
Indian Poetics by defining the intimate relations of the various elements 
of Poetic .Art such as Dhwani and Alankara etc; with Rasa. Dhwani or 
Suggestion is primarily based on imagination-its supremacy means really 
the supremacy of the imaginative element in art, and Alankara or the 
figure of speech' is more-or-less synonymous with 'Poetic image'. Of 
these, 'Dhwani' is an essential medium of Rasa which can only be 
suggested and never expressed and 'Alankara^ or the figure of speech 
also is equally important in so far as the theory of Rasa, though 
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primarily based on emotional experience, attaches sufficient importance 
to wit or beautiful expression. Sin-ilarly the intellectual element also 
has its place : in high class poetry, depth of n eaning is as important 
as richness of emotion. Thus, the imaginative and intellectual elements 
are not neglected in the theory of Rasa the condition, however, is 
that they should form a part of emotional experience, A conceit or 
an idea becomes valuable if the poet infuses feeling into it, otherwise 
it is not relevant to art. Beauty is that essential quality or cumula- 
tive effect of poetry which appeals to our sensibility and what appeals 
to our sensibility must have an emotive basis directly or indirectly. 
Thus, in a broader sense. Rasa and Beauty are identical concepts. 

The objection relating to the number of Rasas is based on insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the sxibject, because the number is a very minor 
aspect of the theory. It is true that most of the theorists have accepted 
a definite number of basic sentiments and accessory feelings, but 
the subject has been very controversial all through and alterations have 
been made till the end. Then, from time to time, serious thinkers 
have been raising their voice against the defined numbers. They 
have maintained that the number of Rasas a*id the sentiments cannot 
be defined : eveiy feeling nay even a psycho-physical reaction can 
develop into a Rasa. The inclusion of all kinds of emotional responses 
or patterns of experiences in the system of Rasa makes it further 
clear that its exponents do not seriously believe in defining the 
numbers. In every discipline general rules have got to be framed by 
inductive and deductive methods, and for that it becomes neessary 
, to divide and classify, to use labels* to demarcate as also to 
count numbers. No serious writer on the subject has taken these 
figures as final : whenever this question has come up, he has declared 
without reservation that the divisions are only indicative and not 
decisive. Against this background, all the criticism about 'defined 
numbers' and 'rigid conventions' becomes infructuous and the question 
as to what is the basic sentiment or Rasa in Hamlet or Godan 
becomes redundant, although for a conventional theorist it shall not 
be at all difficult to determine the primary Rasa in Hamlet or even 
in Wasteland or nearer home, in Godan or Sekhara (it is so easy to 
do this on the basis of the cumulative effect of each one of these works). 
Yet, that is not the solution of the problem. The very question as 
to what is the primary Rasa in Hamlet betrays a conventional approach 
and can be answered accordingly. But here the question and the 
answer, both, are insignificant. The real significance of the theory con- 
sists not in determining the underlying sentiment, but in establishing 
that the aesthetic appeal and consequently the artistic merit of this 
great drama is based essentially on the richness of its emotive content, 
or to borrow a phrase from LA. Richards, on the Valuable experience 
acquired by its enlightened readers. 
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This explanation contains an answer to the next allegation namely 
that Rasa requires a complete situation for its expression, with the 
result that the beauty of a single phrase or sometimes just one pregnant 
word finds no place in its scheme. It is, however, no where laid dov/n 
that the whole paraphernalia of the subject, object, external mani- 
festations and ancilliary feeling etc. is necessary for the consummation 
of Rasa- even the effective delineation of one transient feeling, nay of 
mere gesture, as in many a stray couplet of the Hindi poet Bihari 
(17th century A.D.) is enough to evoke a complete emotive response. 
A portrayal of all the components is not necessary those which are 
not presented by the poet are supplied by the enlightened reader's 
imagination. The nature and form of the subject, object, manifestation 
etc. have been discussed in detail, because without their existence- 
evident or latent, it is impossible even to conceive of an emotion theo- 
retically. The existence of an emotion without a plausible cause and 
concrete expressions is not acceptable to the psychologist as well. Some 
modern critics in Marathi have discovered a finer shade of experience- 
not an emotion, but a 'flavour" 1 or "fragrance" of an emotion, The 
theory of Rasa; however, is still more catholic according to this 
theory the permanent attribute of Rasa is the *Guim' which in essence 
indicates a mere change in the quality or condition of the mind, and 
as such even an expression which does not communicate any positive 
emotive reaction but just 'touches the heart', can by its own magic, 
steal in and find a place within the orbit of Rasa. 

I shall try to make my point more clear by an illustration. 



ZYze Golden fish 

"As we admire its beautiful form, 
The fish is panting behind the glass. 
Here is a yearning for beauty 
(and there behind the glass) 
Is the yearning for life." 

This is a rough translation of a piece of new poetry by Ajneya 
in Hindi. What is the secret of its appeal ? Fine image ? Yes ; the 
image created in the mind of the reader by these few lines is sparkling 
indeed. But is that all ? Is the creation of this miniature pen-picture 
the final achievement of the artist ? Does not the delicate strain of 
human sympathy which is woven Into the texture of this image imper- 
ceptibly touch our heart ? The image is, no doubt, an artistic 
achievement by itself, but the ultimate appeal lies in this strain of 
human sympathy which is the essence of Rasa, 



Another objection refers to the mutual relations between the 
various Rasas. The theory, it is alleged, lays down rather too definitely 
how the various sentiments agree or disagree with one another- with 
the result that the whole process becomes so simple and straight that 
there is hardly any scope for the complex patterns of conflicting emo- 
tions, This allegation also, we submit humbly, is based on insufficient 
knowledge. No doubt, the conflicts between the sentiments have been 
defined in detail, but the ways and means of reconciling them have also 
been indicated side by side and these ways and means are so numerous 
that they, can comprehend almost all possible contradictions in our 
psychic life. Even in the context of one single Rasa, the allegation of 
over- simplification'does n't really hold good, because within the purview 
of a Rasa like the 'Sringara' a free inter-play of almost all the 
different and contradictory emotions has been admitted without 
reservation. Even in the dramas of Shakespeare which have been cited 
as evidences to dispute the theory of Rasa, there is hardly any situation 
or episode in which the conflicts of emotions cannot be resolved 
according to the rules laid down by our theorists. And, even if these 
rules do not apply, it hardly makes any difference because (a) this 
particular topic docs not form an integral part of the thesis and (b) 
that the rules have been changing from time to time along with the 
developments m poe'ic practice. Actually, like the number of Rasas, 
this concept of the relations between various sentiments is just a by- 
product of the main theory, although in this case too the psychological 
rationale, of course, is equally sound. 

The exponents of the theory, it is further alleged are so dogmatic 
about the subjective nature of Rasa, that the emotive content of the 
poem or the artistic emotion of the poet are utterly neglected. This 
objection can be viewed from different angles. If Rasa means the 
poetic experience, as it really does, then it is relevant only to a 'being' 
and to an 'object'. In the trio of the poet, the poem and the reader, 
the poem is an inanimate object : although it serves as a stimulus to 
aesthetic experience, yet by itself it does not possess the capacity for 
experience. The poet, on the other hand, creates Rasa or, technically 
speaking, creates the art object which evokes Rasa. Thus, in practice 
it is really the reader who enjoys Rasa. Philosophically also, it is 
difficult if not impossible to prove that the aesthetic or emotional 
appeal lies in the object : the Indian as well as the Western systems of 
Philosophy have not been able to evolve as yet a more convincing 
principle of the cosmos than Idealism. But I don't want to get 
entangled in the labyrinth of epistemological arguments I sincerely 
believe in explaining the basic principles of poetry in terms of its own 
science without using the tools of Philosophy and Logic. However, 
one question still remains to be answered * what is the relation of the 
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poem or the art object with Rasa. The straight answer is th t 
poetic object is the stimulus of Rasa. The most staunch exno 
the subjective theory Abhinavagupta himself has attached ^ f 
importance to 'expression pregnant with poetic qualities and ^^ 
embellishments'. According to him, Rasa is, no doubt, 'the uni t al 
ted enjoyment of the sentiment in its liberated and sublimated f^.* 
but the cause of this liberation or sublimation lies in the imae* ^^ 
use of language or in the texture of the poem. Therefore, the poe ^ 
the work of art does not occupy an unimportant place in the th 
This just could not happen, because the mainspring of Rasa is the n ^ 
itself without which its very existence becomes hypothetical. If und" 1 
certain circumstances, due to some prejudices or preoccupations, ago d 
poem does not evoke the proper response in a reader, the fault does not 
lie with the poem: it simply means that the aesthetic sensibility of th 
reader has failed him, This much could be safely said in defence of th 
subjective definition of Rasa. 

The objective concept also is not ruled out. The founder of the 
school-Bharata himself and his earliest commentators Lollata and 
Sankuka defined Rasa as an aesthetic situation i.e. as a presentation 
of some emotional condition on the stage. Soon after, leaders of the 
Alankara School conceived of it as an objectification of some emotional 
experience in effective words. Rasa, according to these earlier theorists 
is an aesthetic object created by the artistic skill of the author in the 
context of a poem, and of the author and the producer both in the case 
of a drama: here it is not the aesthetic experience but the object of the 
aesthetic experience. Similarly, the aesthetic experience of the poet has 
also been treated with due respect. All the leading exponents of the 
Rasa theory have acknowledged the importance of the aesthetic 
experience of the poet in unequivocal terms: "Kaveruntargatam bhavam 
bhavayan Bhava ucyate-that which conveys the experience of the poet 
is termed as a Bhava or a Sentiment in technical language."* 

Yatha bijad bhaved Vrkso Vfksat puspam 

phalam yatha 

Tatha mulam rasah sarve tebhyo bhava 
vyavasthitah 

(Natyalastra 6/7). 

*rn J ^*^*^ & ** Q ******** the flowers and the fruits 
grow from the tree, in the same way the Rasa (or the aesthetic 

* Natya^Lstra Chapter VI. 
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experience) of the poet is the mainspring of the various sentiments and 
images in the poem."* 

Commenting on this verse (cited by Bharata in his work), 
Abhinavagupta quotes the authority of Anandavardhana to make the 
position all the more clear: 

"This aesthetic experience of the poet is the basic Rasa. Under its 
effect, the spectator, in due course, realizes the existence of the subject 
and the object etc. in the play by the positive and the negative argu- 
ments. Thus, the poet's aesthetic experience is the seed. The poet, in 
the final analysis, is not different from the spectator and it is why the 
author of Dhwanyaloka, Sri Anandavardhanacarya has observed: If a 
poet is romantic (Sringarin) by nature, the entire world becomes 
charming, but if he is a recluse or a non-attached person, the whole 
poem loses its appeal. The poet's aesthetic experience serves as the seed 
and creates the poem which is like the tree; from that grows the flower 
of the histrionic art and finally the aesthetic pleasure enjoyed by the 
spectator-which is the fruit. Thus, for the spectator or the reader, the 
whole phenomenon becomes thoroughly enjoyable." ( Hindi- Abhinava- 
bhJrati. p- 515). 

In the light of these comments, the point raised by Sri Mardhekar 
in this behalf is eventually quashed. In the situation referred to by him, 
the cannibal devouring human flesh in a" hideous forest, the poet's 
experience is the basic sentiment which determines the reader's 
experience. The basic sentiment in the poem is determined by the poet's 
experience and not by the reactions of individual characters or of 
individual spectators who are not able to shed off their personal 
prejudices. If the poet's reaction is horror or disgust, the emotion 
evoked in the spectator will be horror or disgust ultimately converted 
into the Bibhatsa Rasa; if it is indignation, the spectator's reaction will 
be indignation culminating in the Raudra Rasa, or if it is terror, the 
spectator will experience the Bhay<5naka Rasa. This point has been dealt 
with in detail in my article on 'The process of universalization. 

Another point of controversy is the principle of revelation or 
manifestation of Rasa. The thesis, (as it is propounded by Abhinava- 
gupta under the joint influence of the Idealistic School of Philosophy to 
which he belonged and of Dhwany*loka by Anandavardhana on which 
he wrote his famous commentary) was refuted in the past by literary 
giants like Bhattan^yaka and Mahimabhatta-nay even Bharata himseli 
thought otherwise. The illustration of the 'soup' given by Bharata makes 
it clear beyond doubt that Rasa was a pattern of experiences m which 
the feelings of appreciation for the poetic as well the histrionic art were 
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mixed up with relish of the underlying sentiment. Lollata has also 
endorsed this view in his own way and Bhattan^yaka has openly rejec- 
ted the principle of manifestation. According to Bhattanayaka, the 
basic sentiment which is enjoyed by the spectator in the form of Rasa 
is not an unmixed experience of the emotion but a complex experience 
in which his reactions to the histrionic art and poetic beauties are 
mixed up it is in essence identical with the 'aesthetic experience' of the 
Western critics. Thus the modern concept of the 'pattern' (which can 
only be designed and not just manifested) was not unknown to the 
Indian masters. All the same, the principle of manifestation cannot be 
rejected logically. The same modern* critic, I.A. Richards, who has 
asserted that aesthetic experience is by nature a pattern of experiences, 
has also clearly admitted in the 'analysis of a poem' that a work of art 
evokes emotions during the final stages of the aesthetic experience:- 

"As a result there follows a stream of reaction in which six 
distinct kinds of events may be distinguished. 

I The visual sensations of the printed works. 

II Images very closely associated with these sensations. 

III Images relatively free. 

IV References to, or 'thinkings of,' various things. 

V Emotions. 

VI Affective- volitional attitudes." 

Principles of Literary Criticism (1961) (p. 117.) 

According to this analysis, on reading a poem a chain of events 
takes place in the mind of the reader till almost in the final stages some 
emotions are evoked which finally settle down in volitional attitudes to 
complete the'pattern of aesthetic experience/ So, the modern 
Psychological Criticism also re-affirms the thesis that a poem or a work 
of art evokes an emotion. 

It has been established by Psychology that certain basic instincts 
form the substratum of the human psyche and that they manifest them- 

* Richards may not be considered 'modern' today, but in the context 
of the Theory of Rasa he is certainly modern. 
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selves in the form of corresponding emotions. As such, the principle of 
the manifestation of emotions is not a mere poetic convention. The 
experience or the pattern of experience which is engendered in the mind 
of the reader is undoubtedly his own experience: the poet's experience is 
of course, the stimulus but the poet's own experience is not and can- 
not be communicated or transferred as it is to the mind of the reader, 

Here we enter almost unconsciously in the well known controversy 
in respect of aesthetic emotion or Rasa : manifestation vs. communi- 
cation i.e. is Rasa manifested or communicated ? We have dealt with 
this subject in detail elsewhere; here it will suffice to say that the 
difference between the two is only academic. The experience which is 
evoked in the mind of the reader according to the theory of manifes- 
tation, is not independent or basically different from the experience of 
the poet. It is inspired by and, as such bears very close affinity to 
the poet's experience. Similarly, communication also does not mean 
that the experience of the poet is bodily transferred to the mind of the 
reader and the reader enjoys not his own but the poet's experience. 
This statement would be absurd and Richards has ruled out such a 
preposition in unmistakable terms. The theory of communication, on 
the other hand, also implies that the emotive responses evoked by a poem 
in the reader's mind arc similar to the poet's own experience but the 
experience of the reader cannot, by any chance, be exactly the same as 
the poet's experience. Both the theories, thus, converge on the same 
point viz. on "the similarity of experience.' The theory of communi- 
cation does not imply, by any chance, that the reader experiences the 
poet's emotion and not his own, nor is it suggested for a moment by the 
theory of manifestation that the reader's experience is purely his own 
personal experience and that it has no relation with the artistic 
experience communicated by the poet through his poem. It is, therefore, 
a difference of approach only; one broaches the subject from the poet's 
point of view and the other from the reader's. 

Now, only two objections remain to be answered, and one of them 
is that the theory of Rasa does not agree with the artistic temper of the 
present age. This theory is based on the so-called permanent values of 
life, whereas ours is an age of disintegration of values. In an age of 
non-belief and to a literature based on the negation of values, such a 
theory is hardly relevant. No doubt, the danger to human existence 
today is greater than it ever was, and' the civilized world passes through 
moments of deep anxiety quite off and on, with the result that human 
faith is violently shaken. The artist, who is more sensitive than the 
average intellectual, cannot escape the depressing effects of this universal 
gloom and the literature, which he is creating in an entirely different 
mood and abnormal conditions, naturally, requires different standards 



of evaluation. This is how the modern intellectual argues his point. 

But is it a complete picture or the whole truth of life today ? If iti sso 

how do we explain the incessant struggle for supremacy among the 

nations of the world- the almost mythical glories achieved by man in 

the field of Science ? The growing dangers to existence can also ^het 

our desires to live and bring the rival powers together ; such indications 

are already there and we can reasonably entertain hopes for a brighter 

future for mankind. The two probabilities are there and it is upto us 

to choose either. If some modern thinkers insist on believing that the 

doomsday has come and our art and literature should necessarily reflect 

the eternal gloom, the theory of Rasa is not to be blamed although 

this phenomenon also does not full outside its purview. If the artist has 

the capacity to beautify or poeticise his gloom, the theory of Rasa will 

be able to take proper cognisance of his art, however detrimental it 

might be to the mental health of the society, But, even now, the right 

thinking men, whose vision is more clear and heart more sound, don't 

accept this view. So long as we live, we must live by faith and if we 

loose faith in life, art also, like everything, else, loses its meaning for us. 

This is the existentialist's approach to ait v>ho raises yet another 
objection against the theory of Rasa. An experience, he argues, can be 
converted into Rasa only after it has settled down in the conscious- 
ness of the creator ; an immediate experience as such, has little value in 
this scheme whereas in new poetry* what is relevant is not even an 
immediate experience but *an experience still in process/ This is, how- 
ever, a mere fancy just a play on wits and cannot bear the test of rea- 
son. In any field of life, by law of nature, emotional enjoyment and 
creative activity cannot take place side by side, and, therefore, in art 
also creation is not possible during the stale of enjoyment or experience 
of an emotion. When it is so very difficult to capture in words even an 
experienced emotion, how can we hcpe to do that in the case of an emo- 
tion which is still in the process of experience? An emotion which 1 is still 
in the process of experience is only a mass of sensations. Some modern 
artists have tried successfully to capture the.se sensations and give them 
a form but as soon as they assume a form, the process is complete and 
the 'sensations* become an ^experience". Croce has explained the principle 
with great conviction and clarity and defined this action as 'intuition' 
which is identical with art. For Croce art has two aspects : the 
internal and the external. Intuition is the internal activity of art on 
which the artist has no control. In practical terms, however, this is 
only 'conception' of art : what in practice we call art and discuss as art 
is the 'externalization' or the concrete presentation of the intuition 
accomplished by the artist deliberately on the basis of his past 
experience. Thus, the very hypothesis is wrong; an emotion which is 
still in the process of experience cannot ba expressed: what is possible 



a creation or a re-creation of an emotion which has become a part 

f experience. The existentialist, in this way, starts on wrong premises 

d then quarrels with established theories of art for no fault of 

theirs. 

The last and the most violent attack is directed against the socalled 
pleasure-principle involved in the theory of Rasa. The allegation is 
that this theory focusses all its attention on enjoyment and encourages 
the quest for pleasure at the cost of other nobler pursuits in life. This 
is basically a moral objection and has been raised against the hedonist 
view of life and literature in every age in one form or the other. One 
direct answer is that Rasa is a synonym for Ananda or the Bliss of Life 
and not for pleasure, and Ananda or the Bliss of Life as it has been 
defined in Indian Philosophy and Poetics stands for the consummation 
of human experience for a realization of the human personality in its 
totality. It is not to be mixed up with pleasure or entertainment. Being 
based on such an all-embracing concept of Ananda, the definition of 
Rasa includes within its orbit all kinds of human experiences 
pleasant as welt as unpleasant. After this exposition of the real nature 
of Rasa, the above allegation becomes irrelevant. And now finally, 
having said all this in defence, may I pose one counter-question : is not 
happiness the highest good or the greatest blessing in human life ? 
Does not the ultimate value of the good itself lie in its capacity to 
afford happinness ? The moral values are, no doubt, the moorings of 
life, but the goal is happiness. 

After all these allogations have been dispensed with, it does not 
require any further argument to establish the validity of the theory of 
Rasa. Freed from all scholastic conventionalities, in its comprehensive 
and progressive form, this can safely be accepted as a universal theory 
of literaturecapable of interpreting and evaluating properly the crea- 
tive literature of all ages and all countries, in all its varieties. Its concep- 
tion is so complete that starting with human sympathy or emotion as 
the central and basic element, it embraces all the major values of life 
within its fold. It is, therefore, in harmony \vith all the modes and 
vicissitudes of life and reconciles itself with all conflicting ideals and 
ideologies, The main cause of its universality is that this theory is built 
on the solid foundations of humanism and accepts human personality 
in its totality -with its body and soul, potentialities and limitations and 
with all its natural instincts and impulses. Just as the philosophy ol 
humanism, with its permanent faith in human personality, is growing 
with life, so also the concept of Rasa with its permanent roots m human 
sympathy or emotion is growing with literature. Just as the denmtion 
of humanism has modified itself from time to time to suit the new con- 
cepts 6f human relationships, so the theory of Rasa can and should 
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By 

Pratap Bandyopadhyay 



The universal popularity of Sanskrit literature is due not only to the 
aesthetic pleasure it has given to the connoisseurs all over the world but 
also due to the fact that the world has found in it plenty of ideas and 
ideals which are always highly valuable for giving human life a decent 
form. Although there is still a dispute over the issue of the didactic 
purpose of literature, the fact remains that great classicists of the wdrld 
have left an eternal message for mankind apart from giving aesthetic 
pleasure. The Sanskrit literary critics, who rightly admitted aesthetic 
pleasure or rasasv&da as the main poirpose of the literary art, noted its 
educative purpose as well. They did not think that this would belittle 
the real spirit of the art, because, they maintained, the writer never 
taught like a master or even like a friend, but like one's beloved. 1 The 
theory is not a baseless one. The critics simply noted what the writers 
actually did. A philosophy of moral order is truly found reflected in 
Sanskrit literature. 

There is an insurmountable order underlying our worldly existence. 
The early Greek writers gave excellent expression to this truth in the 
superb pieces of Tragedy. As Werner Jaeger points out 2 , the Greeks 
were aware of the position of the individual in the community, their 
organic point of view was that, individuals belonged to a living whole as 
its constituent elements and that the cosmic whole was governed by 
some comprehensive laws or natural principles. The basic theme of 
Greek poetry from Homer onward was man,- his destiny and his relation 
to the gods. The ancient Greek writers have shown, in their ^ respective 
manners, how man should act with relation to his surroundings. The 
fundamental organic view gave rise to a number of basic concepts, such 
as, aret&, aides, dik'e, sophrosyn'e and hybris* Jaeger's enlightening disco- 
urse on arett presents a nice picture of the ancient Greek culture. Arett 
is often translated as 'honour.' This is a real attribute of the aristo- 
cratic nobleman. 



Jaeger informs us that the word first appears in Greek literature 
the word for *proud and courtly morality and warlike valour' a d V 
gradually it came to denote the kernel of early Greek aristrocr f 
education. As such, this involves airfos or the sense of duty. This 1 d 
to the concept of dike which may be roughly rendered as 'justic' S 
This denotes keeping within the hounds of the rational world ord 
When this order is broken, even though unintentionally, the gods react 
to set the same aright. Dike holds society on a firm ground by preventins 
lawlessness and self-assertion. Keeping to this order, by doing one' 
duty in conformity with the laws (nonws) of gods, is known as 
sophrosynb or balance. Doing otherwise is an act of hybris. From 
Homer onward the aforesaid concepts have represented true religion 
which consists in the modest submission to life's bounds. 

As the Greeks believed, Zeus has an absolute jurisdiction over the 
creation which is set in a definite order. One should abide by this 
order. Anyone violating it must be punished. Prometheus violated this 
order, even though his purpose in giving away fire to mankind was 
apparently noble, and was, therefore, bound (Aeschylus, Prometheus 
Sound). Judged by the standard set up by Zeus, his act was unpardo- 
nable, an act of hybris consisting in the transgression of the limit of 
one's allotment. Agamemnon sacrificed his loving daughter ; the Greek 
fleet moved, but in the long run he was murdered by his wife (Aeschy- 
lus, Agamemnon). The story did not end here. A murder is a conte- 
mptible crime- a strong blow against the order of the creation. For what 
she did, Clytemnestra had to suffer the consequences. She was killed 
by her own son Orestes (Choephon). This act of Orestes was viewed 
differently by the three tragedians. Aeschylus and Euripides brought 
mhere the Erinyes haunting the murderer whereas Sophocles eliminated 
this part of the story (also not found in Homer), Aeschylus and 
Euripides appear to hold the view that by taking the law in his own 
hand and committing another murder, Orestes was equally guilty as 
Clytemnestra-on the part of both of them murder was an act of 
hyoris and therefore, according to the norm of dik^ both were to be 
punished, Sophocles, on the other hand, laid more emphasis on the 
crime committed by Clytemnestra; so much so that what Orestes did 
appeared to him quite negligible. He considered the act of Orestes to 
be a readjustment of Okt. As H. D. F. Kitto puts it, <A violent 
disturburice of dike has been violently annulled'.* In accordance with 

Irl't T ^ a was * c duty of Orestes to take action a s ainst the 

fn?t! Trt Wh ^ everma ybethe difference in the approach of the 
law I;?! ? S1C P ? llo l sophy is same : One has to abide by the divine 
order ? Tt^ "f \ thus ' show ^phrosyne; to transgress the limit of this 
order is to show hybris which brings evil consequences. 



This basic philosophy of a natural order is revealed again and again 
in the Greek tragedies. Ajax was highly arrogant, too much self reliant; 
he defied the divine power* This led to his downfall. Oedipus 
disturbed dik6 by killing his father and marrying his mother, 
though this was unintentional on his part. Sophocles maintains that 
the doer's intention or its absence makes no difference no thing goes 
unpaid. Oedipus' life met a tragic end for his own deed. 

The reader of Sanskrit literature would feel that the idea of the law 
ofdik& upheld by the Greek tragedians was shared by the Sanskrit 
writers as well. The two Epics, viz., the Rdmayana and the Mahdbhdrata 
have acted as inexhaustible store-houses of ideas and plots for the 
posterior Sanskrit literature. The plots of both the Epics clearly illus- 
trate the law of justice dik& or rtiti. Ravana transgressed the limit of 
propriety and showed hybrls or anaucitya by abducting S'.ta . The 
punishment of this was rightly inflicted on him. Justice came from 
Rama who, we may say, represented world order. The arrogant 
Kauravas in the Mah&bharata violated the codes of ethics and were 
rightly vanquished in the battle of Kuruksetra, which is known through 
ages as dharmayuddha or a fight as a duty on the part of Pandavas to 
establish on earth righteousness which corresponds to Greek dikt. As 
alamkdrikas point out in noting the educative value of literature, we 
learn from these Epic stories that one should behave like Rama and 
other righteous persons and not like Ravana and other evil-doers. 4 This 
is illustrated throughout the whole realm of classical literature in 
Sanskrit. 

The plots of all the works of Kalidasa have a moral basis. The 
RaghuvamSa begins with the story of King DiJipa and Sudaksina who 
did not get a child because of the indifference shown to the divine cow 
Surabhi by the King who was once in a hurry to meet the queen after 
her periodical bath. For this offence the king had to suffer, because, 
says the poet, if one fails to do one's duty of paying homage to those 
who deserve it, an impediment is caused to the former's attainment of 
prosperity. 5 The king deviated from what the Greeks would call the 
ideal of aidos and what our sastrakdras called dharma. As an atonement 
of this, the king had to serve Surabhi's daughter Nandini like a very 
ordinary servant. That the atonement was sufficient and that the king 
was entitled to a reward for his humility or act of sophrosynt had to be 
proved through his encounter with the lion in the. second canto of the 
poem. 



... . The story would remind one of what Aeschylus says in 
Agamemnon : 

'Cry aloud without fear the victory of Zeus, 

you will not have failed the truth : 

Zeus, who guided men to think, 

who has laid it down that wisdom 

comes alone through suffering/ 6 

"i 

Zeus represents world order. In the story of the JRaghuvamia this 
world order was violated by King DilXpa. This led to his suffering 
V/hich ultimately brought him wisdom from sage Vasistha, This exactly 
ansvyers what Aeschylus says in the above passage, or Sophocles in the 
following passage of the Antigone. 

"Our happiness depends 
on wisdom all the way. 
The gods must have their due. 
Great words by men of pride 
bring greater blow upon them. 
So wisdom comes to the old. 7 

^ In course of hunting, king Da&iratha killed the only son of a blind 
sage by mistake and was, therefore, cursed by the sage*. Though the act 
was not intentional, the law of the world is that, nothing goes unpaid. 
The same was the case with Oedipus. As Da&iratha committed the crime 
unawares, the curse proved true by way of giving him four sons whereas 
the king himself was longing for (at least) one. In the end the Raghu- 
vam^a shows, through the story of Agnivarna, when the king is addicted 
to sensual pleasures with utter disregard for all duties -an act of devia- 
tion from the idea of amtk ,-he becomes responsible not only for his 
own downfall, but for that of the whole race and Kingdom. 

The whole story of the Kum&rasambhava is based on this very 
Concept of hybris and dlkt relating to the demon Taraka who tried to 
owpower he three worlds. For his apt punishment, i.e., for the 
SS^??*** 1 the birth ^Kumara was necessary. In order 
make this happen, the gods sought for Mariana's help. The price 
'' that ends wel1 ^ the long run the 



consists in sending a message 
Yaksa to his beloved, now in separation, Kfilidftsa has 



riot forgotten to mention in the very opening verse the 
own negligence of duty (svadhikarapramattah) whereby he disturbed 1 
the order set up by Kubera. Hence by the law of justice the Yak$a ; 
had to be punished according to the penal code of Kubera 's admidfe- 
tration. For one whose too much attachment to the beloved caused 
a negligence of duty deviation from the ideal of aidos separation 
was the most suitable punishment. 

In the Abhijnanasdkuntala, Kalidasa's sense of moral justice has 
excellently revealed. In order to present his hero as a righteous pe 
the playwright has changed the Mahabhd.rata story of Sakuntala , 
Dusyanta. This is a literary principle which later on Vivan5tha 
noted in the following words : 

yat sydd anucitam vastu nayakasya rasasya vd / 
viruddham tat parity &jyam anyatha vd prakalpayet / J 9 

One denying a marriage intentionally - as did the Dusyan$a,'of 
the Mahdbharata 10 cannot deserve a wife like Sakuntala who is certified 
wmurtimart satkrfya 11 . Kalidasa, therefore, introduced the curse of 
Durvasa to exempt Dusyanta from the unpardonable charge. ! Itis 
due to the curse that the king forgot everything regarding his love- 
affairs with the hermit's daughter. For the curse of Durvasa, again, 
^akuntala herself was responsible. When Kanva was absent from the 
hermitage, it was Sakuntala's duty to offer due hospitality to sage 
Durvasa who arrived there as a guest. She was so much absorbed in 
thinking of her lover Dusyanta that the arrival of the sage could not 
draw her attention. This went against the ideal of aidos and by the 
law of dikb her punishment was inevitable. Hence was pronounced, the 
curse : 

vicintayantl yam ananyamanasa 
tapodhanam vetsi na mdm upasthitam / 
smarisyati tvarh na sa bodhito'pl son 
kathdm pramattah prathamam krtam iva / / 12 

Here too, as in the Meghaduta, the punishment matches well with 
the offence. As regards Dusyanta, he did not care to wait till the return 
of Sage Kanva and to take his permission to marry his daughter in his 
own hermitage. Was this not an act of hybris on his part ? 18 If so, 
the punishment was inevitable. This is the law of justice. Repentance 
is the best form of punishment and the whole sixth Act of the play is 
devoted to this repentance. This, again, would remind us of the Greek 
pfiflosophy, viz., wisdom coming through suffering (already noted). 
The Indian Writers believed neither reward nor punishment to be eter- 



nal. After the reward is enjoyed man comes back to the ordinary 
life from where he has to earn additional merit for further r i 
Similarly, when the punishment is over, the door for brighter d ^ 
opened. Thus, after Sakuntala and Dusyanta have suffered the T 6 
of their actions, they get their desired object in the mutual reunkm *t 
the hermitage of Marica. 

Turning our attention to a few other writers we find that Magha 
author of the Sisupdlavadha, chose the Mahabharata^ story of Si^uoa] * 
depicting the punishment of an evil-doer. The Cedi King Sisfopala ha** 
been tormenting the three worlds for the last three births. But this 
cannot continue for ever. Narada conies down on earth to inform 
Lord Krsna, then living in one of His incarnations in the house of 
Vasudeva, of the wretched plight of the gods and others. The story 
finds it catastrophe in the killing of Si^upala by Krsna in the battle fie'd 
caidyavasadah phalam, as Mallinatha puts it. The actions of SiftipSla 
reached the maximum point of hybris, dikk was highly disturbed and it 
was high time forJLord Krsna to reestablish the order. 

In the philosophy of the Greek writers the question of endurance 
was vitally connected with the concepts of aret& 9 aides, dik'e and 
sophrosrynt. One should accept ungrudgingly what is allotted to one by 
the gods, irrespective of whether that is pleasant or not. Thus in sopho- 
cles' Trachiniae, Heracles says : 

'Always without a groan I followed my painful course.' 16 Sufferings 
can be endured if one remembers that man himself is the architect of 
his fate. This philosophy is brought to light in several passages of 
sophocles. Thus his Oedipus accuses himself in the following 
words : & 



'And it is 1, 

I and no other have so cursed myself. 
And I pollute the bed of him I killed 
by the hands that killed him. Was I not born evil ? 
Am I not utterly unclean* 17 

am t <h ? U ,* ht Can *" tra * ed in Sanskrit literature. In the 
when Lak jnuma communicates to Sltft the most cruel order 
th T Z " . er banishme * t to the hermitage ofValmiki, Sltft, 

though hurt at the bottom of her heart, admits the incident as au 
allotment of her fate and tries to find a reason for this in her own 



actions of the previous births a concept which plays a vital role in 
Hindu philosophy : 

mamikeyam tanur nunam srstd duhkhdya laksmana / 
dhdtrd yasyds tatha me'dya duhkhamurtffi pradrsyate // 
klm nu pdpam krtam purvam ko vd ddrair viyojitaft J 
ydham suddhasarndcdra tyaktd nrpatind sati // 18 

In kalidasa's Raghuvam^a, 19 Slta makes herself responsible in more 
emphatic terms : 

kalydnalniddher athavd tavdyam 
na kdmacdro mayi sankanlyah / 
mamaiva janm an tarapdtak dn dm 
vipdkavisphurjathur aprasahyah jj 

When the worst calamity had befallen Dasaratha with the banish- 
ment of Rama, he recalled the inc : dent involving himself leading to the 
death of the son of a sage and inviting curse from the sage. Dafaratha 
realized that the present situation was an outcome of his own past deed. 
He said to Kau^alya : 

yad dcarati kalyani Subham vd yadi vdsubham / 
tad eva labhate bhadre kartd karmajam dtmanah // 20 

And then he related to her the whole story. 

At the end of the Kuruksetra war when Dhrtarastra realizes that 
he has lost his friends and relatives including his sons, he admits him- 
self to be responsible for this utter disaster and surmises that he must 
have committed sins in the previous births : 

na krtam suhrddm vdkyarn jamadagnasya jalpatab / 
ndradasya ca devarseh krsnadvaipdyanasya ca / / 
nunam vyapakrtam kiftcin mayd purvesu janmasu j I 21 

The basic philosophy that nothing goes unpaid may also be 
expressed thus : Anything to be achieved must be paid for. Dusyaiita 
paid for his union with Sakuntala, so did the latter. The same is the 
case with the heroes of other kdvyas and ndtakas. If not by any other 
means, at least by striving sincerely for the goal one has to pay. The 
course of love is not a smooth one. Agnimitra, Purwravas, Rama, 
Carudatta, Nala each had to pay for union with his beloved. In the 



case of Parvati's penance for Siva, kalidasa clearly says : avdpv 
katham anyathd dvayam tathavidham prema pat is ca tddrsah 722 Elsewh ^ 
Slta, when abandoned by Rama in the hermitage of Valrniki, says tlT 
after giving birth to her child she will practise austere penance so th^ 
in the next birth she may be again united with Rama from whom th ** 
no separation will be apprehended : * n ' 



Saham tapah s 

urdhvam prasutes carltum rat/syu / 

bhuyo yathd me jananantare^pi 

tvam eva bhartd na ca vlprayogah // a3 

The same truth is illustrated in a different way by Arjuna's penance 
and fight with -Siva in Bharavi's Kirfitarjnntya, also based on the 
Mahabharata** Nor was Caaakya's fight for winning Raksasa (in 
ViSakhadatta's Mudraraksasa) an easy task. It would have been a 
violation of the universal order if these characters were sketched as 
achieving the goal without any difficulty. 

Achievement of a desired goal for which one has not to pay any- 
thing is unthinkable in the world of justice. Anything to be achieved 
must be paid for and anything done must produce a result, good or bad, 
as the case may be. This philosophy has found expression in the thin- 
king of our sastrakaras and also of the literary writers. This is not 
virtually different from what the early Greek writers wanted to esta- 
blish and is followed by many other writers and poets all over the world 
through ages, including the Great English poet William Shakespeare. 
Macbeth could not evade the consequences of murdering king Duncan. 
"All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this lilttlc hand" 5 of Lady 
Macbeth who was the main instigation behind the crime. None of the 
conspirators against Julius Caesar was flowed to enjoy the position after 
the hideous crime had been carried out. The tragedy of Othello was the 
evil consequence of his blind suspicion against his loving wife. The throne 
of Claudius, who killed the king of Denmark and married his widow, 
was not without thorns and he as well as the queen met death eventually 
(Hamlet). Injustice cannot be allowed to prevail. Writers of different 
countries have given expression to this common thought in 'different 
periods indifferent languages and various modes. Habits vary from person 
to person, customs vary from land to land, time to time, but the basic 
ideals are always the same, and as such, they are eternal. They are 
equally acceptable to men of all ages. In giving expression to the prind- 
writers TJv r f r ' T great wi ^s of the world, specially the classic 
,;i !!! y contrib ^ed to world culture** which basically 
at the betterment of mankind. Culture of one country may vary 



from that of another, but when we speak of the world culture we think 
of mankind as a whole. Whatever does some good to mankind in 
general contributes to the culture of the world taken as a whole. The 
moral thought of the classicists helps men of all ages to mould their life 
according to certain eternal principles. It inspires us to abide by the 
eternal principles of universal order and to do good to mankind, at 
least to refrain from doing evils, because, there is always the assurance 
of an outcome of anything done knowingly or unknowingly. 
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EVOLUTION OF CONCEPT OF MAN IN THE 
ANCIENT INDIAN LITERATURE 

Prof. E. Chelishev 



In our paper we would like to mark some peculiarities of the 
evolution of the concept of man in the tradition of the ancient Indian 
literature, to determine the nature and the contents of humanism which 
was typical of the ancient Indian literature on various stages of its 
development. This problem presenting great scientific interest has never 
before been dealt with in Indology. The problem naturally requires a 
serious and all-sided research, but the limits of the present paper allow 
us to make only some preliminary remarks on the essence of the 
subject. 

The ancient Indian literature, the beginning of which is usually 
referred to the year two thousand B.C., evolved and developed in the 
epoch of decline of the primitive communal system, development, rise 
and decline of the slave-owning system, rise and strengthening of the 
feudal relationships. 

This change of social and economic formations in India naturally 
left its mark on the evolution of humanism in the ancient Indian 
literary tradition. It determined the nature of the concept of man 
peculiar to each historical epoch in the development of the Indian 
society. 

The cult of nature, its poetisation, lyric aspiration, typical of the 
Vedic literature are connected with exalting of man. Indians in the 
ancient time imagined deities in a charming human image. The Vedic 
deities are endowed with features corresponding to the notion of an 
ideal man, as the ancient Indians understood it. For example, Indra, 
the deity of herdsman's tribes is represented in the Vedic hymns as a 
brave fighter, struggling against demons; at the same time he is a deity 
ot thunder, rains, of fertility, embodying a masculine force. Another 
deity-Ushas, the deity of dawn is represented there in the image of a 
charming woman and so on and so forth. 



Prof. I.P- Minayev points out that one can't ignore the fact 
that together with recognizing the deties 1 power in Vedas, an Indian 
was very often inclined to think that his deity needed worshiping and 
sacrifices. In many hymns the idea of a deity's dependance upon a 
human being is asserted. 

A further evolution of the conception of man in the ancient Indian 
literature is considerably determined by the development of a religious 
and philosophic thought and most of all by the doctrine of 
"punarjanma" (soul transmigration) as well as by the teaching on 
karma and moksa, which are connected with this doctrine. Both are 
mentioned in the Upanisads. The thought that world, cosmos are the 
measure of all things is also laid down in the Upanisads, But it 
doesn't deny the value of a human personality as it is. 

The lines of the Upanisadas given below sound as the assertion of 
the independant value of human personality, glorifying joy of life on the 
Earth: "Indeed, the essence of these creatures is the Earth, the essence 
of the Earth is water, of water plants, of plants flowers, of flowers-fruit, 
of fruit man, the essence of man family." At the same time one should 
undoubtedly take into consideration a specific nature of such thoughts. 
They are expressed within the limits of traditional ritual, religious and 
dogmatic prescriptions of Brahmanism. 

Authors, who wish to find a foundation in the modern science, try 
to discover behind mystic sense of the Upanisadas, their humanist 
essence. They try to discover the sense of a man's existence, a man's 
nature in his connections with the surrounding world. 

Religious and philosophical ideas of Upanisads are reflected in 
the Indian literature in two ways. The literature, which reflect the 
ideology of reactionary elements of society, develops pessimistic, 
religious and mystic ideas, which are typical of the Upanisads, The 
poets, who express ideology of progressive elements of the Indian 
society, try to find the assertion of an independent value of personality 
there. Creative life of Tagore may serve here as a good example. The 
philosophy of the Upanisads influenced greatly Tagore's world outlook. 
The humanist ideas of the Upanisads appeared as one of the sources of 
his life-asserting optimism, of his invincible belief in man, in the 
strength and abilities of him. 

The Buddhist literature further develops the conception of man. 
We would like to mention here that in this case we mean the early 
Buddhism, which developed in definite historic conditions. 



The concept of man in Buddhism is also far from being consiste t- 
and this is the cause of various idealistic interpretations of Buddhist 
philosophy which put forward, at the expense of everything else, the 
idea of transmigration, the doctrine of nirvana, the sermon of 
humbleness-that is, mystic, religious and pessimistic side of Buddhism 

Some scholars put another understanding of early Buddhism 
Among them there is, for instance, LP. Minayev, who studying 
buddhist texts in the end of the last century, discovered in them 
humanistic tendencies, opposed to conservative ideology. 

Some sanskritists, keeping up with the thinking of our time, lay 
stress upon the fact that buddhist philosophy made its hallmark the 
law of dialectics, of permanent and universal change. According to 
Rahula Sankrityayana, Buddhism denies the existence of everything 
constant and static in this world. 

An important feature of early buddhist dialectics is its orientation 
towards man taken along with his contacts with the world around him, 
an emphasis on the practical activity of man. 

The role of active struggle for happiness in this world in the early 
Buddhism is also insisted upon by a well-known Russian scholar S. Th. 
Oldenburg and a German Indologist Walter Ruben. Some Indian 
authors (as, for instance, Rahul Sankrityayanu) also stress the idea of 
equality which is, according to their opinion, corner stone of early 
Buddhism. 

Speaking about humanistic orientation of the Buddhist philosophy, 
these authors point out, at the same time, such features of this 
philosophy which played a negative role in the development of 
humanistic basis of Indian cultural tradition. 

LP. MinayefT also underlines ambiguous character of considering 
maa in the ancient Indian literature connected with religious-philosophic 
ideology of Buddhism, On the one side, he points out orientation of 
early Buddhism upon personality, upon practical activity of man, 
stressing the idea that a man can attain perfection by means of his 
daily actions; on the other side, he shows pessimistic trend in 
Buddhism. 

Such contradictions in early Buddhist philosophy determine the 
peculiar concept of man in old Indian literature connected with 
Buddhism, 



In the first place, it can be said about jatakas, the sources of 
which are dearly folkloristic. For the first time an ordinary man, with 
all his daily troubles, joys and sorrows, always a part of surrounding 
world, behaving in an active way In life, seeking truth, striving for 
justice-such a man appears in Buddhist literature. Defending his 
interests, he may even engage in a struggle with people around him- 
these conflicts, it is true, are always settled thanks to the wisdom of 
Buddha, the obligatory hero of all jatakas. 

Art and literature of Buddhism depict Buddha as an ideal human 
personality. 

Old Indian Epics may be considered as the most important link in 
the chain of Indian literary tradition. 

The heroes of the old Indian Epics are characterized, on the whole, 
by an established set of good qualities; they come to struggle with evil 
forces, with wild, unhuman beings marked by all possible vices. High 
moral example of Epic heroes was later followed by many generations 
of Hindus. 

There are, however, some deviations from traditional norms of 
depicting an ideal hero in the old Indian Epics, It is probably due to 
the fact of incorporating into the epic poems some folklore themes 
belonging to various ethnic groups. Inspite of the tendency to make up 
epic heroes as ideal as possible, we find in those poems frequent 
reminiscences of social and political events of that epoch-of the time 
when feudal relations were being established in India, reflecting itself in 
the struggle for power among Indian princes. 

On the one hand the epic poetry turns the titanic man, the fighter, 
who has supernatural force and wisdom, into the god. At the same 
time the epic heroes-semi-gods possess all features of a common human 
being, A.P. Barannikov writes that in Valmiki's "Ramayana" Rama 
is a man, and his deification described in the beginning of the poem, is 
a very late fact. This fact didn't affect the image of Rama who 
behaves as a man in Valmlki's poems though he possesses great 
qualities of a hero. At the same time it should be mentioned that 
the logic of the development of action that requires the motivation 
of "Mahabharata" and "Ramayana" characters* actions, runs across 
narrow frames of the stereotyped images, often breaking this frame and 
infringing the traditional idea of this or that kind of a hero. Then the 
epic heroes begin to act as living people possessing all people's weak- 
ness, feelings and experiences that some times go out of the frames of 
traditional moral and ethic ideas. 



In "Mahabharatii" and ^Ranuiyana' 1 all-conquering feeling of 1 
very often breaks the usual scheme, that regulates the epic act and ^ 
vates the experience and actions of heroes. In this connect* 
shouldn't be failed to mention the interesting research of the 
characters of two insertions in * b Mahubharata"\ "The story of N 1^ 
and Ct The matrimonial faithfulness, * made by BX. Smirnov. 

B.L. Smirnov opposes the dynamic powerful women's images f 
these insertions into ^Mahabharata" to llabby, weak-willed men's 
considering that every traditional philosophic system of the Ind' ' 
confesses the man's nature as inactive and contemplative, the worn ^ 
as creative and dynamic. In both poems passive and weak-wilted 
men are opposed to active strong-willed women, "Though the latt 
juridically are in dependance, they actively built the life and the fan* 
gave the beginning to the kin/' 

We consider this point of* view grounded enough. It g iv es 
possibility to understand many peculiarities of the evolution of the 
conception of man in the ancient Indian literature. 

The ancient Indian epoch is characterized on the whole by the pathos 
of heroic activity, although the idea of a heroic action in it is motivated 
by specific features of ancient Indian religious and philosophic world- 
outlook. In spite of the fact, that in "Muhabhfirata" the idea of 
transient character of the world is confirmed, this doesn't mean that a 
man must be passive, renounce the world and become an ascetic. The 
man must constantly act, but his actions should be disinterested,' clean 
of any selfish intention. He must aspire to fulfil his "high duty", to 
fuMl nis destination on the earth. 

The essential changes in the conception of man in ancient Indian 
literature take place in the classical period, when the problem of a 
man's character was raised and the interest to a man, to his inner world 
woke up. The character of a man was discovered for the first time due 
to accumulation of the social experience, aggravation of class 
contradictions in feudal India. Idealizing of a man that was a 
characteristic feature of ancient Indian Epics entered into the conflict 
with reality. In the refusal of stereotyped view on a man is the great 
role of comrnon people's art, that made a fruitful effect on the leading 
authors and first of all on Kalidasa. 

Having refused the absolute essence of a man-character, that was * 
specific feature of ancient Indian epoch, K21idftsa wants to create a man's 
image with all his feelings troubles, motivated by external circus 
tances. So, for instance, Sakuntala in the beginning behaves herself 
as a young woman entirely in her first love, shy and timid, trustful aji4 



naive. Then we see her as a wrathful accuser, fighting for her happiness 
and after that, an unhappy, rejected woman etc. 

For Kalidasa the essence of life, the deliverance from the sufferings 
the way to happiness are completely in love. Love ennobles the man' 
inspires him to make feats. In its intention to exalt a man, love is' 
stronger that religious feeling, that puts the man in dependence upon the 
god. Heavenly creature Urvas-i refused the society of gods for her love 
to the mortal King Pururavas. 

The most important categories of ancient Indian aesthetics based on 
feelings and sufferings of a man, are evoked by works of literature and 
art (rasa). But this aesthetic sufferings are entirely abstract, they are 
considered in isolation from a man, get the independent importance. 

The aesthetic category of rasa obviously influences the character of 
man in the Indian literature, the structure of his image. In many 
works of Indian literature, written in the different historical epochs, the 
main role belongs not to the actions of people, but feelings 'and 
emotions they evoke. 

Because of that the Indian authors are partial to psychological 
character of facts, to emotional perception of the act. To our mind all 
this, to a great extent, determines such peculiarities of Indian literature 
as the abundance of the inner monologues, abstract reasonings, 
moralizing sayings, long descriptions of psychological state of heroes. 
All these features lead to the prolongation of the work slow develop- 
ment of the act. As a rule expression of the act in Indian .literature is 
marked by long speeches, pronounced by the characters, speeches that 
must express the attitude of people to events and, the main thirg, their 
mental state, connected with these events. 

The ancient Indian literature on the different stages of its existence 
always was turned to the man. The human meaning of the ancient 
Indian literature is embodied in different principles and methods of 
artistic representation of the man. The humanity' as a historical 
, category in the ancient Indian literary tradition little by little changes 
its matter, motivated by evolution of the social consciousness, modifica- 
tion of the moral, ^thic, religious, philosophic doctrines, that determine 
the character of the Indian society in the different historical epochs. 
The important role in the development of the man-conception in the 
ancient Indian literary tradition perform the opposite tendencies of the 
ancient Indian society, that reflect ideology of the different social groups 
and strata of the population. Up to our time it maybe noticed in the 
Indian literature the display of different sides of the man-conception 
composed in the ancient Indian literary tradition. 



AN ATTEMPT AT THE REVIVAL OF THE VEDAS IN 
TERMS OF MODERN SCIENCE 

Vishwanath K. N. Ayengar 
Sanskrit Department, Delhi University, Delhi--?, 



The Vedas are probably a collection of scientific statements about 
Nature, and not a poetic precursor, as it were, of William Wordsworth. 
This assumption is reasonably borne out by the following study of a 
portion of Indra Sukta II. 12, read with the Sayana Bhasyam. The 
second Mantra reads thus : 



: \ I 



The earth was made firm, How ? Was the earth made firm by cutting 
the wings of the hills ? Does the veda really tell a story that the hills, 
as the eldest children of Prajapati, had wings, and they flew about and 
settled wherever they liked, and the earth thus tottered, and Indra cut 
off their wings, and the earth was made firm 7 1 Even comics would not 
venture upon such a puerile fancy. The Vedas are not comics, as it 
were, nor is Indra some sort of a Phantom or a Batman. 

Sayana says 



The mention of the root <|'| ^ spgft clearly Indicates that the 
process by which the earth was made firm, involved some sort of an 
increase, ^fe. And the expression irnfotfa: clearly indicates the very 
process which involves an increase as such, in^jftr: means 'by 
crystallisation'. Crystallisation amounts to solidification, and when 
some liquids undergo solidification, they increase in volume. Water, for 
instance, increases in volume when it crystallises into snow and later 



becomes ice. Since the mantra under consideration refers to me eartn, 
let us see what the modern science has to say about the evolution of the 
solar system and the creation of the earth in it. 

By the time of Newton, it had become possible to speculate intel- 
ligently about the creation of the earth and the solar system, Newton 
himself suggested that the solar system might have been formed from a 
thin cloud of gas and dust which slowly condensed under gravitational 
attraction. As the particles came together, the gravitational field would 
become more intense, condensation would be hastened, and finally the 
whole mass would collapse into a dense body. In essence, this is the 
basis of the most popular theories. 2 

Let us now revert to the mantra, Sayana's expression 
^rf^^PT^^ makes sense as referring to the process of condensation 
in the creation of the earth. The Veda qualifies the earth as crfsrsff 
. Sayana explains sq-mTrm as =q?Rfte. The root of 
is ^r which is explained by the Dhatupafha as ozrsr 
h. In English, the word 'trepidation' is derived fro^i the 



Latin "trepidatum" meaning 'to hurry with alarm'. The Latin 'trepidus' 
also means 'restless*. In using the word ^^r^l'ir, Sayana, it seems, 
seeks to suggest that the earth was restless on account of trepidation. 
Trepidation is a libration of the celestial sphere assumed to explain a 
supposed oscillation of the ecliptic. 



The Veda further says, tf: ^cTT^JTfftcrt 3T<wiitf. In the context 
of the creation of the earth, the mantra introduces a new factor namely, 
the mountains. Sayana explains this portion as 
fo d T^T^i ^itn 



means ^credd^fcfcTR', moving hither and thither. How 
come the rptountains were moving here and there ? Regarding the for- 
mations, the science says that, the general picture of the crust is that of 
a structure composed of two main types of rocks-basalt and granite, 
with the less dense granite riding buoyantly on the basalt, forming 
continents and, in places where the granite is particularly thick, 
mountains. 8 The cooling of the earth from an original molten or near- 
molten state would help to explain its wrinkled exterior. As the cooling 
earth shrank, its crust would occasionally buckle. Minor buckling 
would give rise to earth quakes. Larger buckling would eventually 
produce mountain ranges, 4 



. Sayank's. ^^^pT^rfecrTrr seems to men nthat when the earth was 
cooling off from a molten or ruar~rnolten state, every mass of crystallised 
granite was moving here and there in the molten or near-molten basalt 
on accou nt of the centrifugal force generated by the rotation of the 
earth. The idea of the centrifugal force is seemingly conveyed in the 
Sayana Bhasyam by the expression Ttf^W*. The mountains had wings, 
lCr r. What is the meaning of q^T, and how did the mountains coine to 
nave them? According to science, as Laplace described in 1796, the 
vast contracting cloud of matter was rotating to start with. 5 Now when 
a mass rotates at a great speed, the angle at the circumference around 
the centre of rotation tends to decrease in order to balance the motion 
of the mass with the angular momentum. It may therefore be reason- 
ably presumed that when the earth was in molten or semi-molten state, 
the great speed of its rotation caused its plastic mass to bulge out, and 
the mountains were having wings. This presumption is supported by 
the revelation of Vanguard I that there is asymmetry in the equatorial 
bulge, giving the earth "a "pear" shape. 6 



explains sn^TT^T as frqfiT^r^T & *% 
" 



I * n 1940 > the Jsraeli physicist C. L. Perkeris put 
forward a theory, and the American geologist D. T. Briggs elaborated 
it. It begins by supposing that heat coming from the core periodically 
sets up a series of vertical eddies in the mantle. The eddies of heated 
material rise toward the crust and sink again after they cool there. 
Where two neighbouring eddies move downward, a portion of crust is 
sucked downward, too, forming a root of light crustal material in the 
heavier mantle. This root is converted by the mantle's heat into 
granite. Afterward, isostasy causes the root and i's over-lay of light 
material to rise and form a mountain chain 7 . It is apparent from this 
scientific view that in order to stabilise the entire mass of the earth, 
there was a play of forces which finally fixed the position of the 
mountains. f^rfWfFT *% *% rr?r F^rfwWFT seems to indicate this 
very point, and x*J qpVwiH rnay be presumed to indicate the play of 
forces in stablising the earth. 

The past tense of apwrrq[ is significant, too. Perkeris and Briggs, 
the scientists, had opined that though the mantle, now, was not liquid, 
yet it was nevertheless plastic, and as such there existed slowly churning 
vertical eddies of mantle material. John O'Keefe of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, however, pointed out in 195^ 
that the persistence of asymmetry in the equatorial bulge, as revealed 
by Vanguard I, meant that the mantle had the rigidity of brick all the 
way down to the core 8 . The past tense of aRiwrm seems to indicate the 



view of science that the entire mass of the earth got completely set long 
ime ao. 



time ago 



*T3FTT*T^r: finally seems to state that the force which brought 
about all the foregoing evolutionary concepts is a forqe called g- 
The entire Indra Sukta II. 12 in the Rgveda seems to be a geological 
study dealing with the evolution of the solar system and the creation of 
the earth. It is not Sayana alone, who has tried to interpret the Vedas 
as a work of natural philosophy. The Nirukta, tpo, has a scientific bent 
of mind. To quote a passage from it, ^> *pr: ? ^ ;fr ^ r: , ^ 



In recent years, scientists have proposed a plausible mechanism to 
explain how a highly dispersed gas could be brought together by the 
extremely weak force of gravitation to form the sun and the planets 
Particles in space are bombarded by radiation from all sides, but if two 
particles come close enough together to shade each other, they will be 
under less radiation pressure on the shaded than on the unshaded sides 
The difference in pressure will tend to push them toward each other" 
This mechanism is called 'the pressure of light' 10 . It is perhaps in this 
very sense that Yaska has referred to szfifcT: in explaining the function 



Sayana and Yaska may be vague in describing arfj and 3^ as ifo 
yet all such words as f^, frnr, 2R>*r, f^r, arf?, seem to be definite 
scientific terms which could be precisely defined. Attempt should be 
made to define the Vedic terms by reviving the Vedas in terms of 
modern science. 
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SANSKRIT AS A DISCIPLINE 

Dr. Antonio Binimelis Sagrera 



It is neither my intention to repeat here what has already been said 
so often about the scientific revolution, which took place in Europe 
after the discovery of Sanskrit in the Eighteenth Century, nor even to 
mention the great contribution made by this ancient language in the 
research made now-a-days in Europe on linguistics, philology, philo- 
sophy, religion, mythology, etc* a method based on the comparison of 
the three major languages of the Indo-European family, such as Latin, 
Greek and Sanskrit. 

The theme, that I propose to develop in this paper deals with 
certain aspects of the study of this language which are entirely different 
and relate to the present rather than to the past. I think that it fa 
worthwhile to note that the study of classical languages like Sanskrit, 
Latin and Greek has now become even more essential, particularly due 
to the fact that now-a-days it is a fashion to study technology and 
science, when the technologists and scientists seem to monopolise 
the human knowledge and have replaced philosophers. I shall try to 
illustrate my answer in the following paragraphs : 

All the educationists and pedagogues admit that in order to 
facilitate the development of mental faculties, it is necessary that these 
faculties should be allowed to have a full play and exercise themselves, 
to enable the mind to achieve maturity and predispose it to creativity to 
put this in the exact Indian terminology, rather the mental faculties 
should be properly trained by yoga. It is with this training that these 
faculties are invigorated and strengthened. 

Now, when we perform exercises to train these faculties we undergo 
a certain discipline It is this discipline which the th erne of tins 
paper. Rather than speaking to you in vague and general terms, I shai 
speak to you in concrete terms, illustrating it with nff own personal 
experiences, in order that, if these experiences have any 
they may be considered not as a particular case, but a 
which is valid for ever and for all men. 
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During my first years as a student, the two subjects which posed 
to me a lot of diiTbu.lt prjble ins were Lutin and Mathematics. They 
offered to rne not only just one or two problems or enigmas to be 
solved, but many complex ones and to solve them all a strong mental 
effort was necessary and an ertbrt in which all the faculties were to 
intervene. For example, the memory by which we recall what has 
already been learnt; the power of understanding required to analyse 
and specify the various paris of the problem just as in mathematical 
terms, the one relating to space and time, the formula for calculations 
of speed of a moving object, etc. or in grammar, the agent, the verbal 
action and the place and time, etc. On analysing such problems, we 
value the role of memory and understanding and we realise that these 
two faculties are not enough. It is also necessary to Imve a certain 
amount of will-power which at a given moment of this analytical process 
contributes to it more than anything else. So lo speak, the will-power 
acts as a moderator of impulses, makes us confident of ourselves and at 
the same time trains our patience. 

Now, the aim of this analytical process is to solve the problem and 
this cannot be achieved without a certain amount of common-sense. 
Without the help of common-sense, the intellectual faculties become use- 
less. All the other faculties have to make proper use of it and it be- 
comes the most essential, when one has to determine the cxnct nature of 
a problem. 

Therefore, the effort which a young student has to make in order 
to find out in a Sanskrit Sloka its meaning and the phonetical rules and 
to assign them a proper place in grammar or discover the changes which 
the endings of words undergo in accordance with the euphonic rules or 
sandhi that consists in a set of rules that dp not change the meaning of 
words, but their form and to render that 51oka into his mother tongue- 
all this effort is not a waste of time. If, at the very outset, a student has 
to struggle to make an analysis, there is no doubt that his mental 
faculties will invigorate and train themselves. The repetition of this 
analysis or training will automatically enable him to think and formulate 
hypothesis which are totally independent of the grammatical rules. That 
is to say that such a training will be the necessary means and an effective 
tool in the hands of a student to work and make research with full 
confidence in himself, because of the maturity of his mind. 

In this regard, it is worthwhile to study at the High School level a 
classical language as a major subject. I say a classical language, 
because not all the languages offer the same discipline as a classical 
language does. It has richness, variety and beauty; and if someone 
asks me that, after devoting my life-time in the study of classical 



which one 1 would like to recommend to them, I aba 11 say it 
language, wh cl o u. criticism, that Sanskrit will be the 

without any _h ^^Vs above-said purpose. I thereby do not wish 
mos t suitable nt ^ l |. in r ui ..scs like Greek and Latin of their exce- 
to deprive othci classic. 1 U nfet , ^ ^ Sanskrit 

c s. but 1 



. 
to deprive otci cass. , ^ ^ Sanskrit 

lien* and library e s ^ c _s. but 1 ^ ^ ^^ of 

combines m it .dl dv. . ua, . ^^ ^^^.^ ^^^ ^ because the 
mental focult i ,s - ^ ^ &nd ^ & combinati on in the 

structure of Swiskii. is DHJ offer such a characteristic, 

most perfect ^ 7^ yt S "^ th synthetical. On the other 

system according to the cho and 



wishes of the writer. 

Tn support of thi, statement, I shall give certain examples by 
quoting some 51okas, 

, fact, if we ..mp*. *. - SS^ *"** 
, and >9 of Qua Oovmcla, . s~ tto d or Synlhe5 is, 

' 



The two Slokas read as under : 



VSlapaii, hasati, visldati, roditi 

cancati, mui^cati tapam// ' GUa Govinda IV 7 



Sft romaftcati. sttkaroti, vllapaty **** 

tamyati, dhyaty, udbhramati, panirJlati 

pataty, udyati.murchaty api. GUa Q^^^ IV 



o, 



vi 



i-haratiharirihaserasavasante 



translation which may appear to be 



In this exercise in which all the mental faculties play their rol 
in which the mind discovers and contemplates one by one 
possibilities and in which it selects among all the unique and th "^ 
one which fits better in the context, the student is obliged to think th^ 
eventually it is the object which any serious pedagogue proposes and f 
whom the teaching is nothing but the initiating the student to sub t 
his thoughts to a logical analysis by evaluating them with q ues ti 
which consists of a kind of a group of ideas and calls himself a mid- 
wife. 

In this sense, the classical languages have a definite function just 
like the Mathematics by converting themselves into an instrument 
which stimulates the mind. Therefore, there is no doubt that the scope 
of a classical language suggests a high degree of intellectual maturity 
and enables man to play his proper role which, though does not relate 
directly to this specialisation, contributes the indispensable means for 
reflecting and thinking seriously what life offers him. 

Then how should one study Sanskrit and when we say Sanskrit, we 
also mean Greek and Latin; this is a question on which not all' the 
teachers have agreed. In my opinion, to learn by heart a few verses 
and the translation, which the teacher has assigned to them, is not 
beneficious, however much this exercise may strengthen the memory. 
Thus, the student learns them in a routine manner as the priests learn 
the quotations from the Holy Book and the pandits, the mantras. This 
is the pedagogical system which is in fashion unfortunately even today 
and this is exactly what does rot satisfy any body's mind, even less the 
mind of students, who revolt not against Sanskrit but against the non- 
comprehension of the sounds and meanings, which the pandits make 
them learn. They are taught as they teach a parrot how to speak 
without understanding what they say and the result is that all this bores 
them. If they were to understand the meaning which lies beyond the 
devanagan script and if he were to learn how to discover the melody 
which each one of the sounds has, there is no doubt that instead of 
getting bored, he would enjoy and besides his soul would awaken and 
he would like to know where lies the beauty of all that literary text 



I haVC Said P revi u*Iy> we can conclude that a great 
glVen t0 the elTort whkh the mi * d ' kes than to 
T m r T *" ** in * matter of routi * d this is possible if 

* bandle both the theor y and th * ra * ice > if he 



n * matter of routi * d this is possible if 

5T *2 bandle both the theor y and th * p ra * ice > if he 

??r the /r ti0ning f the " d of eachstudent and, 
s, knew to guide him to that discovery even to the point of 
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taking into account the meaning of each word and the function it plays 
and thus getting out with a single blow the idea expressed by the author 
in the text. 

Once we get the idea, the only thing that remains is to express it in 
one's own language. It is here where the aesthetic formation of the 
individual plays an important role. The student has to translate it in 
which the author of the text would like to express it in the past, but in 
the form and style of a modern language. 

If at schools some compulsory courses in Sanskrit were introduced 
today and if this discipline were to be taught according to a rational 
system, as that of Mathematics or Sciences, I am sure that such an 
experiment would give an excellent result, especially in the first years of 
Middle Education, 

Therefore, if someone asks me what lacks in Sanskrit to be a living 
language today in the world of technology I shall reply that it does 
not need any special protection from the Authorities in the Government, 
nor there is any need to emphasize on the raison d'etre, of a culture 
which even today gives homogeneity to the heterogenous society of India, 
but the truth is so obvious and everyone admits it. What really lacks 
is a group of teachers, both wise and devoted, who love Sanskrit and 
who know it perfectly well and also know how to teach it to others. 

Another aspect of no less importance is that the study of Sanskrit 
should present to the student in that manner in which he would trans- 
late into his own la-iguage the world of ideas. This exercise will train 
him and will provide him with an aesthetic-literary formation and will 
dress his thoughts in beauty. This estylistic formation will serve as a 
model for his creations, not only the artistic ones but also the scientific. 
How many scientific works have been created out of like a rough stone. 
How boring is the language in which the modern scientist speaks to us. 
How ambiguous and vague his language is. All this dryness can be 
avoided, if the scientist in his childhood has had an aesthetic and 
humanistic education. The artistic formation in the early years of 
education is indispensable. Sanskrit is the most appropriate discipline to 
achieve it, particularly when we take into consideration the treasure and 
the quantity of ideas it has. The analysis and the study of alarhkaras 
and particularly of the arthalaxiikaras, which are based on essential 
principles of logic not only will make the student to appreciate their 
beauty but also.it will help him to understand, the principles of analogy, 
comparison, inference, etc. and the Sabdalamkaras will delight him with 
their musical notes. As an example of what I have just said, I shall 



submit the reader to the verses of Jaya Deva in which th 
appears to fill the whole self with its blows. Jaya Deva has & 
this musical effect with the skilful combination of onomaton- S< ^ Ved 
the abovementioned verses. c las ^e in 

To know how to appreciate the beauty is in itself the 
as to identify oneself with the sentiments and emotions ^^ 
literadly. This emotional identification is called by the al 
as "rasa", which is the essence of the literary composition and' 



rasikas, men of taste, knew how to absorb and take delight in the 
which is one of the purposes which must be the aspiration of evTry 
Student. * 

Further to this aesthetic-literary character of Sanskrit and the imn 
sition which it has to cause in the tender soul of the student during th" 
first years of study is the scientific, religious, folUoric and philosoohiJ 
content of the Slokas. Jt will not be out of place to say h cre that many 
of the theories which are in fashion today and are taken as modern one, 
or believed to have been formulated for the first time these davs were 
already known and even formulated if not to say developed in the 
philosophical texts preserved in the libraries and museums. 

This is one of the strongest reasons for the research workers to see 
that these are actually found in those texts and what use the man nf 
today can make out of them. In this sense, we must interpret the saving 
of Ciceron that the History or rather the Past is the sample of Life. 

'How should the Sanskrit teachers teach today the students who are 
not interested in learning this discipline is the task which I shall develop 
in the following paragraph, ucvciop 

The teaching of a language should be distinguished by three well 
denned stages : 



, ^ rs V consists in learning the structure of the language, as 

characterised by the morphology which in Sanskrit and other classical 
l 8 ^ ^ declination and conjugation of variable words. 
H- eacho ^ of Aese words in a grammatical structure 
' 



t H- 

LrTLrL; t f V l r i '? vercomi '"g this difficulty there is nothing 
moie easy than to detach it by a mental effort. 

he ha?to t S Cher h f S ^ teaCH thC Parts Wfth which a word fe comPo^ : 
of meaSJ^ ^ *? ^ a " d hs P rimar y me *g Asides its Shades 
of meaning wh.ch that word has with the modifications and with 
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the additions of prefixes and su!TUes and infixes and enlargements 
and above all he has to show clearly how and why and the origin 
of the declentions both oi nouns and verbs and .the changes in 
the composition and sumdhi s utter. Let us have for example the 
declention of -in of the Indo-Huropean language which in Sanskrit 
is in and which is usjd for making neutral nouns and the singular 
accusatives of nouns a:ul aJjejlivc* a-id once the words have been 
declined by giving thorn se ruin tie values and he has to emphasize on the 
m ost common a'ic.1 principal uses of each one of the cases, explaining 
that the accusative Is, the object of the transitive verbs, by quoting 
examples such as : Agnim icjc- I, praise Agni ; or when the accusative is 
constructed with intransitive verbs denoting movement to indicate the 
word "adquem" such as in divum yayuh They, went to the sky etc. 
In short, the theory has to be followed up immediately by practice and 
it is in practice where the mind exercises and gets ready to discover at 
any given time and in any textual passage such a use. 

2. With a good mastery of morphology, we may say that the 
second stage of ie.triii.ig of a language begins. This second stage 
consists in studying the internal structure of the language, the syntax of 
sentences, the eo ordination and subordination and consequently, the 
transition of one idea into the others. Oae of the efficient way of 
learning consists in the teaching of a type of sentences and once the 
student has understood it, he has to construct with his own vocabulary 
other sentences of the same type, but they should have different words. 
In this exercise, morphology and syntax both of words and sentences 
change wonderfully. 

3. The third stage consists in analysing, translating and comment- 
ing the classical texts with the help of available material such as the 
history, mythology, religion etc. and particularly the wise guidance of 
the teacher who has to make efforts both to teach and to make the 
student enjoy the teaching. 



CONCLUSION 

From the above said, we may deduce that : 

1. The study of a classical language and particularly of Sanskrit 
not only gives the student a humanistic formation, but like 
the Mathematics it contributes to the maturity of his mind. 

2. Therefore, Sanskrit has to be imposed as an obligatory subject 
in the Middle School level. 
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3, Its teaching has to be rational and this gives rise to the n 
that the teaching has to be in the hands of learned profes 
who know how to avoid the routine and the learning by he 
of Mokas of a literary text, 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Sanskrit texts to be used by Students should consist in antho- 
logies in which some very easy passages, and if possible, the beautiful 
ones and of great present-day interest have been selected. This selection 
should also be in harmony with the theories which are in fashion 
today. 

Easy grammar books with a great abundance of examples, discuss- 
ing the rules and the most essential types of rules should be available, 
The method how to use dictionaries and perfectness in correct reading 
of text which lead to a good translation do not contribute less to the 
intelligence of the student 

I would like to conclude this paper with the hope that the pedago- 
gues and educationists present here will give proper attention to my 
recommendations and that each one of us will contribute to revive the 
teaching of Sanskrit. 



VEDANTA AND WORLD THOUGHT 

Professor P. Vanchinathan, 
Madurai (South India) 



Historically speaking the earliest system which took shape in Hindu 
thought was the Advaita system. This was followed by the Bhedabheda, 
Vi^stadvaita, Dvaita and the Saiva Siddhanta schools. A careful reader 
of these systems can easily find out that these systems were formulated 
by the Hindu teachers because they were not satisfied with the represen- 
tation of truth made by the earlier school and with the explanations 
offered by them in regard to the vital issues of Hindu philosophy. So 
the later systems sought to develop the earlier system by contributing 
their own interpret* ion of truth, Thus the Bhedabheda school came 
into existence because it was not satisfied with the Advaita system but 
at the same time it was not opposed to the truth of Advaita. What the 
Bhedabheda school meant to do was, while it was opposing the Advaita 
system it was explaining the truth as Identity and Difference or Advaita 
and non-Advaita or Bheda and Abheda, The system of Vi^stadvaita, 
similarly, was opposed to the earlier schools of Advaita and Bhedabheda 
but it was not against the truth of Identity or Identity and Difference. 
This branch of philosophy came out with the explanation that while the 
truth is Identity and Difference the correct interpretation would be to 
interpret the truth as Identity in Difference, Likewise, the Saiva 
Siddhanta school is opposed to the earlier branches of philosophy, but it 
was not antagonistic to the idea of Identity or Identity and Difference 
or Identity in Difference. 



1. From the name chosen by the founders to these systems the 
relationship existing among these schools may be understood. 
Advaita system is known as kevaladvaita, the Bhedabheda system 
speaks for Advaita as well as dvaita, the Vifisttdvaita school 
advocates Advaita qualified by Difference and the Saiva Siddhanta 
is called the school of Suddhadvajta. The relationship of the Dvaita 
system will be discussed in the later portion of the article. 
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It will be clear from the above exposition that a system or teach 
has two important roles to play. One role is to oppose the interpreta- 
tions of the earlier school and the other is to build his own argutn 
to develop his school. No Hindu teacher could relieve himself of th 
two responsibilities. Sometimes due to the force of circumstances or the 
nature of the problems at hand, some scholars of Hindu thought hav 
to give more prominence either to oppose the ideas of the rival system 
or to construct their own school in a positive manner. 

In this connection we may have to note a significant fact. We 
know that the Advaitins advocate the Niryuna ideal and this concept 
forces them to keep the world and the individual souls out of the fold 
of Reality. Moreover, the nature of the Nirguna idea is such that it 
cannot be proved to be Nirguna by any positive method of argument 
The only way to establish the Nirguna concept is to negate the reality 
of the world and the individual souls. As we know the help extended 
by the scriptures in this regard is not much as the scriptures contain the 
Saguna and its allied ideas too. The Advaitins are therefore compelled 
to seek a way to disprove the world and the souls which are practically 
seen and felt by each of us. 

Compelled by these circumstances the Advaitins sought the help of 
Logic and Reasoning to establish their major claims. It may be pointed 
out in this context that it is the peculiar nature of the human intellect 
to take a deep interest in logic and to succumb to the limitations and 
imperfections of reasoning. Knowing fully the nature and weakness of 
the human mind the Advaitins attempted to appeal to the human intellect 
in a psychological manner. 2 

The first teacher to employ the method of logic and reasoning in 
Hindu philosophy to disprove the reality of the world and the souls was 
Gaudapada, By his subtle and fire logk Guudapada endeavours to 
completely shake the belief in Causality, the difference or dependence 



2. From the earliest times the Buddhist 'scholars have adopted the 
method of logic and reasoning and they have gone to the acme of 
perfection In this field. Although the Buddhists believed in Intuition 
as the supreme judge of reality, as they did not accept the validity 
of scriptures, they had to depend completely on logic and reasoning 
to establish their theories. Some modern critics of Indian philosophy 
ItkeDasgupta (Ind, Phil, Vol. I pp. 420-29) have expressed that 
Gaudapada borrowed this method from Buddhism. This fact 
cannot be denied. 



of the souls to Brahman and the reality of the world. The logic of 
Gaudapada is so powerful that it cannot be logically counteracted. 
Gautlapada has not got even the least sympathy for the world or for the 
difference that is existing among the individual souls. 

garhkara,, even though he had the highest respect and honour for 
his teach er> Gau^apada, seems to^ think that his teacher has used a 
strong dose of logic. Although Sajrhkara was himself a logician of 
highest rank* he knew that too much reliance on logic and the usage 
of logic beyond its scope and limits as his teacher has unfortunately 
done will do harm 8 to Hindu philosophy in the long run. In his major 
contributions to Hindu philosophy such as his Brahma Sutra Bhasya 
and other works S'athkara never indulges in kutarka or destructive logic 
either to disprove the reality of the world or to deny the separate reality 
of the soxils. Instead of condemning the world and the souls as illusory 
appearances he assigns them a lower or a secondary status. This devia- 
tion from his teachers path cannot be thought to be simple. The 
immediate disciples of Sathkara like Mandana 4 , Suresvara* and others 
even though they se'em to have known the limitations of logic they in 
their over-enthusiasm to establish the truth of Advaita as taught by the 
system of Advaita have preferred to give more prominence to the method 
of argument as shown by Gaudapada than to the teachings of Samkara, 
It is from their period the history of Hindu thought takes a notable 
diversion. It v/as Man dan a who for the first time in the history of 
Hindu thought showed hoAv it is logically impossible to relate the subject 
and the object; it was he who for the first time complicated the ideas oi 
Avidyaand May a which were simple and uncomplicated as conceived 
by Sairhkara; it was he Who for the first time propagated the idea ot ttw 
imaginary nature of the individual souls; it was he who for the first 
time raised many logical objections to the doctrin e of <*^ 
Similarly, SureSvara and Pa-dmapftda* who w*re also the direct students 

3. What is established by onfc as something undeniable fa easily 
exploded by another logician and his conclusions, m their urn, 
suffer a similar fate; "If one establishes something f subtle by 
reason, another posits something, else subtler still for therms no 
limit ever seen to arguing- Sa&karfs words as quoted by 
Venkatarama Iyer, op. cit. p. 146, 

4. See l>asgupta, Indv Phil, Vok II. p> 87-. 

-5. Ibid* p. 98, X^vC^J 5 ''"" "'*'' " .V ; ->'< 

^. Ibid, p. 102> / ^ 



of Sariikara, created many logical deadlocks with regard to the real't 
of the world and to the relationship of the souls to Brahman. In tJ 
same way Vacaspati 7 (840 A.D.), the author of the famous book 
Bhamati and Sarvajnatmamuni* (900 A. D.), a disciple of SureSvara tr 
to show that Perception arid other instruments of knowledge cannot 
establish the reality of the world. 

Thus before the time of Bhaskara" (who is post-5a.riikara and pre- 
Ramanuja), the famous advocate of the Bhedabheda school, manv 
logical minded and reputed Advaita scholars have appeared in the world 
of Hindu philosophy and have raised many logical queries regarding 
the reality of the world and the individual souls. So it Is natural that 
any scholar who wanted to establish the reality of the world is compel- 
led to suitably answer the questions raised by the Advaita scholars that 
logic should be given a prominent place in deciding the issues. Bhaskara 
too was a best logician and he has effectively used logic in disproving 
many contentions of the Advaitins. 

Ramanuja 10 (1017-1137) who came after Bhaskara was not satisfied 
either with the pure Advaita of the Advaitins or with the explanation 
of Bhaskara which interpreted the truth as Identity and Difference. 
According to Rarnanuja the truth is neither bare identity nor Identity 
and difference. In his opinion it is identity as qualified by difference. 
In order to establish his claim Ramanuja had to demolish firstly the 
logic of his predecessors. But as Ramanuja accepted the authority of 
the Epics and other religious literature besides the Upanisads etc., he 
quoted from them in order to prove the reality of the world etc., and 
used logic in a limited way. This is the main reason that Ramanuja 
has failed to satisfy many logical minded modern and ancient scholars 
who accuse Ramanuja as being more theological than philosophical. 

After the age of Rama"nuja there appeared in the Hindu philo- 
sophical world two great exponents of Advaita, Snharsa 11 (A.D. 1150) 

7. Ibid, p. 106. ~~~ 

8. Ibid, p. 111. 

9. For an excellent exposition of the philosophy of Bhaskara see P.N. 
Srinivasachari, The Philosophy of Bhedabheda. 

10. All books on Indian philosophy will give a summary of Ramanuja's 
philosophy. 

11. See Dasgupta, Ind. Phil. VoL II p, 125, 



and his commentator Citsukha (A.D. L220) 12 . These scholars had a 
liking to logic more than any other Hindu scholar. With their subtle, 
deep and destructive logic they have posed many intricate questions 
which have baffled and perplexed the critics of Advaita. Any one who 
happens to read the works of these scholars will feel that they are 
reading a work on logic and not a work on philosophy. The achieve- 
ments of these scholars in the field of logic are to be congratulated but 
the introduction of logic to this extent in Hindu philosophy against the 
spirit of Samkara is something which cannot be appreciated. 

The age of Sriharsa and Citsukha was followed by the appearance 
of the great teacher Madhva (A. D. 1238-1317). He was a staunch 
supporter of Dvaita and Difference. Therefore he had to logically 
answer all the objections of hi k s Advaita predecessors against the concept 
of Dvaita and Difference. Madhva has written many works to answer 
the logic of his opponents. We shall show in the following chapters that 
the objections of the Advaitins are very powerful that a logical answer 
by the dualists to those problems are absolutely impossible. 

The Advaita scholar Vidyaranya (A. D. 1350) 13 and the Vistad- 
vaita scholar Vedanta Desika (A. D. 1268) followed Madhva, These 
scholars are noted for their polemical and dialectical skill. 

These scholars were followed by the famous Dvaita scholar 
Jayatirtha (A. D. 1365-88) 14 who in his commentary on the works of 
Madhva has attempted to answer the fresh objections of the non-Dvaita 
scholars levelled after the time of Madhva. The credit of standardising 
and establishing the creed of Dvaita goes to the scholarship and the 
logical skill of this philosopher, Nrsimha^rama 16 , another notable 
Advaita scholar followed (A. D. 1500) this powerful Dvaita systematiser. 

The last chance of answering all the objections against the Advaita 
system was given to Madhusudana 16 and the lastchance of defending the 



12. Ibid, p. 147. 

13. For a clear exposition of Vidyaranya's philosophy, see T.M.P. 
Mahadevan, Advaita Vedanta. 

14. See Narain, Cri, Madh. Refu. Sam. Ved. 

15. See Dasgupta, Ind. Phil. Vol. II, p. 216. 

16. Ibid, p. 225. 



Dvaita school was taken by Vyfisatirthu 17 . Madhusfcdana's date ' 
A.D. 1500 and Vyasatlrtha's date is A,D, 1478-1589. Although there 
were some more scholars after those scholars Madhfisudana a'd 
Vyasatlratha, we may ignore them, 

It was during the thirteenth century the great teachers of Saiv 
Siddhanta 18 appeared in Tamil Nad and systematised the SuddhSdvaita 
truth in their works. As all these works were written in Tamil, the rich 
ideas and powerful objections of these scholars to other systems could 
not spread to a wider circle of scholars, 

The views propagated ancf maintained by all these scholars and 
teachers are indispensable to the correct understanding of the Ultimate 
Truth, It is with this view in mind a, critical approach is made in the 
following sections to the theories advanced by all these Hindu 
philosophers , 

The history of Hmdtt philosophy may be divided into two major 
periods namely the age of Revelation and the age of the Systems, The? 
age of the Upanisads is held to be the age of revelation by the Hindu 
tradition. During this age many spiritual aspirants with very deep* 
earnestness and streneousness attempted to obtain the true vision of 
Truth. In 1 their endeavour and self- preparation to know the truth they 
developed in them the faculty of Intuition. It is because of the develop- 
ment of this intuitive power, the Supreme Truth unfolded itself to those 
great thinkers of the age and they became the Seers of Reality, The 
upanisads are the texts in which the truth, as seen by the seers fe 
recorded, 19 ' 



11 See Narain, Cri. Mad'fu &efu. Sum, Ved, 

18. For an account of Saiva siddhfinta philosophy, sec frevasenapathi!, 
SaiVa Siddh&nta, 

19, Many eminent Indito and foreign scholars have edited, translated/ 
annotated, explained and discussed the texts of the Upani^ads and 
their philosophy. In all books on Indian Philosophy one may find 
an exposition, detailed or succinct, of the problems relating to the 
study of the Upanijads/ These tex-ts are also known as Vedftnta 
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The truth as. contained in the Upanisads cannot be named as 
Advaitic, Bhedabhcdic or Dvaitic because many passages of these 
revealed texts lend themselves to be interpreted in favour of Advaita and 
some are plainly Bhedabhedic or Dvaitic. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the conceptions of Advaita, Bhedabheda and Dvaita are 
contradictory to each other. If the nature of truth is Advaitic it cannot 
possibly be the other two and vice versa. That being the case,, one may 
wonder, as to how the Upunisads can contain in them mutually contra- 
dictory ideas with regard to the Supreme Truth, It is strange to observe 
that nowhere in the Upanisads any attempt is made to logically relate 
these seemingly contradictory passages. 

, In many passages of these texts Brahman is conceived as Nirguna 21 
and in some places Brahman is spoken of as Saguna 22 , The individual 
souls are said to be non-different from Brahman 23 and also as parts 
or dependant or Brahman- 1 . The world is held to be the false aspect 



20. The term Advaita means non duality; the philosophy which 
speaks of the non difference of the individual souls and matter 
and their identity with the Supreme Reality which in Hindu thought 
is known as Brahman, is Advaita philosophy. If the individual 
souls and matter are said to be both different and non different, it 
is known as Bhedabheda philosophy. Bhedabheda means identity 
and difference or identity in difference. The branch of philosophy 
which speaks of real or metaphysical difference of the souls and 
matter from Brahman is known as Dvaita philosophy. The term 
Dvaita means duality. 

21. Nirguna means *qualitiless"; normally in the Upanisads this aspect 
of Brahman is denoted by the words neti neti, not this not this, 
i.e. Brahman possesses not this quality, not that quality and so on 
which finally means Brahman is in possession of no quality or 
attributes. Such passages are too many to be quoted here. For 
example see B.U, 2.3.6;3,9.26. 

22. Saguna means 'with quality', e. g. S, U. 6,8, 

23. S. U. 4.3; T, A, 3.12.7. 

24. C. U. 8.7; B. U. 4.4.22 

25. S. U. 4.9-10. 
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of Brahman in some texts" 5 and in , some, Brahman is said to be the 
material as well as the efficient cause of the world- 6 . 

We are not told by the seers a* to how Brahman can be both 
Saguna and Nirguna; the individual souls cnn he non different and at 
the same time be parts or dependants of Brahman; the world can be 
real and false entity. We cannot say that the seers overlooked or evaded 
these contradictions. Nor can we say that the truth revealed itself to 
some seers as Advuific and to some as non Advaitic perhaps in 
accordance with their personal spiritual development*- 7 or due to some 
reasons unknown to us. 

Then, one may ask, what would be the probable explanation for 

the occurence of thes? plainly contradictory ideas in the Upanisads ? 

The only possible and reasonable explanation appears to be this: the 

truth is by nature both Advaitic and non -A'lvuific and to realize as to 

how this could be, one has to go beyond the region of the rational 

thought, mind and develop the power of intuition. Only by the 

faculty of intuition the real nature of truth can be grasped and when 

intuition grasps the truth, the truth can be Advaitic as well as non 

advaitic at once and there will he no contradiction in its being so 28 . 

The seers of truth obtained the vision of the reality which was both 

Advaitic and non Advaitic but as the seers grasped the truth by their 

power of intuition, they saw no contradiction In it and .->o they never 

felt the need of relating and reconciling the Advaitic and non 

Advaitic truth. 

Most of the students of philosophy iruiy not agree with the above 
explanation. If they do not agree with us we shall not find fault with 
them because the human mind is such that it cannot agree to reconcile 
the plainly contradictory ideas. The human mind will either attempt 
to ignore one of the contradictory concepts or will try to reject one of 
the two. The mind will take into consideration only the identical 
or similar concepts but not the doctrines that are in opposition. 



26. C. U. 6.2.3-4; T. U. 2,7. 

27. There may be different levels in the spiritual development of 
ordinary human beings, but with regard to the seers, all are blessed 
beings and as such no such levels are possible. 

28. It is the nature of the mind to understand the truth in portions. 
Intuition can realise it full and complete. 
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The great teachers like Gaudapada, Sarhkara, Ramanuja, Madhva 
and Meykandar 29 knew the nature and defects of the human mind. 
These teachers very well knew that unless something convincing is 
placed before the mind it will never take any interest in the matter 
presented before it. It may be observed in this connection that some of 
us without our consciousness begin to like the Advaitic truth, some the 
Bhedabhedic truth and some the Dvaita truth 30 . It is a mystery to 
probe into the nature of the rnind as to how one prefers Advaita and 
the other non Advaita. It is beyond the ken of the field of normal 
Psychology. In the absence of a satisfactory explanation for such pre- 
ferences we may have to accept them as mysterious. 

The great Hindu teachers being fully aware of the mysterious 
nature of the human mind have come forward to present the truth in 
such a way that the mind will take interest in getting itself attached 
more and more with the truth because of the coherent and convincing 
presentation. The selective method of presentation of the truth for 
the benefit of the human mind is known as the System of philosophy. 
Thus all systems by their very nature are bound to accept either 
Advaita or Bhedabhada or Dvaita but not all. This will come to mean 
that all systems are partial representations of truth. At this point one 
may genuinely ask whether the teachers are justified in presenting the 
truth in a partial way in the name of systems and whether those who take 
a sincere interest in these systems get any spiritual benefit out of this 



29. To general students of philosophy the names of teachers like 
Gaudapada and others may be familiar. But the name of Meykan- 
dar may not be so familiar to them. He was the first systematic 
exponent of the Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. Meykandar's date 
is generally accepted to be the thirteenth century A. D. 

30, 'Broadly speaking, the bent of the human min d is towards either 
realism or idealism. Not that the two are mutually exclusive and 
can be kept in water tight compartments. Rather they cross and 
recross each other's path at many points. But still the fact remains 
that the disposition of some minds is mainly in the direction 
of idealism. This was what Schlegel meant when he said that 
every thinker is born either as a Platonist or as an Anstotahatu 
Systems of philosophy take their colour from this original bent ot 
the thinker's mind. Realism naturally results m pluralistic 
metaphysics while idealism leads upto a monistic philosophy. 
This is so both in the East and the West. Venkataiama Iyer 
Advaita Vedanta p. x. 
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sincerity, The teachers wh^n th^y formulated the truth into 

knew very well that a correct, complete and deep understanding ems 



of these systems will one day open the eyes of intuition in us and 
this happens the truth will reveal its real nature. Therefore it is ' 
way wrong to present the truth as a system as our great teachers^ 
done and it is not faulty to follow any system in a good spirit B t* 
superficial, emotional and false attachment to any of these system 'i\ 
generate only trivial rivalry and uanejessary quarrels amidst us instead 
of developing the intuitive powcr :u . 

Sometimes to our surprise we find that, the great teachers them- 
selves openly accuse one another saying that other teachers have distort- 
ed and misrepresented the facts rqwirdiny the Ultimate Reality. 32 
This however, should not be taken in their expressed meaning. Our 
teachers have gone so high in spirituality that they will never stoop to 
the level of indulging in petty quarrels. These accusations of teachers 
against each other can therefore be interpreted that they are just to 

31. There is nothing wrong in following any of these systems in an 
emotional way, thinking that the particular system will certainly 
help us to develop the hidden spiritual powers- This type of 
thinking and attachment is not harmful in any way. But when we 
try to establish the supremacy of the system which we like most 
over the other systems and indulge in quarrels with others, it helps 
us in no way. Such quarrels will breed only hatred and difference 
among us. From time to time, in the past, Hindu scholars have 
engaged themselves in this type of unwanted acts. This remark 
should not, however, be understood in a wrong way. The present 
author is fully aware of the enrichment brought to the field of 
Hindu philosophy by the purely intellectual debates undertaken by 
the different systems of thought. At the same time, it cannot be 
denied that these powerful arguments of scholars have complicated 
the problems relating to the major issues of Hindu philosophy 
instead of supplying solutions to those problems. 

32. Bhaskara, a well known teacher of Bhedabheda philosophy, con- 
demns that Samkara teaches a wrong doctrine. (See Indian Philo- 
sophy by Dasgupta, VoL III p. I); Madhva's hatred of Advaita b 
t>f e t tha * he calls "Advaitins 'deceitful demons' who play in 
me darkness of Ignorance and who must run away now that the 
Omniscient Lord .the son of Dualism) i* coming to destroy their 
darkness of arguments and false interpretations of the scrlptures"- 
Philo h by 3 5 handradhar Sarma ' A Critical Surve y ^ Indian 



sustain our inborn liking to realism or idealism. It cannot obviously 
mean more than that. As we have already remarked in the early parts 
of this chapter, the ultimate reality as revealed by the Upanisads is 
more than Advaita, Bhedabheda and Dvaita. Should any teacher 
really mean that his system alone is correct then while every teacher 
claims like this how are we to ascertain for ourselves whose claim is 
more valid. There is no final way of arriving at a conclusion as regards 
this matter. 

The strength of all Hindu systems lies not in their mere claims of 
superiority but in their logic and reasoning. It is the logic that is the 
touchstone of a system. That is why the great teachers have taken a 
special care to found their systems on logic and to present their argu- 
ments in favour of their claims in a reasoned manner. 

While the systems of philosophy are based on logic, logic in its turn 
is based on the pramanas 33 or valid instruments of knowledge. Prat- 
yaksa, 'perception"*, Amimana, 'inference' and *$ruti,' 'scripture' are the 
three major 31 instruments of knowledge accepted by all Hindu systems. 
When we establish contact with the objects of knowledge through our 
senses it is called pratyaksa. Seeing an object if we infer another object 
which is invariably associated with it even though we do not have any 
perceptual contact with that object, it is Anumana. 

The fact that perception and anumana have been accepted as valid 
instruments of knowledge in Philosophy does not ensure that all percep- 
tions and inferences are bound to be correct and cannot be wrong. There 
may be misperceptions and incorrect inferences. 35 But it is difficult to 
ascertain which is right perception and which is right inference. It we 
entertain a doubt regarding our empirical perceptions we may somehow 
try to verify the validity of it either with the help of a pratyaksa whose 
correctness has been already proved or whose correctness will be subse- 
quently proved or with the help of a valid inference. 

Similarly if we doubt the validity of an empirical inference we may 
correct it with the help of a valid pratyaksa or anumana. We normally 

33. For an account of the pramanas as held by the Advaitins, see 
Venkatarama Iyer, op. cit.pp.l 39- 160; for Bhedabheda see Srmivas- 
achari, Advaita and Vil is tadvaita pp. 19-30; for Dvarta see B.N.K. 
Sharma, Philosophy of Sri Madhvacajva pp.82-92. 

34. There are some minor pram Snas accepted by individual schools but 
they are not so important to be noted here. 

35. In philosphical language this is called 'erroneous knowledge'. 



assume that if certain conditions are satisfactory, we take that partic 1 
perception or inference as valid. But it must be noted that if we do h 
the very correctness of our instruments of knowledge there is 
absolute criterion by which the validity of them can be checked 
proved. Therefore, strictly speaking it is a mere belief that some of 
our perceptions and inferences arc correct and some incorrect TV 
belief cannot be logically substantiated. :m 

Inspite of it, pratyaksa and unumanu have been accepted by all 
Hindu systems as valid instruments of knowledge for the purpose of 
building their logical arguments for and against many philosophical 
contentions. Whatever might be the actual validity of these pramanas, 
it must be accepted that the usage of these two pramanas is strictly 
restricted to empirical facts. 

The main issues of Hindu philosophical systems are to deal with 
the problems of God, Soul and the ultimate status of the world or 
Matter. These are problems which cannot be settled or approached 
through empirical perception or inference. They are super sensuous 
maiters whose nature and scope lie beyond the limits of these instru- 
ments of knowledge. At this stage, we may ask, what is the pramana 
by which we can try to solve these supra- rational problems. All Hindu 
systems have unanimously accepted that sruti or scripture is the only 
pramaua which has authority over these problems. All issues relating 
to God or Brahman, the nature of individual souls, and the status of the 
world or Matter have to be estimated only with the help of the scriptures, 
There is no other key to these problems. 

Besides the Upanisads the Hindu tradition has accepted the Glta 37 



36. "When I consider the matter carefully, I do not find a single 
characteristic by means of which I can certainly determine whether 
I am awake or whether I dream. The visions of a dream and the 
experiences of my waking state are so much alike that I am comp- 
letely puzzled, and I do not really know that I am not dreaming at 
this moment", Descartes as quoted by Radhakrishnan, Indian 
Philosophy, VoUl, p,454fn. 

37. This is one of ths most popular texts of the Hindus. The Glta 
has been translated and interpreted by many eminent scholars. An 
account of the philosophy of the Glta is given in all books on 
Indian Philosophy, 



and the Brahma Sutra 38 as authoritative texts in regard to spiritual 
and supersensuous matters. But unfortunately the language of the Gita 
allows itself to be interpreted in favour of Advaita and non-Advaita and 
therefore it cannot be taken to advocate any particular system. The 
Brahma Sutra has been written in aphoristic language and it is not clear 
what the author of the text intends to convey with regard to the major 
problems of Hindu Philosophy. 

We may have to observe a peculiar position here. The great 
Hindu teachers came forward to formulate different systems of 
philosophy; they had to fall back completely on the authority of the 
same Upanisads whose ambiguous conception of truth was mainly 
responsible for the birth of the systems. In this regard the help extend- 
ed by the Gita and the Brahma Sutra is not very useful. Therefore 
srictly speaking the Hindu philosophical systems become meaningless as 
'systems', from the Western philosophical point of view. 

But the great teachers have saved these systems from this pathetic 
position by the skill of their master-minds. It is by using their extraord- 
inary minds these teachers have built different Hindu systems* 



38 1 The Upanisads, the Gita and the Brahma Sutra are held in high 
esteem by the great builders of Hindu philosophical systems. All 
these three are known as the Pratith&na truytt, three Ways to Hindu 
tradition* Brahma Sutra has been commented by many aiicient 
teachers of India. Radhakrishnan, the greatest living philosopher 
of India, in his book entitled The Brahma Sutra, gives a masterly 
summary and interpretation of the ancient comment aries k 



THE BRAHMASIDDIlANTA OF SAKALYA SAMHITA 

by 
/), C7. DHAVALE 



There are four astronomical uorks available at present the 
authorship of which is attributed to Brahma (or Pitamaha). The oldest 
is no doubt the Pitamahasiddhsinlu which forms part of the Paftcasld- 
dhdnttkd of Varahamihira. Then there are the Brahmasphutasiddhanta 
of Brahmagupta, the Paitfinuihashklhfintu of the Visnu dharmottara- 
purana and finally the Brahmaxitltlhfinia of fiakalyasamhita, AH chapters 
of the last work end thus 



ffcf sft SFT^F^r tff^PTt fHfasn^ ff^fa^FPr " ' ' | [ 



One, naturally, wonders why this book is called the second prama 
of the Sakalyasamhita. h there, or was there, a big treatise known as 
Sakalyasamhita of which the present work is a part ? Dikshit 1 states 
that he had not heard of any other prasna of this samhita being extant. 
The same position is reiterated in a recently published Bibliograghy 
by S. N. Sen 2 . 

Now, while preparing a critical edition of this particular 
Brahmasiddhanta, I was fortunate in securing a copy of a South Indian 
manuscript. This manuscript is located in the Government Oriental 
Manuscript Library, Madras, For further reference I will indicate this 
manuscript as S, 

S. has a distinct individuality of its own. There are many lines 
intersperred in the text which are not found in any other edition, 

1, S, B. DIKSHIT, 'History of Indian Astronomy in Marathi' (1896), 
p. 188. 

^ S. N. Sen, 'A Bibliography of Sanskrit words on Astronomy and 
Mathematics, (1966), p. 189, "" 
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The most significant characteristic of this ms. is the fact that while all 
other texts have six Adhyayas, this one has an extra seventh. It is a 
lengthy chapter having 492-J- slokas, and ends 



n 

This leaves no doubt that the chapter is part of the treatise and is 
not a result of some spurious folios being placed inadvertantly with the 
genuine text. This opinion is further strengthened by the observation 
that the contents are in the form of a dialogue between Brahma and 
N&rada consirtent with the rest of the treatise. 

That the treatise really ends with this chapter is indicated by the 
last few lines, 



The contents of the seventh Adhyaya, however, do not justify its 
inclusion in a treatise on astronomy. In fact the chapter reads more " 
like a Purana than an astronomical essay. Whatever astronomical 
references there are in it are about the same as are found in some of 
the Puranas, 

Another individual characteristic of S. is an extension of Adhydya I 
by 90 Slokas beyond the number found in other manuscripts. It is 
observed, however, that many of the other manuscripts end the frst 
chapter abruptly, E, g. the ending, noticed by Dikshit 1 in the 
AnandSSrama m.s. is qfarf *t^ft*-". Dikshit 2 also mentions 
another manuscript, -Ketkar's- in which he found a Sloka not seen in 
any other ms. This Sloka also occurs in S. indicating possibility that 
the Ketkar ms, may have been a South Indian one. 

This is followed in my manuscript by two verses from the 
present SZryaslddhdnta (XIV 18,19). There is then some discussion 
of these verses; some fault finding and then the following verses- 



1. Loc cit p. 365 

2. Ibid, p. 513. The second line of the iioka is **TO 9** 



?far5T: T^T 

3Tftr*3t Hr^'^FfiTTrftn: u 

,' The single line quoted above in footnote 2 is itself sufficient to 
indicate that the Sitryasithlhtinta is considered here as the first pra'sna 
This Siddhanta is supposed to have been told by Surya to Maya 
Further clarification is provided by the later reference to other pra&nas 
The position settles clown to this :- 

1. First prcxfrw SuryusklJhunt;i as told by Surya to Maya, 

2. Second pras/ra - Bnihmasiddhunta of fiakalya. 

3. Third praxna Pan lisa siddhanta. 

4. Fourth prama "SoniasiUdhiinta 1 

5. Fifth pra'sna Romasasiddhanta 

6. Sixth pm&na Gur.uusnmhita 

7. Seventh prabna -S->ine treatise which must have existed 

under the name of Brhaspatr 

&. Eighth pra&ia Vasisthasiddhanta as told by Vasijfha to 

M&nduvya. 



1. Further support is lent to this identification from the finding that, 
in the Somasiddhdnta published in the Benares Sanskrit Series, 
No. 152, fascicule (i), six of the ten chapters end by calling the 
Somasiddh&nta as the fourth pratntt. Thus Chapter I ends 



Four more chapters end in one of these forms, 

2. No such treatise is known at present. Hut there is a possibility of 
its having existed some time in the pjit since, Varahamihira has 
mentioned Brhaspati as one of the IJ,$is, whose authority he quotes,; 
in his writings, from time to time. 



This solves the question how the Brahmasiddhanta is 



The question still remains why it is dvitiya pra&na of the 
Sakalyasamhita ? What is or was the Sakalyasamhita ? The only 
answer to this one can think of is to say that the author of this 
particular Brahmasiddhanta wanted to claim that his siddhanta was 
a part of a great work which included the others in the above quotation. 
The word prasna^lso means "a short section of a work". The author 
evidently chose S'akalyasamhita as the name for this great work. The 
practice of passing off one's work under some famous legendary name 
is not unknown in ancient ^Indian Astronomy. There probabJy never 
was an astronomer named Sakalya. 

Dikshit after remarking on the ending of Adhyaya I, as mentioned 
above says "... the second Adhyaya begins with an altogether new sub- 
ject. The statement of paridhi must come in between". This remarkable 
foresight of this brilliant scholar is fully borne out in these extra lines in 
S. in which values of paridhi are given before the usual verses of Adhyaya 
II begin. 

There is no reason to doubt, therefore, that these extra verses are a 
genuine part of Adhyaya I and that they have somehow been left out of 
most of the north Indian manuscripts. 

References to other pra^nas are also found in, what I may now call, 
the incomplete texts. Thus in Ch. Ill 30 we have 



Again in Ch. V 10 

^ 
and IV 38. 



It is interesting to note that in the very first chapter of the 
Brahmasiddhanta these very eight authorities have been mentioned 
as the originators of astronomy. Thus 




Similarly in V 16 we have 



Comparison with other treatises 

It is generally agreed that this Brahmasiddhanta is based on the 
modern Suryasiddhanta. On comparison it was found that agreement in 
actual wording of the two siddhantas occurs in 65 lines or caranas. 

While comparison with S. S. was of major interest; some other 
comparisons which were discovered incidentally arc given below. In the 
extra verses in S. between the first and second udhyaya the following 
lines are found :- 




Dikshit has noticed the existence of these lines, with some variation, in 
Somasiddhanta. The Somasiddhanta published in the Beriaras Sanskrit 
Series (No. 152) has these ilokas at 1. 35,36. Dikshit also mentions, in 
the same place, that these klokas are also included in the Roma&a 
Siddhdnta. The modern Romasa has not yet appeared in print. I could, 
however, find the ilokas referred to in a manuscript of the treatise in the 
Mandlik Library of the Fergusson College. The shkas occur at I 17,18 
and differ from the above quotation only on minor points. Hence they 
are not reproduced here. 

The present Brh. closely follows the modern S.S. in data about 
planetary motions etc. In fact this data is common to other Siddhdntas 
also, e.g. the Soma, Vasitfha and Romaka. This Siddhdnta has one 
remarkable feature, namely, the detailed description it gives of the 
supposed motion ofthe&^r^ and the coordinates of its individual 
stars . Varahamihira was the first author to introduce this subject in an 
astronomical treatise* though he himself quotes Vrddhagarga as his 

1. SeeChapt. II 

2. Br. S. Ch. XIII 



authority. Since, however, no complete manuscript of Garga's treatise 
exists Varahamihira may well be called the first author to treat of this 
subject in his book. The subject was next included in the Brh. to be 
followed by later authors like Aryabhata IE Muni^vara, and Bhatta 
Kamalakara 1 . 

The name Stakafya and the date of the Siddhdnta 

Many Sanskrit astronomical treatises are of doubtful origin, in the 
the sense that their authorship cannot be attributed to historical persons. 
For convenience therefore astronomical works are often grouped into 
two distrinct classes; (I) those going under the name of legendary 
authors (srTN^r.) and (2) those written by historical authors (qftwr). 
Some of the former arc, 

1 . Suryaslddh tin ta 

2. RomaSasiddhunto, 

3. Pauliiasidclhtlnta 

4. Vasi$thasiddh an ta 
5 5. Pitamahasiddhfinta 

6. Sotnasiddhanta 

7. Brahmasiddhanta 
Some of the latter are, 

/. The Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata I 

2. Brahmasphutasiddhdnta of Brahmagupta 

3. Paricasuidhantika of Varahamihira 

4. Siddhania&romani of Bhaskara II 

5. Laghumanasa of Munjala 

6. Suldhantafiarvahhauma of MuniSvara 

7. Siddhfintatatvaviveka of Kamalakara 



1. An earlier author, Lalla, has also devoted one Sloka to the subject. 



It will thus be seen that the BralimashMhams under discus 
fW- In the same way as other SUMhtimw go under the nan 
deities and legendary personalities like Sflrya, Soma, Vasisth 
Pitamaha etc. the present work goes under the name of Brahma *d 
is supposed to form part, of a larger work going under the na f 
Sakalya a name well known to students of Rgveda. It is obvious that 
this vedic Sakalya eould not have been the author of eight considerabl 
later works on astronomy which are suppled to form the eight prain*' 
of the Sakalyasamhltd listed earlier. It would seem certain that some 
imaginative composer, of a period \\liich must be post- A ryabhata" Varan 
mihira, who composed his BruhmaMthlhutita by borrowing from earl' 
works and, letting his imagination turn truant, attributed the authorship 
of all the eight suhthtlntas to the great name stikalya. It is hardly 
worthwhile arguing that there may have been a hiter Sakalya after the 
Vedic one. If names like Suryiu Vasisjhsi. are held by people even 
today why not Sakalya ? The dilllculty would be that this later Sakalya 
would also have to be the author of all the eight siddh&ntas which 
constitute the Sdkayawmhita. I am, of course, aware of the fact that 
at least one later author considered Sukulya to be a real person. 
Kamalakara in his Siddhanta tatva viveka says 



Kamalakara seems to believe in the past existence of Sakalya. In 
this respect Kamalakara is in good company since Varahamihira also 
quotes the authority of Garga and Aryabhatu 11 quotes Para&tra, 

^ Dikshit (P. 189) used a certain statement in the first Adhyaya to 
arrive at the conclusion that the Bmhniaxuhihfinta could not have been 
composed earlier than Saka 743. The statement in question is 



srfa: ^TfT T4<r n ^ 37 



By an ingenious argument Dikshit considers the epoch when 
pramdtfa could be the first solar year and draws the above conclusion. 
By the same method the latest year of composition could not be later 
than 827 Saka. 

Dikshit also indicates, in the same place, that the composition must 
be after the five siddhantas of the PancasiddhtetikH. This is clear from a 
reference to the five in the first Adhyfiya. Since, however, most of these 
live have a later version and since a number of verses in our Brahmasid- 
dnanta are identical with the modern S.S., the conclusion may safely be 
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drawn that the Brh. was composed after the modern S.S. Dikshit is of 
the opinion that even the modern S.S. could be pre-varahamihira. 

No other evidence, internal or external, is available to fix more 
precisely the date of this work. It is a peculiar feature of this work that 
while there are repeated references to legendary authors no historical 
author is mentioned anywhere in the book. This only adds to the 
difficulty of deciding upon the date of the work. Nor is this difficulty 
mitigated when one observes that the only later author who mentions 
the name Sakalya is Kamalakara who belongs to the 16th century of 
the Saka era 1 

If a treatise has a commentary a major limit can be put on the date 
of the work provided, of course, the commentator gives his own date. 
An illustration is the case of Bhattotpala who gives the date of his 
commentary to the Brhatsamhita as 888 Saka. Thus 888 is the major 
limit to the date of the Br. S. The nearer the date of the commentator 
is to the author the closer is this major limit. But the Brh. has no 
commentary. Amongst the legendary Siadhantas commentaries exist only 
for the S.S. and the Somasiddhdnta. 

Out of the eight Siddhantas which constitute the eight prainas of 
Sakalyasamhitd three do not exist as at present. These are the works of 
Pulila, Garga and Brhaspati. The work of Puli^a is known only to the 
extent it is treated by Varahamihira in the Pancasiddhantika. No 
Pauliiasiddhdnta as such exists today. Incomplete manuscripts under 
different titles like, GargaSamhita, Brhadgargasamhita. Gargasamhita- 
jyoti$a etc. are known to exist in some libraries but no complete manu- 
script has so far been discovered. 

All the remaining five siddhantas are known today, though, 
evidently, not in the form in which they may have existed in very 
ancient times. 

* Now, all these five siddhantas have a common feature viz. that they 
are presented as being told by some revered preceptor to a disciple. The 
following table will make this clear ; 

Siddhanta Preceptor Disciple 



1. Surya Surya 

2. Brahma Brahma Narada 

3. Soma Candra &unal& 

4. Vasistfia Vasistha Mandavya 

5. RomaSa Vi*nu Vasistha & Romaia 



It is difficult to say if any clear cut conclusion could be drawn from 
this observation. One may venture n guess that perhaps all these five 
siddhantas were composed at a lime \vhen it was the fashion to present 
them as a SamvCula between a teacher and a pupil. They may have 
been composed at more or less the same time. 

Analysis of the subjects dealt within each chapter. 

A peculiar characteristic of this BralunaxkUhCwta* which considera- 
bly reduces its value as a scientific treatise, is that there is a considerable 
mixing up of subject matter treat oil in the different Adhydyas. This fact 
has been considered very well by Dikshit (p. IKK) in his discussion of the 
Brh. To quote him 

"This text does not have chapters with titles like Madhyamadhikara, 
Spastadhikara, etc as other siddhantas have. T;very chapter contains 
something from different Adhikaras. The six chapters cover mostly all 
subjects. What is more, religious matters which are not astronomy are 

also given." 

A neat summary of the nature of the contents. 

It is not surprising, then, that the Atlh'yayas of the Brh. do not 

have any titles but just end as Atthyffya number so and so. I find, 

however, that in the Bibliography the titles of the Adhyiiyas are includ- 
ed. They are as follows : 

Adhyaya Title 

/ Kfila-nintpana 

II Grahtinwn ucca-n'lca sthanakathanam 

III TUhinak xatrlittinirupana 

IV Grahodtiyiistadi-ninipana 



VI Clmlyak fait-nirupana 

I did not find these titles in any of the manuscripts I used. Since, 
however, a large number of manuscripts of this work are available and 
since I used only eight of them, it is possible in some of the manu- 
scripts I have not seen that these titles arc to be found. From what has 
been said above the titles are in any case but rough indications of the 
material covered by the Adhyaya, 
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We may now consider in some detail the contents of the Adhyayas 
one by one. 

Adhyaya I (III Slokas) 

Adhyaya I begins with an appeal by Narada to Brahma in which 
the latter is asked to give detailed information about heavenly bodies. 
Brahma agrees and explains how jyotisa is one of the six limbs (Angd) 
of the Vedapurusa, claiming it to be the main Aftga. He then goes on 
to describe the sources of the science of astronomy (1/9); and it is here, 
that, for the first time, we read the names of the eight authors whose 
works are later called the eight prasnas of the Sakalyasamhita. This is 
followed by a number of verses which normally constitute the Madhya- 
madhikara of any astronomical work and covers definitions and values 
of kdla> var$a 9 yoga, manu, kalpa, the revolutions of planets in a yuga, 
ahargana etc. 

Subjects like sadasititmikha which the S.S. deals with in Ch. XIV 
under the title of MCniddhyliya are included in the first Adhyaya of the 
Brh. These slokas arc, in fact, identical in the two siddhdntas. 

Reference has already been made to some additional slokaz 
discovered in S. in continuation of Adhyaya I of other mss. It is quite 
possible that this continuation may really be the beginning of Adhyaya II. 
(There is a note in English at this point in my copy of S. which says, 
"Here I.G.L.C. (?) marks the end of I Adhyaya. In any case, the 
discussion about Jyaplnda and Jydrdhapinda, which in the S.S. is included 
in Adhyaya II, starts here in the first Adhyaya and continues in the 
additional slokas. Other contents of this part have already been referred 
to earlier. 



Adhyaya II (259 Slokas) 

The early Slokas of this Adhyaya deserve the title Grahanam- 
uccantcasthana Kathanam, inasmuch as they deal with manda, frghra, 
ucca, nlca, pdta etc. whicli form the proper subject of Spastadhikara 
and is the second Adhyaya in most treatises. 

A large number of ilokas in this Adhyaya are utilised to explain the 
causes of difference between a spastagraha and *madhyagraha,lht causes 
of manda and Slghra of the planets,whether it is to be explained as due to 
pravaha (mahavayu) or upagraha, some attempt is made to explain what 
constitutes an upagraha. If, however, one uses the dictionary meaning 
of the word upagraha a -presiding spirit which directs a planets 
motion" there is not much to choose between Mahdvayu and upagraha. 



A common subject in astronomical treatises is 'Viskambhtf i. e . t ^ e 
diameter either of the disc of a planet or of its orbit. This subject 
also forms part of the second chapter though in a treatise like the S.S 
it is included in the fourth and seventh chapters. 

Also found in this chapter are the polar longitudes (dhruvas) of the 
asterisms which in the S.S. form a subject of the eighth chapter. An 
additional variation with respect f.o the S.S. is that while the latter gives 
the bhoga i.e. the portion of the divisional asterism covered by the star 
in question, the Brh. gives directly the degrees of longitude. This data 
is followed by figures giving the number of stars in each asterism a 
subject not touched at all by the S.S. 

A few Slokas are used for indicating the symbols which stand for 
the different asterism, e.g. a horse represents /i.hw"/i3, a wheeled cart 
Rohinl, antelope head Mrgasiras\ etc., etc. 

The latitudes of the asterisms arc also given in this chapter. In the 
S.S. of course, they occur in the eighth chapter. 

Also included here are the coordinates of some stars other than 
the asterisms viz. Agasiya* Mrguvyiitlhtt* Agnf, Brahmahnlaya^ Prajapati, 
Apamvatsa, and Apa. The coordinates are the same as given by the S.S. 
the slokas are highly similar, but not identical. 

Curiously enough Burgess in the translation of the S.S, remarks 
that the last three stars, of the above seven, arc not mentioned in the 
Sakalyasamhita\ The preceding paragraph clearly shows that they are. 

It will be seen, thus, that most of the subjects that constitute the 
eighth chapter of S.S. are included, in the second chapter of the present 
siddhdnta. 

This chapter also includes, what must be considered, the most 
remarkable feature of the Brh. viz. reference to the motion of the 
Saptarsis and their coordinates. This subject has already been touched 
upon earlier. 

The chapter ends with several S/okas on the construction of a kind 
of Golayantra and a discussion on the measurement of coordinates. 



Adhyaya III (172 slokas) 

The first few slokas of this Adhyaya describe the meaning of yoga 
and karana and how to calculate them. The rest of the Adhy&ya is 
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devoted entirely to a discussion of religious observances' like fasts and 
funeral rites (sratMha); auspicious or inauspicious times for these 
observances, conventions regarding the counting of lunar tithis as may 
be useful for reading a pancanga etc. An adhyaya in 170 Sloka entirely 
out of place m an astronomical work ! Subjects like this may well be 
included in a samhita but they have no place in a siddhanta. 



Adhyaya IV (121 i "lokas) 

This Adhyaya is again a mixed one treating of many subjects which 
generally form independent chapters in most treatises. Thus it deals 
with Udaydsta (Chapter IX of S.S.), the phases of the moon, of which 
some explanation is attempted including the puranic story of the curse 
of Daksa; some instuctions for setting up an observatory (Chapt. XIII 
of S.S.) and for the construction of an astronomical instrument called 
Kapdlayantra for the measurement of time. There is just a reference to 
Srngonnati (which again forms a separate ch-pter in S.S.) but hardly 
any discussion about it. 



Adhyaya V (83 slokas) 

This adhyaya provides a refreshing change from the confusing and 
sometimes irrelevant contents of most of the earlier ones. It deals with 
Sam&gama and Yuddha of the planets. Subjects like Rohiriiiakatabheda 
and eclipses are also included in this chapter. This is not inconsistent. 
A very good account of Chadya, ch&daka and eclipses is given. Older 
notions are tested and rejected. One comes across some very highly 
sensible and logical remarks. Thus, after explaining what;wMa is we 
find the following very profound statement : 



mi 

Again after ascribing eclipses to the traditional agents Ra.hu and 
Ketu the author finally declares : 



srsfY 

fif 1 1 



It is not my contention that the notions of the author in the above 
two verses are original. They were probably well known at the time of 
Aryabhata and Varahamihira. 
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AdhyayaVI(155Mas) 

This small atih^ya deals with the same subject 
the sixth odhyfya of S,S, which latter has the title 



i,e, projection of eclipses. The treatment is similar, a few M*> 

1 i' 11 ii ^ "*V/VUJ nPlTlft 

identically the same, Dein S 



Note ; The following abbreviations have been used in the above ; 
Br. h= Brahmasiddhanta 



S.S, w Suryasiddhanta 



ROLE OF Ml MAMS A IN THE MODERN WORLD 
P/. K. Srinivasachari 



The Mimamsa Sutra of Jaimini seek to investigate the proper 
meaning of the several disputed passages occuring in the Karma-Kanda 
of the Vedas. A study of these sutras is instructive in many ways. 
Among other things, the student of Mimamsa Sastra is impressed by 
the bold and original character of Jaimini's teaching. Besides, "both 
Jaimini's method of interpretation and his conclusions are refreshingly 
non-sectarian and modern, 

The Vedas are interpreted in different ways by different Acaryas. 
Jaimini attempts rationally to discover their real teaching. It is recognised 
on all hands that the rules (nyayas) he has framed for a consistent ' 
interpretation of the Vedas are reasonable and sound. The Mimamsa 
rules of interpretation though originally laid down for enabling one to 
interpret the vedic texts in a consistent and systematic manner have in 
later times been used to interpret any work of importance, particularly 
works pertaining to the Vedanta and Dharma fetras. That is why 
advocates of widely different systems of thought such as Vedanta, 
Nyaya etc., quote these rules in support of their varying views; and no 
wonder Venkatadhwari in his ViSvagunadarfa pays an eloquent tribute 
to the absolutely binding nature of Jaimini's rules. 
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If a position taken is shown to contradict any of Jaimini's rules, the 
upholder of that view has to own defeat whether he be a Ved&itin, 
Naiyaka or Vaiyakarana. 

Though Jaimini was not the first to inquire into the meaning of 
the Vedas, as is evident from the names of rsis (1) whose views he 

1. The Mimamsa Sutras refer to the following rsis, 

(1) Badarayana, (2) Badari, (3) Aiti^yana, (41 Karsyajani, 
(5) Atreya, (6) A^marathya, (7) Kamu^yana, (8) Lavukayana, 
(9) Alekhana. 



quotes, he was certainly the first to present to the world a systematic 
work expounding the principles according to which the Vedic texts are 
to be interpreted. In all probability, his work must have inspired 
Badarayana to attempt an exposition of the teaching of the jnana-kanda 
of the Vedas. For we find the latter alluding to several of the 
conclusions arrived at by Jaimini. Even if the traditional view that 
Jaimini was the pupil of Badarayana is correct, there is nothing strange 
or improper in a teacher referring to the views of his renowned pupil. 
The fact that Badarayana's name is mentioned in Jaimini's work may 
not prove that Jaimini might after all have followed Badarayana's 
example. For Jaimini makes no mention of the conclusions reached 
and set forth by Badarayana in his Vedanta Sutras. On the other 
hand, Badarayana refers to the conclusions arrived at in Jaimini's 
work(2). These facts will lead to the conclusion that Jaimini must have 
been familiar with the views of Badarayana as with those of many 
others and that at the time the Mimamsa Sutras were written the 
Vedanta Sutras were not in existence. The latter work must have been 
a subsequent production. 

Panini has employed certain ordinary terms in a fixed technical 
sense in his works. (3) Other &Lstrakiiras have also followed him in this 
matter. This practice of using technical expressions by arbitrarily 
fixing an unusual meaning to terms needlessly enhances the difficulties 
of the study of the Sastra. Jaimini was quite content to use terms in 
their generally accepted meaning. In this respect, he stands distinct from 
other sutrakaras, Sabara and Kuinarila Bhatta have highly commended 
this practice. (3a) 

The interpretation of the Vcdas is a task of no mean difficulty. The 
Vedas abound in statements which arc (I) puerile (such as qrtgf^f^sr 
Vayu is a quickly moving deity, 3Tf'.?rf%nF 3[ T ^TcfnT The fire is an 



2. Brahma Sutras III. 3. 33 and 50 containing the word ^fcT*? refer 
respectively to Mirnamsa Sutras Til 3. 9 and It 3. 3. 

3. Ordinary expressions such as vriddhi, guna etc., which mean respe- 
ctively growth and quality are used by Panini in a peculiar sense. 
Vriddhi means for him the letters art, %, aflr guna refers to the 
letters sr, $, ^ 



srfir 



antidote to dew); (ii) self-contradictory (such as 



who knows if there is another world) and (Hi) in conflict 
with the evidence of the senses (such as, ^n^T*?rf^T^r ^Tf^: during 
day time we only perceive smoke and not fire.) (4) Jaimini discusses the 
question whether these Vedic passages are really puerile and comes to 
the conclusion that they are not futile or self-contradictory or faulty. 
He is the first to point out that these passages are intended to create in 
our minds a positive desire for such actions as have been prescribed by 
praising them, and create an aversion for those that have been prohibited 
by condemning them. (5) 

The description that Vayu is a quickly moving deity really 
emphasises the importance of Vayavyayaga by drawing 
attention to the fact that Vayu being a rapidly moving deity, the perfor- 
mer of this sacrifice is sure to get its fruit speedily. Again the passage 
that we do not know for certain if there is another world does not 
convey any doubt concerning the existence of paraloka -its existence is 
affirmed in the Vedas -but asserts that in connection with jyotistoma 
sacrifice the place known as pragvam^a ^ala should be provided with 
windows. It is part of prudence not to forego Immediate advantages 
in the hope of reaping some future reward. After all we may or may not 
reap the benefits of the sacrifice in another world, but w,e are sure to be 
affected by smoke here and now if we neglect to provide the sacrificial 
place with windows. (6) 

The passage that during day time smoke alone is perceived and not 
fire shows that in performing pratarhoma the proper mantra to be 
uttered is the rk 'suryojyotih etc' and not 'agnirjyotih etc.' As Agni 
is said to reach Surya during day time, he becomes invisible and hence 
the inappropriateness of the mantra addressed to him in the homa per- 
formed in the morning. Here the question is 'Is Agni really invisible 
during day time T The answer suggested is that it is not clearly 



4. srT*^[c fefrsrr^ 1.2.1. 

5. i%f^nTR%^ q i*w c^Tf cc^rsf'T f%sn<iK4l I. 2. 7. 



Some arthavadas are said to discharge certain functions over and 
above that of praising or blaming some actions. Vide Tadas*a- 
sankhyadhlkarana, Ratrisatradhikarana, etc. 



6. 3T(^n fw^i'-^iT 1.2.12 



perceptible during day time; it Is clearly perceived only during nights. (7) 
Thus the apparent meaning of some of the Vcdic texts gives no clue at 
all to their inner significance and does not convey their real purport 
Hence Jaimini si ys that we ought not to be carried away by their mere 
outward meaning but ought to probe deeper into their inner significance 
This is a very important principle of interpretation and rightly its 
applications has been extended to other branches of literature. (8) 
Jaimini's interpretative approach as distinct from grammatical literalness 
is quite modern. 

We may se2 a few illustrations. There are obvious difficulties in 
interpreting statements such as, arsp;: JTRTf PTT^TTTcT in a literal sense. 
If the instance cited Is taken to mean that "Babuni, the son of Pravahana 
desired*, it will follow that the Vedas must have been composed after 
the time of Babara. This cuts at the anftdilva of the Veda. Jaimini's 
interpretation of such passages is very interesting and may be philolo- 
gically important. The expression Sahara is ttikcn by him to mean the 
whistling wind, for from the burring sound made by the violent wind it 
can well secure that name and Pravahana is taken to mean that which 
pushes forward. (9) Following this lead Kumari la explains away with 
equal skill and insight many difficulties met with in the Puranas. 

Tn the performance of the prescribed karmas, the different mantras, 
it is held, help to remind us of the several actions and objects associated 
therewith. The presence of such apparently meaningless mantras such 
as, goffer vSpfrO* ^JRffftj may however, appear, to shatter this view. 
Consistently with his view Jaimini cannot accept this mantra to be 
meaningless. He holds that here also the mantra must refer to certain 
sacrificial objects and acts; only we do not know what these are. He 
has the frankness to tell us that he does not know them. Herein 
lies the supreme greatness of Jaimini. This reveals the genuinely 
scientific nature of Jaiminfs attitude. Our ignorance of the meaning 
of several mantras ought not to lead us to reject them as valueless. 



7. ^^T^c^Tcf 1.2.12 

8. ^sffaren srfcr sn^firfer f^t^wpwf^^ 
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On the other hand, one ought to endeavour to the utmost of his abilities 
to get at their import. (10) Hence Jaimini figures eminently modern. 

That Jaimini has no caste-prejudice may easily be proved, To take 
only one instance. The Vedic passage p^R>s^>rr^fa enjoins a 
particular duty, adhana Karma, on the Rathakara. The question here 
is *ls the Rathakara here referred to a dvija or non-dvija?' He cannot 
accept the latter view for the members of the fourth class are prevented 
from studying the Veda and naturally they cannot perform the Vedic 
karma. Probably, this consideration may have induced Apastamba to 
take Rathakara as a member of any one of the first three classes 
engaged in building chariots. (11) Jaimini does not allow himself to be 
bound down by the shackles of caste; he does not speak for any caste 
and has therefore no need to twist the text. He takes the term 
Rathakara in its usual sense of a member of the fourth class. The 
member of the first three classes are not to engage in the mechanical 
arts. (12) Secondly, trn expression rbhunamtva occuring in the mantra 
relating to adhanakarma refers only to the saudhanvana caste (13), that 
is, the Rathakara caste and this falls outside the pale of the first three 
varnas. It is against all accepted canons of textual interpretation to 
discard the obvious meaning of a passage in favour of another to suit 
accepted conventions. Thus, when the Vedic passage is definitely known 
to expect the rathakara to perform a certain karma, (14) it would 
hardly be fair to explain it differently in order to respect the convention 
that dvijas alone are allowed to carry on Vedic studies and perform 
sacrifices. The reasonable course would be to admit that the Rathakara 
can study that portion of the Veda which relates to his duty. 
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Rudradatta comments as follows : 



12. BRsten^**^ VI. 1,46 

13. ;fc*KK3 flH^i^^^iT.sr^^T. VI. 1.50, 
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A similar difli:uliy arises in re#,ird to the interpretation of th 
scriptural text n^rfa TF? ^'TTf-T TrsTT-T. Thc sacrifice mentioned here 
refers to the hunter-chief. Is he a hnn'er by birth or a dvija ? j a i m i 
consistently with his position, accepts the first view, on the ground that it 
is the most natural and understands the term Ni.sada sthapatih as a 
karmadharayu compound (msadliavavni sthapati.sea). (15) Any other 
interpretation would do violence to the iCKt and would be far-fetched 
If it is taken as a tatpurusii compound, it will have to be interpreted 
with the aid oflaksana which involves gaurava. In all cases, a simple 
and natural meaning is preferable to a, figurative interpretation. Hence 
Jaimini thinks that the sacrifice in ^uc^ion is enjoined on the chief 
among the huntsmen. The appropriateness of this view is evident, for 
the daksina to be offered at this sacrifice is the hunter's net, (16) 

Thus Jaimini admits that certain sections of the fourth varna such 

as Rathakara and Ni.sada are entitled to perform some Vedic rites; but 

at the same time his general position is that the members of the last 

class are not expected to perform vcdic-k annas, for the obvious reason 

that they do not posses the two essential qualifications for performing 

sacrifices, viz., Agni and Vidya, (17) Does this not argue sectarian bias 

on his part ? To say that they are not to perform these ceremonials, 

because they have not the presciib^d qualifications, does not mean that 

they are assigned an inferior status. For Jaimini says that the Brahmins 

ought not to perform the Rajiisfiya-^icrifice (IS) and that the ksatriya 

and Vaifya are not to perform the Satra-yaga (19) and that the Devas 

ought not to perform any sacrifice. Certainly this cannot be understood 

as marking ofT certain sections as inferior to others. This non-sectarian 

attitude of Jaimini which makes him allow specific rights in the Vedas 

to all 'varnas' is something strikingly modern. 



15. 
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Sacrifices require a multitude of accessories and articles which could 
not be produced by poor people. It would therefore appear that only 
richmen are to perform them. But Jaimini thought that many people 
would take shelter under this and neglect their sacrificial duty. No man 
can be absolutely poor all the time. (20) Just as poor men strive 
hard to earn a living, even so they ought to work hard to secure 
the means necessary for discharging their religious duties. Person; 
who are cripled and maimed ought to take the necessary steps 
to set right their defects. (21) Unless a person is completely incapaci- 
tated he must try to discharge his duties. (22) Thus Jaimini preaches the 
gospel of purposeful action. 

Jaimini was singularly tolerant and impartial. In interpreting the 
Vedas he would not accept certain views merely because they were 
current among the Aryans; nor would he reject certain views for the 
simple reason that they were put forward by non-Aryans (mlecchas). 
The Aryans on account of their deep and abiding interest in dharma, 
whose exact nature can only by gathered from abda, were zealously 
preserving the traditional meaning of 3abda. Hence in the event of a 
conflict between the Aryan and non-Aryan interpretation of ^bda 
Aryan interpretation would quite naturally be preferred to the other. 
Jaimini would abandon even Aryan view if it conflicts with the Sastras; 
and accept the no n~ Aryan views in all cases where the Aryans were not 
acquainted with the meaning of Vedic expressions. (23) The non- 
Aryan view is not taboo merely because it is non-Aryan. 'Pika*, 
*Nema' and Tamarasa' for instance, are accepted by Jaimini in their 
Non-Aryan connotation. 

Just as Jaimini does not hold that among the four castes any one 
is superior to the rest, he does not consider that women are inferior in 
status to men. It is interesting to note that Jaimini's views regarding 
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The Aryans were not acquainted with the meaning of words such 
as pika, nema, and tamarasa and they had to accept the meaning 
of these words as current among 'no n- Aryans, 
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the rights of women would do credit to any modern reformer. He 
dismissed Aitisayana's view that women are not entitled to perform 
sacrifices. Here he has Badarayana on his side. (24) It may be asked 
how women can perform vedic rites, which obviously involve much 
expenditure, when they have no property of their own ? As we are 
often told that at the time of marriage they are purchased from their 
parents, they could have no independent right of their own. (25) 
Jaimini's reply to this objection is that women have a right to their 
husband's property, and that the practice of presenting cows, chariots, 
etc., at the time of marriage will not amount to purchasing them. (26) 
The s*astras explicitly declare that the husband along with his wife has 
to seek the four purusarthas and that the fruits of sacrifices are shared 
in common. Whenever a sacrificer gives away some of his possessions 
as offering to a deity saying 'This is no longer mine 1 , his wife also has 
to repeat, 'This is no longer mine\ This clearly indicates that the wife 
has a right to her husband's property. (27) Besides this she can have 
property of her own. Equally modern is Jaimini's views on the rights 
of a king. 

Even the question of the extent to which the king may be said to 
have rights over his kingdom received JaiminTs attention. The perfor- 
mer of the Visvajit-sacrifice has to oiTer his entire property as daksina. 
When a monarch performs it, is he to give away the whole country 
which, he rules? Jaimini thought that the subjects had certain inaliena- 
ble rights in the country, that the king was only entitled to receive a 
certain percentage of the produce as tax, and that as his rights over the 
kingdom were by no means absolute, (28) he could not give it away. 

Jaimim's definition of the method of reaching truth has been shown 
by his followers as the five aftgas of 'Adhikarana' Visaya, Sandeha, 
Purvapaksa, Siddhanta and Prayojanu. This way of dealing with a 



24. srrRrg; ^^T^^sf^qr^^r^R-p^q-pT x$tix% ^rr^^^Trf^ftr^c^rcr* VI. 1.8. 

25. ^qf^sfljrrvtrm^^^QTr 3fc*r*tr^f^rc<r. VLL10. 

26. sfsrecr r^HPTccr*r. VI. 1.15. 

27. F^mrFq- s*rfa. vu.16. 

28. ?f < i^p^q*r^r^f?5ri% srf^f^dcmd VI. 7.3. 
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problem on its own merits is quite modern and agrees with the pro- 
cedure in courts of law today. It was after Jaimini that the name 
'Adhikarnika' means 'Judge' and 'Adhikarana' means a court of law in 
Sanskrit. In conclusion it may be pointed out that Jaimini attempted 
the stupendous task of interpreting the Vedas and succeeded most 
eminently in that undertaking. This is an ample testimony to his 
intellectual powers and critical insight, An ardent devotee of truth he 
would not strain the text to suit conventions. His work bears the stamp 
of one who his courageous and independent and is completely free 
from sectarian bias. And in all these ways, Jaimini is modern and may 
well be a model for thinkers of today. 



JAIN A SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

AND 
MODERN PROBLEMS 

( Dr. Dayammd Bluirgava, Ramjas College, Delhi) 



With the development of science tuui technology, the world has 
changed rapidly during the last two centuries. It is during these very 
centuries that Sanskrit ceased to he a natural medium of expression with 
the Jaina, as with the non-Jaina authors, it is, therefore, but natural 
that there is no direct mention of the modern problems in the Sanskrit 
literature of the Jainas, Jt would, however, be seen that the Sanskrit 
literature of the Jainas is not without relevance to modern times. It is 
true that the severe austerities, with which Jainisrnisgenerally associated, 
seem to be out-of-date, yet there are concepts, which are of more basic 
and universal significance, and which need to he reviewed in the light of 
modern society. 

An attempt has been made to analyse the causes of the modern 
problems. It has been felt that the problems of modern society arise 
out of either of the following causes : 

1. Scarcity 

2. Injustice 

3. Ignorance 

4. Selfishness 



Scarcity 

^ Science tries to solve this problem in its own way by inventing tools 
for increasing production, by improving means of comforts and luxuries 
and by developing new means of fighting against the furies of nature. 

As far as the science tries to solve this problem, we have to welcome 
it. At the same time, we should concede that there is an artificial scar- 
city, created by indulgence to such tendencies as hoarding and 
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profiteering nor only by individuals but by the nations also. Some of the 
nations do have an inclination for expansionism. Some of the nations 
make attempts for bringing smaller nations under their influence. The 
tendency to glorify a king who desires to conquer others' territory 
(vijigisu)is very old. 

Thus the scarcity of natural resources become more acute on 
account of the struggle for wealth and power. It is on this aspect of 
the problem, that the Sanskrit literature of the Jainas has a great role 
to play. It teaches the motto of "the lesser the possessions, the greater 
the happiness'. One should not be a slave of worldly objects. Possession, 
is not so much of an asset as a liability. A life of race for possessions 
is to be replaced by a life of contemplation and contentment. However 
rich a society may De, an individual has to put some limitations on his 
possessions, This idea of self-imposed austerity in not to be confused 
either with a morbid sense of self-mortification or with a life of ineriia 
and inactivity. 



Injustice 

The rule of the jungle prevails where justice fails. The bigger fish 
swallow the smaller ones, This is called matsyanyaya. This injustice 
prevails in individual as well as social and political life. As a result 
we have frustration in individual life and revolution and war at social 
and political level. 

At the individual level, Jainism brings us the hope of justice in the 
form of doctrine of karman. The law of cause and effect works auto- 
matically and unfailingly in the sphere of ethics. We have, therefore, 
no reason to be frustrated. Nor can we escape the result of the wrongs 
done by us to others. 

At the social level, Jainism teaches equality of all life. Opposition 
to casteism and racialism has been one of the main creeds of Jainism. 
In 897 AJinasena declared in clear terms that mankind is one com- 
munity-manusya jatirekaiva (Adipurana, 38.45). 

At the political level the creed of non-violence has the potentiality 
of wiping out the institution of war from the surface of earth. It may 
be noted that with the advancement of our capability to use deadly wea- 
pons, the world has to choose between the total destruction and non- 
violence. No other literature of the world has taught the virtue of non- 
violence so elaborately as the Jaina literature. ; ^- /", 



Ignorance 

Though the modern man is generally well-informed, his problems 
seem to multiply rather than decrease. It is not an indication of some- 
thing basicaliy wrong with our understaning of the problems ? 

Jainism teaches that all knowledge is relative and co-related and 
should be treated as such. Let us not assume the attitude of finality 
about our knowledge. Let us not think of a particular problem in 
isolation. Let us not adopt one-sided approach. The attitude of the 
Jainas is clearly laid down in an old verse which says that one who 
knows one thing in every re ip^et knows every thing in every respect 
and one who knows everything in every respect, knows one thing in 
every respect, 

eko bhavahsarvatha yena jfiatah 
sarve bhavah sarvatha terni jfiatah 
sarve bhavwh sarvathtf ycnc jnatuh 
eko bhfivah sarvathtf tcna jnatah. 

This theory of relativity of knowledge is perhaps the most valuable 
contribution of the Jainas for the modern times. In these days of 
specialisation, we are more likely to forget the totality of life and treat 
different aspects of our knowledge in isolation. All knowledge should 
be inclusive of other branches of knowledge and not exclusive. 



Selfishness 

Selfishness cannot be overcome by mere moralisation but by self- 
realisation. Though all life is not one, as taught by the Vedanta, yet 
all life is identical in nature. Any ill-feeling, in fact, vitiates our moral 
structure first; it harms everybody else afterwards. To use an old simile 
of the Jaina literature, if a man beats another with a hot rod of iron, 
he will burn his own hands first before he can beat the other. 

Self realisation in Jainism, means a clear concept of the self as 
distinct from the matter. Our baser instincts of anger, pride, hypocrisy 
and greed are deeply rooted in a confusion between the self and the 
matter, which is termed as non-self in Jainism. 



Conclusion 

There is a human side to all problems. It is here that the Jaina 
thinkers are relevent. Science and technology cannot help much in 
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this. Here arises the need for philosophy. From this point of view 
it can be said that there is hardly any problem, for which the Jaina 
literature does not offer a solution. It may. however, be noted here 
that Jainas have always distinguished between the essentials of philoso- 
phy and the social structure based on it, while being rigid for the 
former, they have adopted a liberal attitude towards the latter. The 
change in the social structure, therefore, does not affect their basic 
creed. Somadeva in 959 A.D. made the position clear when he declared 
that all such social customs, as are not in contradiction to the righte- 
ousness of the attitude or which do not vitiate the cardinal moral 
virtues, are to be observed by the Jainas : 

sarva eva hi Jainanam 

pramano laukiko vidhih. 
yatra samyaktva hanir na 

yatra na vratadusanam. 

(Ya&stilakacampii, 8,34.) 



CONTRIBUTION OF SANSKRIT TO THE WORLD THOUGHT 

OF D HARM A 

S. V. L. NARAS/MHAM 



Lord Sri Rama never earned even for his own happiness or for his 
wife's. He considered that the establishment, protection and living 
up to the ten principles of Dharma is very essential for the sustenence 
and survival of human society. Society in the days of Ramayana 
firmly believed that the practice of Dharma and Satya would bring in 
its wake every desirable happiness and that any lapse in the practice 
thereof would bring about untold misery. 



Courage, patience, control of external senses, non-stealing, perfect 
purification, control of inner senses or mind, Intellect, knowledge, 
Truth, Lack of anger-all these ten principles constitute Dharma. When- 
ever Dharma is endangered, God Himself will take incarnation to 
protect the righteous, to destroy the wicked and to establish Dharma 
in the World. What is the contribution of the Ramayana to the World 
thought of Dharma. 

Mandodari, Kowsalya, Hanuman and Jatayu had occasions to 
dilate on Dharma and Adharma. Weeping at the corpse of her 
husband, Mandodari says : 



r srw: ?af srra: 

The good man gets good fortune. Misfortune greets the bad one, 
Vibhisana, has attained bliss and your lot is this unparalleled agony, 

When Rama was firm in his resolve to proceed to the forest, 
Kowsalya says : 
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Dhanna, which you have been practising steadfastly, may that 
alone afford you supreme protection. 

Hanuman says to Ravana : 



Without doubt you fully reaped the fruit of Dharraa. Very soon 
you will reap the fruit of Adharma involved in clandestinely bringing 

away Sita, 



Jatayu says to Ravana : 

*rr 



The Goddess of Wealth does not reside in the house of the wicked 
for long, 

Sacrificing the throne, Rama courted banishment into the forest 
lest his father should be guilty of breaking his promise to Kaikayl 
Rama says : 



snrfcr 

People turn away from a liar as from a serpent. 

It is in this background of Dharma and Satya that Society flou- 
rished in the days of Ramayana. 

KING AND PEOPLE : The kings were very kind to their sub- 
jects. Da^aratha loved his subjects as his own children. 



Eminently liberal, Rama rules in an exquisitely pleasant manner* 

{Sugreeva also ruled the Vanaras generously). Gentle and fond- 
ling, Sugreeva led the vanaras with every favour respecting their senti- 
ment. If the Rulers were so kind to the subjects, the latter by their 
supreme devotion reciprocated adequately, 



T"' IT '7 



It is impossible to find any person in Ayodhya without devotio 
the King, 

A person missing Rama was considered a sinner. He even cursed 
himself. Hamiman tells Sita : "We serve Sugrecva with supreme devo- 
tion". Hanuman is an ideal servant. Achieving his Lord's object at 
any cost is his only aim. He docs not expect any reward. This 
attitude of Hanuman reflects in general the utmost devotion to duty 
which prevailed then among servants who were adequately remunerated 
in time. 

FATHER AND SON ; Sons implicitly obeyed their fathers 
while fathers loved their sons dearly. Seeta says : 



To Rama, his father's word is dearer than his coronation itself. 
Rama says : 



i 

*TT?n:: farR 3? n" 

How could one worship elusive God leaving aside readily accessible 
and immediately pleased parents who would confer every blessing? 
Da&ratha loved Rama so much that he could not live even for a few 
days without him, 

HUSBAND AND WIFE; Marital life was considered a sacred 
one, as depicted in the lives of Rama and Situ. Spouses were devoted 
to one another. Even death did not separate them, Rama says to 
Sita: 



You are dearer to me than my own life. Without Sita he would 
neither take food nor get sleep. Sita herself pays him the compliment 
that he never evinced even the slightest interest in othei women, He 
virtually ran mad when Ravana carried her away. Hanuman says that 
having been denied her company, Rama got so completely lost in her 
thoughts, that he would not drive away insects and reptiles which sat 
and crawled over his body. As for Sita. even heaven without Rama had 
no charm for her. The yogic interpretation reilects the craving of are 
aspirant-Jeevatman for the unification with Paramatman. 
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When Rama dissuades her from going to the forest along with him, 
she tells him that in his company the forest with wild grass and thorns, 
would be smooth like cotton and deer's skin and that the so-called evil 
in the forest would turn good and wholesome. Husband's unique place 
is thus described. Anasfiya says : 



A wife has no relative superior to her husband. He is like 
inexhaustible penance. Sita says : 



37, zfr 

Sad or without Kingdom, my husband alone is my god, 

Wives were not treated as slaves. When Rama was about to leave 
For the forest, Vasista says : 

c^rr ff STT 5F*rsffat 



A wife is the very self of her husband. Being Rama himself, Sita 
would now rule the land. It was considered a gross sin to wound the 
feelings of a Pativrata. Man-do dari weeping at the corpse of Ravana 

says : 



Tears don't roll down to the ground from the eyes of a Pativrata 
without foreboding some grave catastrophe, 

BROTHERS : brothers, as a rule, never quarrelled. Ideal brother- 
hood probably is nowhere depicted better than in the lives of Rama and 
Bharata. One vies with the other in calling to his aid subtle points trom 
Dharma 5astra to establish the other's claim to his father's throne, and 
to prove that he himself is not entitled to it! The very Deyas were 
plunged in delight on hearing this argument of the brothers. Rama says 
to Laksmana ; 
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I abhor even an iota of happiness, falling to my lot, without you, 
Bharata and Satrughna, sharing it. May fire reduce such happiness to 
ashes ! 

MINISTERS : Ministers and experts in administration were impar- 
tial and incorruptible, perfect and judicious in the matters of adminis- 
tration. If the time needed it, they punished their own sons. They did 
not harm even their enemies who were not at fault. 

KINGS : The Kings adhered to the rule of law. Rama says to Vali : 
"fr crcf 



"We are not in our hands. We are in the hands of Dharma and 
bound by it". The Kings were eminently Just. No one coveted 
another's wife. There was no liar or atheist. Having Rama as their 
ideal, they never indulged in mutual quarrels. Harmony and content- 
ment prevailed everywhere. Stress was on duty but not on rights." 

Wherever one went, he heard the chanting of Rama's name and his 
stories. The entire world was pervaded, as it were, by Rama. In 
Ravana's Lanka also there was peace and plenty and orderly rule, with 
civilisation at its zenith due to the magnificent power and Tapas of 
Ravana. But his cruel nature and his unrighteous way of life led to 
the ruin of himself and his kith and kin inspite of some short-lived 
spectacular prosperity. Thus in ancient days, we found that Rama 
triumphed by adhering to Dharma and truth while Ravana met with 
utter destruction due to his misdeeds. May virtue and truth triumph 
for ever as in the days of the Ramayana, in our present-day World with 
the same idealistic Cultural heritage, 



CONCLUSION ; 

Even in the modern World, don't we find that our NARADHI- 
PA, our DESADHYAKSA The Hon'ble Sri V. V. Giriji, President, 
Republic of India, acted as a Dharma Samsthapaka in Bangla 
Desh, without any idea of territorial aggrandisement? Isn't the 
magnanimous action of "Cease-fire" of our virtuous, glorious and 
victorious Prime Minister of India, Bharata Ratna Smt Indira 
Gandhiji really our substantial contribution to the World thought 
of Dharma in the modern World ? Are we not thinking now 
that Indira's Dharma is not only India's Dharma in political, social 
and educational circles, but also that of the various prosperous 






Mitts! 






SANSKRIT : A LIVING SOURCE LANGUAGE OF INDIA 
N. B. MARATHE 



Sanskrit is a dead language is an oft-quoted statement. This state- 
ment is to be examined in proper light. When examining this statement, 
without entering into the clumsy definitions as to what is exactly meant 
by the dead language, one can simply illustrate the dead languages like 
Hittite, Mittite, Phoenician, Armenian etc, Those languages are not at 
present in currency. No body speaks or writes in these languages at 
the present though literature is available in these languages. They were 
current sometime in the history. Scholars take up research work on 
these languages and findings are submitted to the readers but not 
through the medium of these languages, fn other words they are not 
current. Is the same case true with Sanskrit language ? I am afraid, 
the case is not at all similar. The creative writings in Sanskrit of the 
last two decades may substantiate the argument that the Sanskrit language 
is not at all dead but it is still a living language, Writings arc still 
continued in this language. 

To illustrate it through a few examples, it may be pointed out that 
the bibliography of current Sanskrit publications, during the ten years 
(1958-67) period has recorded over 2300 titles published in India alone, 
It also claims that over thirty Sanskrit periodicals are published regularly 
including two daily papers, disregarding their size, printing, get up, 
number of copies printed and the price etc. One will have to agree that 
this is not possible in a dead language, 

To quote one or two more classic examples of modern epic in 
Sanskrit one has to quote recently published poetry in 1 1000 verses in 
three volumes namely 'Sritilakayaik)rnaval/-~ composed by Ex-governor 
of Bihar, Late Sridhar Madhav Aney, a great follower and lover of 
Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a great patriot of early twentieth 
century, which may be treated as a creditable performance of modern 
age, Dr. J.B, Chaudhari's dramas which arc enacted with great vigor 
and vitality is another classic example comparable to another constitu- 
tionally recognised Indian language. One may quote Sri S-B, Velankar's 
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Originally \vritten dramas in Sanskrit staged and enacted in Bombay by 
Brahman Sabha. There arc great extempore orators in Sanskrit. Their 
oratory can be witnessed in Sanskrit conferences held throughout the 
states in the Pandit conferences in India. 

The establish men t of Sanskrit Universities in India during post* 
independance era may be cited as another high land mark in the history 
of modern period. Apart from these special Sanskrit Universities like 
Sanskrita vivavidyalaya, Varanasi, Lalbahadur sastri Sanskrta vidyapi- 
tham at Delhi, Kamc^vara Sanskrita vi^vavidyalaya at Darbhanga, 
RavHankar Sukla Samskrtavidyapitha at Raipur in Madhya Pradesh, 
there are innumerable institutions like, Bangiya Sanskrit iksa parisad, 
Bharatiya vidyabhavan, Tikika Maharastra Vidyapitha, etc. University 
status institutions are trying to teach and take examinations in Sanskrit, 
Besides almost all recognised general Universities in India have their 
Sanskrit faculties. Moreover, the tol or Patha^ala system which was 
traditionally developed in India is still current in remote villages where 
the students go and reside in teacher's houses to learn their daily 
lessons. 

The Sahitya Akademi, which offers literary awards to the best 
writing in Indian literature, has as well bestowed literary awards for 
Sanskrit literature during these years. 



A source language of India 

It is not only a living language like any other Indian language but 
also it is a source language to the languages of the Indian continent. It 
is a well established fact that every language of Indian continent looks 
forward to Sanskrit vocabulary, stock of words, grammar eta Not 
only the linguistic but the religious, philosophical and allied aspects are 
Well connected and deeply rooted with Sanskritic . studies. Our all 
traditional writings are only in Sanskrit. Since no scholar or research 
student, can afford to ignore the sanskritio studies and march i ah cad in 
his studies, it is worth claiming that Sanskrit is not only a living langu 
age of India but also it is a source language of Incha too, 



In this humble argument one point is^ to be cleared . 
although there are more than 14 constitutionally recognised modein 

trs? jsr 

sary to hafp o/this lnt with 

illustrations can be added on this point. Every educate , *jso|ms 
remain indebted to Sanskrit and studies available based on Sansknt 
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Not only Indian scholars but also foreign Indologists have recognised 
the impact of Indian thought perpetuated through the sanskritic studi 
in moulding the world thoughts. UNESCO Educational experts today 
are engaged in the study as to how best the ideals visualised by the Sage 
of Ancient India through the medium of Sanskrit, can be imple- 
mented. 



Language of the elite 

Another point may be cleared in this sequence is as to how Sanskrit 
could remain a living language during these two or three thousand years' 
historically speaking every language changes from place to place and at 
the end of every century. Either dialectical variations creep in or the 
stress and tones are affected. But these factors do not show much 
effect on the Sanskrit language for the simple reason that it remained 
always in the hands of the elite. They tried to keep the purity of 
Sanskrit language perhaps right from the time of Prati^akhyas. 

What are Prati&ikhyas ? They are nothing but rules and regula- 
tions of each branch ( gakha) of Vedas. They give clear-cut instruc- 
tions as to how the words are to be pronounced, how they are to be 
joined (== samasa), how the sounds like udatta, Anudatta, Svarita, or 
low, medium and high pitch tones to be kept (-. hrasva, dirgha, pluta) 
intact in the language etc. These elaborate arrangements brought the 
Sanskrit studies to the same level through centuries after centuries. 
From PratiSakhyas to NageSabhatta of seventeenth century and from 
William Carey of early nineteenth century to the modern age of revival, 
Sanskrit remained only in the hands of these learned class of the 
society. No monarchical change has affected this traditional way of 
Sanskrit learning. It, therefore, remained intact through! the 
generations. Whenever this method to learn the language properly 
was neglected its effects were obvious and we have on the record the 
hybrid Sanskrit in the hands of Buddhistic followers. Whenever 
Sanskrit went into the hands of masses, who little cared to keep its puri- 
ty, it lo-st its classical charm. 

The Inscriptional Sanskrit, for example, is often found not in the 
same orderly manner. It takes a new or different shape altogether. 
The Sanskrit in the hands of Jainas and Buddhistic scholars had taken 
another shape. These variations are due to the changing of hands. 
The classical purity could not be retained became these two offshoots 
never cared for the Hindu tradition to that extent as to keep the forms 
according to its tradition. 
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To conclude my points it may be summarised as follows : Sanskrit 
is not a dead language like Hittite or Mittite, it has its own healthy life, 
it serves as a source language to the Indian offshoot languages and 
culture, it remained in the hands of elife classes throughout the history. 
No monarchical change affected its cultivation; but it suffered in the 
hands of masses. Still its health is in a stage of improvement, 



SANSKRIT VIS-A-VIS PROBLEMS OF MODERN CULTURE 
Dr. Malwntlra Kumar \urma 



Sanskrit language and literature are primarily concerned with an 
ancient society. Hence many people naturally ask as to what is the 
utility of Sanskrit for the modern society and culture. It is possible to 
get answers to our modern problems by studying a language prevalent 
in the past society and culture ? 

In my humble opinion, study of Sanskrit has a definite utility 
even for the modern society, 

Sanskrit is the language of that society which is very ancient one 
and which covers a very vast period of time, having seen many ups and 
downs and faced variegated problems, Hence it is very useful to find 
out if any problem faced by us was faced by the Sanskrit-speaking 
people also and if there is any answer suggested by them, 

As an example, we can take the problem of indiscipline, specially 
indiscipline among the young, faced by us. Young people have always 
been there in every society, So the Sanskrit-speaking society also had 
them. And sometimes or the other, the problem of indiscipline must 
have cropped up in the past as well. 

Hence let us find out if a study of Sanskrit language and literature 
suggest any answer to this problem of indiscipline. 

While making such a study, we come across the saying 'vidyti 
dad at i vmayam\ 

What is the aim of education ? The answer given in the aforesaid 
saying is that education imparts vinaya. Now, what is this vinaya ? 
Vtnaya is generally translated as humility. It is formed from the root 
vint meaning to lead in a special manner. Hence, in my opinion, 
vinaya means that quality which makes a man lead himself in a special 
manner. Thus I opine that vinaya should mean self-discipline. 
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I would like to explain it in this manner. Suppose, you are passing 
by the road and you see a stone lying just in the middle of the road. 
Now, if you are asked to remove the stone and you remove it at 
once this will be called discipline. But, if no one says anything to 
you and you yourself remove the stone, this will be called self-disci- 
pline, that is, vinaya. 

So according to the Sanskrit dictum, vinaya (self-discipline) should 
be the aim of education. Because it is vinaya which should be the most 
coveted virtu re of an educated youngman, 

Discipline can be taught even to the un-educated persons, nay, 
ever to the animals. But what is expected of an educated person is to 
behave properly in the society without being asked to do it. 

Thus we find that in the Sanskrit-speaking society, self-discipline 
was the aim of education and the education was imparted in such 
a way that germs of indiscipline were gradually eradicated from 
the young people and when they finished their education, they 
came out as self-disciplined youngmen, 

In the modern times, we find that education does very little to 
impart vinaya to our young people. Our education generally lays 
empha* is upon learning something either to earn money or to pass 
through an examination only. Such is the aim of education in the 
modern days. 

So naturally not having known the importance of self-discipline, 
our youngmen fall an easy prey to indiscipline. 

True, some attempt is made to teach discipline to youngmen by 
laying down hard and fast rules, by military-training e*c. 

But as the Sanskrit-speaking people rightly recognised, it is not 
discipline but self-discipline which is most important in a society. 
Because discipline teaches you to obey, and more often than not, to 
obey out of fear. So discipline may be quite all right in a martial 
organisation or in a society ruled by dictator or martial law. 

But what is of prime importance in a democratic society or nation 



is self-discipline (vtnaya). Because what type 

re not 



- . 

be where police, military and courts rule supreme and 
the masters of their own ? And how long wzll it be possible to keep 
the people disciplined by police, military and courts? Once the 
administration breaks down, there is chaos. But if the people are 
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self-disciplined, they will behave properly and carry on their affairs ' 
the right manner without fear or favour, 

So the best remedy for indiscipline is to inculcate the sprit of 
riMjtt (self-discipline) in the young people during the very years of their 
education, as is rightly suggested by the Sanskrit-dictum '* /te 

t . / "*wU[{ 

mjm. 

Thus I conclude that study of Sanskrit does quite often suggest 
answers to the problems of modern culture and can be definitely useful 
even to-day, 



-X, 
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ROLE OF SANSKRIT IN THE MODERN WORLD 

S.N. Sharma 



Sanskrit, in India and in the wider world, can play a vital role to 
bring in peace, foster friendship by creating an atmosphere of undei- 
standing among nations through its high ideas and the ideals which 
the people of India have conceived and pursued during the past ages. 
It has in the past deeply influenced and effectively moulded the varied 
cultural patterns of millions upon millions of peoples. "If I was asked 
what is the greatest treasure that India possesses and what is her finest 
heritage, I would answer unhesitatingly, it is the Sanskrit language and 
literature and all this contains. This is a magnificient inheritance, and 
so long as this endures and influences the life of our people, so long 
will the basic genius of India continue. Apart from its being a treasure 
of the past, it is to an astonishing degree for so ancient a language, a 
living tradition 1 ". In the words of William Jones, Sanskrit is "more 
perfect than Greek, more copious than Latin, and more exquisitely 
refined than either". 

Being the repository of a mass of literature which has given 
expression to the intellect and the spirit of India in her progressive 
march through great creative ages, it is a veritable mirror of Indian 
civilisation and culture, and as such can serve as a powerful medium to 
the peoples of the world to get together, with its message of AhimsS 
(non-violence), Satya (truthfulness), Asteya (non-stealing), Sauca 
(purity), Indriyanigraha (controlling the senses) K?ama (forgiveness and 
tolerance) and above all, the Philosophy of the Upanisads. 

Prof, Max Muller speaks of the Upanisads thus 2 . "They are, in 
the true sense of the word, guesses at truth, frequently contradicting 
each other, yet all tending in one direction. The key-note of the old 
Upanisads is -know thy self". The "know thy self" of the upamsad 

I. Shri Jawahar Lai Nehru, "Hindu" dated 13-2-1949. 
2. Origin and Growth of Religion PP. 317-8. 
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means know thy true self that which underlies 'Ego, and find it and know 
it the highest, the eternal self, the one without a second, which underlies 
the whole World." No language of the world other than Sanskrit 
contains literature which with supreme confidence and faith declares to 
man tfc thou art that" rfrspprPr. It is here that we have a marvellous phrase 
for mankind srip^ yTT: Children of immortality. This spiritual lore is 
our strength. Herein lies the distinctive glory of India, 

In the face of the menace of the nuclear arms, and the troubled 

circumstances full of unrest and the mutual distract in the world, these 

texts can prove very helpful in easing tension and giving delight by 

providing spiritual splendour to the mankind. "Sunskri'ists, historians, 

philosophers^ religionists all who are interested in India's past and 

concerned about India's future may find here something of what each 

is already seeking in his separate line** 111 - A. A. Macdonell remarks' 5 

"They do not aim at securing earthly and afterwards heavenly bliss in 

the abode of Yama by sacrificing correctly to the gods, but at obtaining 

deliverance from mundane existence by the absorption of the individual 

soul in the world-soul through correct knowldge. Here, therefore, 

ritual appears as useless and saving knowledge as all-important 

"And then there is the concept of the family of man, the unity of man, 

3^Nr f* 5 r s fl T Ti a concept that cuts across all barriers of caste and creed 

religion and nationality, race or political ideology ; a vision that unites 

mankind into a single family. Because of this ancient spiritual lore, 

India excels any other country in the world. 

Sanskrit has never been confined to India alone. It. has accepted 
the best from every direction, srpft *rTT: v&rft ^5 fsregrr: 'Let noble 
thoughts come to ,-us from every side*. Sanskrit literature is thus rich 
in religion, philosophy, law, linguistics, aesthetics, fine arts, positive and 
technical sciences, gnomic and didactic verses and belle letters. Due 
to ( fits quality and quantity, this language is important not only for the 
people, of India but for the entire mankind* Wherever Hinduism or 
Buddhism has gone in the past ages, Sanskrit has been the major vehicle 
for carrying the message of its ideals. 

The study' of Sanskrit involving the rigorous dialectics of its 
grammar and different systems of philosophy forms an intellectual 
discipline of the highest order. Most resonant and musical in character, 



3. Hume, Vide introduction to the Thirteen Principal Upanisads. P. 71. 

4. India's Past, P. 47. 
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Sanskrit makes a never-failing appeal to the deeper aesthetic sensibility 
of one and all. This language is not merely a classical language 
just enshrining the ancient Indian literature, but is of much greater 
significance, as it is an instrument of the greatest precision in the 
depiction of all thought-processes, however deep and subtle. It has 
the power to lift us above ourselves, which is one of its most subtle 
aesethetic and dynamic appeals. 

In Sanskrit, the intellect of India found its , culmination ; it has 
been and still is a source of sap and sustenance for the many Indian 
languages. 

In the present age, what man needs is wisdom arid a hew vision. 
Sanskrit has given such a vision the vision of the divinity of man. 
Every human being carries with him a spark of divinity, a spark of 
unique potentiality. It is for us to realise that visi6n and act upto it 
to create understanding among the warring nations, races and political 
ideologies. 

Let us hope that Sanskrit may play a vital role to usher in an era of 
co-operation and co-existence and help bring peace to the misery- 
stricken people who, otherwise are materially well off. Sanskrit can 
claim to play a vital part in promoting and maintaining this unity, for, 
its importance had been only religious and cultural, not political. It 
has a message of good wishes for one and all : 



May happiness come to all, 
With freedom from disease ! 
May all see the best of life, 
And from misery release !! 



"LEGAL & JUDICIAL SYSTEM IN ANCIENT INDIA' 1 
Mrs, Kamlcsh Prasad M. A. B. /-, 



The purpose of my talk is to tell you about the origin of law prac- 
ticed by the people in ancient India and also to show to you that in an- 
cient India "the nature of disputes between citizens was remarkably simi- 
lar to those which occupy the law courts today, that disputes were 
decided essentially in accordance with the same principles of equity and 
fair play which are the basis of judicial process in our time; that the 
rules of procedure and evidence were not very different from those follo- 
wed today; that the trial consisted of the same four stages of plaints, 
reply, hearing and decision; that the judiciary consisted of a hierarchy of 
judges with the court of the Chief Justice (PracI-Vivaka) at the top, 
each higher court being invested with the power to set aside the decision 
of the court below and the problem of arriving at the truth was as real 
then as now. 

The Hindu law, according to the Hindu belief, is of divine origin, 
being derived from the Vedas which are revelations from GOD 
ALMIGHTY, heard by Brahma and othcrs-whencc they are also called 
"Sruti" (what was heard). Brahma, the self-existent having extracted or 
prepared this law from the revealed ordinances or the Vedas, fully taught 
it to his grandson the first MANU who again having remembered all 
that, taught the same to his sons MARICHI and other sages denomina- 
ted Lords of created brings (Prajapatis), In consequence of being remem- 
bered by MANU and the rest the Hindu Law is termed ^SMRITI" 
(what was remembered) as well as the "DHARMA ~ SASTRA", 

Therefore, any study of Indian jurisprudence must begin with an 
enquiry into its foundation which is the concept of Dharma, a word of 
the widest import and not easily rendered into English, Dharma includes 
religious, moral, social and legal duties and can only be defined by its 
contents. The great Codes of Manu, Yajftavalkya, Brhaspati and other 
law givers were called Dharnwh&stra. The minava Dharma &stra 
or Samhita of Manu is above all of them. It is regarded by us Hindus 
as next in sanctity to our scriptures, the Vedas and is the oldest of the 
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memorial laws. The seat of the judge in law court was called Dharma- 
sanam. It also meant the sum total of traditions, obligations and cus- 
toms which bound together all the members of a clan or caste and were 
called Kula-dharmah-Sanatanah. It could also mean the code of con- 
duct in polite society. Lastly, it meant the law of the land. But the word 
Dharma was never used to describe a man's faith or religion. 

The word Dharma is derived from the root dhr which means to 
support or to hold together. But what precisely was the force which held 
the society together was explained by Manu. According to him, it was 
sadacfira or righteous conduct "acarah paramo dhannah". This too was 
vague. What constituted Sadacara or righteous conduct ? Manu again 
provided a guide ; 

Vedah Smrtih Sadacarah Svasya ca Priyam atmanah etacchatur- 
vidham prahuh Saksad dharmasya Laksanam. 

"(1) The ir junction of the Veda, 

(2) The prescriptions of the Smrtis, 

(3) Sadacara-that is the righteous conduct establisfiB^fey custom 
and public opinion; and 

(4) conduct according to one's conscience-these are the four attri- 
butes of Dharma". 

Manu further specified the ten elements of righteous conduct thus: 

Dhrti Ksama damos steyam ^aucham indriya riigrahah, Dhirvidya 
tapah Satyam da^akam dharma-Laksanam. 

"Contentment, forgiveness, mental discipline, non-stealing, purity of 
thought and action, Curbing of the sensory organs, cultivation of wis- 
dom, acquisition of knowledge and learning, life of simple austerity and 
truthfulness are the ten elements of righteous conduct". 

This comrehensive definition is hundred per cent secular and there 
is not a word in it about religion, belief or faith. 

The meaning of Dharma did not remain static. It evolved with the 
evolution of society. By the time of Mahabharata, the code of righteous 
conduct was enlarged to include the pursuit of material welfare in wordly 
life. 

The inclusion of the pursuit of material welfare indicates that as 
civilisation advanced in India it was recognised that for the average 
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person material welfare was a necessary condition of his 
development, because material want could destroy a host of virt 

Explaining why good conduct is the essential foundation of s * 
Bhisma in Santi-Parva, pointed out that even those who C * ety 
Dharma depend on it for their preservation. Giving a remarkabl 'n^ 
tration he said that a thief lives comfortably by depriving others of th^" 
properties and violating the law. But he relies on the righteous cond ^ 
of others to preserve his own ill-gotten gains and seeks the protectio UC f 
the law when his own property is stolen by another thief. n 

Thus, Dharma in Indian Jurisprudence meant the code of righte 
conducts in social life as well as the law of the land; Dharma Sast^ 
meant the written code prescribing such conduct and Dharmasana mea t 
the seat of the judge or the king when he decided disputes between citi- 
zens. 

I shall now describe brieily the nature of litigation in Ancient India 
which will also throw some light on the contemporary economic condi- 
tions because the jurisprudence and legal system of a society are founded 
on its economic system. 

We have no reports of decided cases except stray gleanings from 
Sanskrit novels and plays. But we have the evidence of the ancient and 
medieval texts, the Artha Sastra, ManusnirU Yajnavulkya, Vivad 
Chintamani, Vyavahara-Chintamani and other great works on law, In 
Vachaspati's Vivada Chintamani written in the 15th Century A. D. the 
word "Vivada" means dispute. The writer aifirmed Mania's classification 
of all litigations under eighteen principal heads of title. This indicates 
that itx ancient India this classification was an integral part of legal sys- 
tem and was adopted by the law courts. This is corroborated by the fact 
that the same classification prevailed in all other commentaries and in 
Kautilya's Artha-Sastra. The eighteen heads of litigations were : 



1. Non payment of loans rmadanam ; 

2. disputes relating to pledges or niksepah, 
deposits 

3. sale without ownership aswami Vikrayah; 

4. affairs of joint concern or Sambhuya Ca Samuthanam; 
partnership 

5. revocation of gifts dattasyanapakarma Ca; 
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6. non payment of wages Vetanasyaivacadanam; 

7. breach of agreement samvidasca vyatikramahi 

8. recession of purchase or sale Kraya Vikrayarni&iya; 

9. disputes between the owner Vivadah Swami Palayoh; 
and the keeper 

10. b sundry disputes- seema -Vivaria dharmasca; 

11. assault physical; 

12. assault verbal parusye danda Vacike; 

13. theft steyam; 

14. violent crime of any kind sahasam; 

15. adultery stri-sangrahana meva ca; 

16. dutiesof husband stri-pum-dharmah; 
and wife 

17. partition of property vibhagah and 

18. gambling and betting dis- dytrtam ahvayah, 
putes 

A study of the law under any of these different heads is illuminating. 
I propose to give you a few flash-light pictures to stimulate ^M^t 
and arouse your curiority about the subject. The principle of partner- 
ship is thus enunciated in Narada-Smrti "when traders and others carry 
on business jointly it is called a partnership or a joint concern . 



n 

raise capital according to his prescribed share in the firm - 



place, 
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The law further prescribed : 

"Samavayena Vafiijam labhurthitm Karma Kurvatam labha-labha 
yatha dravyam yatha va samvida Krilarrf . 

*When several tradesmen carry on a joint business for gain, the 
profit and loss of each shall be in proportion to his share of capital 
unless there is a special agreement to the contrary. 

The relation of partnership was based on the principle of utmost 
good faith. Any breach of this resulted in the expulsion of the offen- 
ding partner. 

If one compares this law with our law of partnership today, some 
of the sections of the Indian Partnership Act of 1932 might be the 
carbon copies of these provisions. 

The law governing the payment and non payment of loans was 
formulated into an elaborate code. Narada-Smrti says ; 

Rnam dcyani ca yena Yatra yatha ca yat dana Grahana dharma- 
sea rnadanam iti Smritam. * b Whcn debt is payable, which is not 
payable by whom, when and how it is to be paid, the rules of giving and 
receiving-all this is comprised under the law of Debt 1 ". 

Loan was defined thus : 

Sthana Labha nimitham yad danu grahauamisyate tat kusidam 
tena vrttih kusidinam, "When for the purpose of security and profit, loan 
is given and taken, it is called loan on interest, it is by this that money 
lenders make a living' 1 . 

About the rate of interest the Vivada-Chintamani provided on the 
authority of Manu that the money lender shall stipulate an interest 
sanctioned by Vasistha, for increasing the capital. He shall take 
monthly the, eighteenth part of a hundred. In Vasisjha Smriti, it was 
enjoined that the rate of interest should not be so excessive. as to outrage 
morality. 

The interest was either compound or simple or periodic. According 
to Yajnavalkya there was no interest if the loan was secured by a usu- 
fructuary pledge. 

Vivada-Cintamani provides "knowing that there is much profit 
from trading on the seas., the money lenders fix a higher rate of interest 
on loans relating to it". This indicates that there was a regular, brisk 
and profitable overseas trade. 
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On ownership and right of property Manu says that there are seven 
virtuous means of acquiring property : 

Succession, gain and purchase or exchange which are allowed to all 
classes, conquest which is peculiar to the military class ; lending at 
interest, husbandry or commerce which belongs to the mercantile class ; 
and acceptance of presents by the sacerdotal class from respectable 
persons. 

Marriage amongst the Hindus, though essentially a religious sacra- 
ment partakes also of the nature of a civil contract. The law provided 
eight forms of marriage ; Brahma, Daiva, arsa, Prajapatya, Asura, 
Gandharva, Raksasa, and Pai^aca. 

About the woman's property the law provided that what, has been 
given to a woman, before or after her nuptials, by the father, the mother, 
the husband, or a brother, or received by her at the nuptial fire, or pre- 
sented to her on her husband's marriage to another wife, is denominated 
a woman's property 

About adoption, Manu says : 

C A son of any description must be anxiously adopted by a man 
destitute of male issue for the sake of the funeral cake, water and solemn 
rites .and for the calebrity of his name. 

About the gift and alienation the law provided that the gift of that 
portion of property which may remain after the food and clothing of the 
family is neither Invalid nor immoral but alienation of any portion of 
one's property-thereby distressing his family, is immoral and therefore 
unfit but nevertheless valid. In this context Manu says-He who bestows 
gifts on strangers with a view to wordly fame, while he suffers his family 
to live in distress, though he has power to support them, touches his lips 
with honey but swallows poison. Such virtue is counterfeit 

Thus I think I will not be wrong if I say that most of the provisions 
of law in force in our country today are strikingly similar to those in 
vogue in ancient India. 

I shall now tell you something about the system of judicial adminis- 
tration and the procedure followed by the law courts of ancient 
India. 



In Kauti'yas' Artha Sastra the realm was divided into 
tive units called Sthaniya, Dronamukfaa, Kharvatika and Sangra- 



hana. 
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Sthaniya was a fortress established in the centre of eight hundred 
villages, a dronamukha in the centre of four hundred villages; a Khar- 
vatika in the midst of two hundred villages and a Sangrahana in the 
centre of ten villages. 

For deciding disputes between citizens, law courts were established 
in each Sangrahana, dronamukha, and Sthaniya and also at the meeting 
place of districts. The court consisted of three jurists and three 
ministers. Kautilya is lacking in further details which is provided by 
the great jurists, Manu, Yajnavalkya and others. 

A trial or suit was divided into four essential parts or stages :- 

Plaint-Bhasa; repIy-Uttara; trial or investigation-kriya and decision- 
nirnaya. 

According to Yajnavalkya 
Yo dandy an dandayecl raja Saniyag 
Vadhyansea ghatayet Ist&ini syat 
kratumistena Sahasra-sata dakstnabhih, 

"The king or the judge under him is required duly to punish those 
who merit punishment and execute those who are guilty of a capital 
crime in accordance with the procedure taid down in the texts. . The 
word Samyag is important. It means in a proper manner. In case of 
doubt the accused could not be punished. Thus the principle of no 
conviction without a proper trial and benefit of doubt for the accused 
were understood and enforced in India even in the ancient time. 

The rules for interpretation of texts were well settled. If there was 
no conflict between the Dharma 5astru and Artha Sastra both were 
to be enforced but in case of conflict the Dharma 5astra prevailed. 
And if there was an inconsistency or conflict between the two texts of 
Dharma Sastra, that which was in accordance with equity was to be 
preferred. 

The king and his judges were required to tt\ke an oath of imparti- 
ality when deciding disputes between citizens. It is thus enjoined in 
Narada Smrti :- "When the king sits down on the judgment seat let 
him be impartial towards all beings, having taken the vow of Vai^va- 
seva. 

According to Brhaspati, there was a hierarchy of courts in Ancient 
India beginning with the family courts and ending with the king. The 
institution of family judges is noteworthy. The unit of society was the 
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joint family which might consist of four generations. It was desirable 
that disputes should be decided in the first instance within the family. 
The next higher court was the judge; and the next was the Chief Judge 
who was called Pradvivaka. At the top was the king. The jurisdic- 
tion of each was determined by the importance of the dispute, the minor 
disputes being decided by the lowest court and the most important by 
the King. The decision of each higher court superseded that of the 
court below. 

There was a system of appeals because the decision of a highr court 
could supersede that of the lower court only if there was an appeal or 
revision, 

In Brhaspati" Smrti the duty of a judge was thus prescribed : e 'A 
Judge should decide cases without consideration of personal gain or 
prejudice or any kind of personal bias and his decisions should be in 
accordance with the procedure prescribed by the texts. A judge who 
performs his judicial duties in this manner achieves the same spiritual 
merit as a person performing a Yajna," 

The judiciary was entirely independent even at that time. All the 
ancient texts enjoin that the judges must decide cases regardless of the 
Kings wishes, and even point out the kings own errors. A judge who 
sympathised with the breach of the law by the King was deemed to be 
guilty of the breach himself. 

Dishonesty in a Judge was regarded as one of the most reprehensi- 
ble crimes. Judicial misconduct included private conversation with a 
party before the decision of the case. Dishonesty in a judge and 
perjury in a witness were made equal with Brahmahatya murder of a 
Brahmana. 

Brhaspati says -"Judges should be banished if they perpetrate injus- 
tice, if they live on bribery and if they betray the confidence reposed m 
them. A judge guilty of bribery was liable to forfeiture of all his 
property. 

A suit or trial was called Vyavahara which means removal or deter- 
mination of doubt regarding the rights and obligations of the parties to 
a dispute. 



of the morning. 



If a party was unable to fight his case, he could engage 
live who was called pratinidhi whose acts were binding on his princj. 
pal, 

But in a number of specified categories of proceedings, mainly 
criminal trials, the defendant or the accused was not permitted to 
a representative and his personal presence was required, 

Narada Smrti provides about review of decision thus-"A litigant 
who thinks that his case has been Jicided and determined contrarvto 
law and justice can have his case reviewed if he agrees to the condition 
of double punishment, According to Narada a litigant deserved a re-hear- 
ing if the decision was false, that is contrary to law or if the judges were 
divided in their opinion. 

Thus the most remarkable feature of the judicial system which 
prevailed in ancient India was its similarity to the judicial system of 
modern India, 



TRENDS IN INDIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
Dinesh Chandra Shastri 



With the dawn of civilization in a pre historical age various arts 
and sciences developed in India, the rudiments of some of which were 
recorded for the first time in the vedic hymns though in an intermixed 
eulogising manner. Descriptions of the nature and functions of mind 
occur even in the hymns of the Rgveda and Yajurveda, Subsequently, 
the fundamental Vedic concepts gradually took definite shapes, and, as 
recorded in the Upanisads, mind was given its proper important place 
in the human person, and also in the philosophical speculations of that 
time. But, precise psychological speculations are to be found only in the 
later philosophical literature of Indial ike the Nyaya, Vai&sika, samkhya 
patanjala, Vedanta, Jaina, Bauddha and other systems. In every sys- 
tem psychology or speculations on 'mind' found its proper place in the 
scheme. But psychology was never treated as a separate branch of 
learning as it is done to-day . 

Broadly speaking, the psychological theories which deve'oped in 
ancient India may be divided into three sections or groups. The first 
group of psychologists or philosophers held mind or manas to be only a 
mechanical instrument of atomic size (anuparim&na) serving as a connec- 
ting link between the knowing agent (jnatr, dtman] and the sense-organs 
in order to produce knowledge. According to them mind is a very subtle 
insentient ((Jadd) substance (dravya) though not constituted of the five 
material elements called the bhutas. Mind has got no special attributes 
like colour, touch, etc. or like knowledge, pleasure, pain, etc. which are 
all special attributes produced in the soul through soul-mind conduction 
(atma-manahsamyoga). Each eternal soul possesses an eternal mind as 
its eternal associate. The psychologists of the Nyaya, Vaifcsika, Mimam- 
sa; and some other systems, belong to this first group. This view may 
be called as the mechanistic view of mind. 

The second group holds that mind is a very subtle substance 
(dravvd) of plastic and transparent nature possessing a medium size 
(madhya-parimllna). Being of plastic or pliable nature mind admits of 
various modifications according to the object it takes. It expands and 
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contracts according to the size of the objects, and being transparent, it 
takes the form (akara) of the object even with regard to its qualities in 
which the mind is Interested. 

Tnough mind is insentient (jada) by nature, it appears as a cons- 
cious agent Jhdtr} capable of knowing and functioning due to its contact 
with the soul (1) . Being of transparent nature due to sattvaguna consti- 
tuting mind, it takes reflection of the conciousness of the soul which is 
pure basic consciousness by nature. Mind is constituted of three gunas- 
substances or forces-called satrva, rajas, and tamas, generating cognition, 
activity and inertia respectively. It is by the virtue of sattvaguna, that 
mind is predominantly in favour of knowing truths. 'Tattvapaksapato 
hi dhiydm sva^havati . The samkhya, patanjala, Vedanta and some others 
belong to this group. It should also be noted here that to these systems, 
and the systems to be mentioned in the third group, the word for 
'mind' is antahkarana which includes buddhi, citfa, ahamkara and manas 
with all their denotations severally and collectively. The Upanisads also 
use these words loosely to mean mind as a whole, or to mean some 
distinct aspect of mind. The view of this second group may be called as 
the psychic view of mind. 

The third group, comparatively less known and favoured includes 
the ^akca Agamas, yogavasisfha philosophy, pratyabhijna Saiva school 
and some others. 

According to them, the self as pure consciousness assumes, through 
its unrestricted power of freedom, some limitation so as to manifest as 
mind (2). Therefore, mind is a form of consciousness itself. It is a limi- 
ted form or a descent of consciousness. This may be called as the spiri- 
tualistic view of mind. These are the three main trends of Indian psycho- 
logy. 

In another way, it may be said, that some systems have formulated 
their view of mind from a lower level of matter by raising and refining 
the matter, while the other systems have the mind constituted of some- 
what higher principle of the gunas having been evolved from prakriti. 
Again, the third group of systems has held mind to be a modification or 
desent of the highest Reality of consciousness. 



1. "Tasmat tatsamyogadacetanarp, cetanavadiva lingam* Isvarakrsna- 
Karika-20. 

2. 'Citireva cetanapadadavamdha cetyasamkocini cittam* Pratyabhijrla- 
hfdaya-5, *Cala citirmanonamni', Tripurarahasyaj:antra-18.1l7 



With the exception of this third group of schools, all other systems 
lay emphasis on the chandyogya-texts like annamayam somya manah 
etc. (mmd is made of food), and hold that mind is by nature j'ada or 
insentient. So, it may be said broadly that the Vedas and the Indian 
philosophies hold mind to be a very subtle insentient (Jadd) entity. 

The Indian Psychologists never confused mind with the soul. To 
them mind is antahkarana or an inner instrument belonging to the 'soul 
as an aid to knowledge, enjoyment, etc. Even the Sakfa Agaira, which 
holds mind to be a form of conciousras, treats mind as 'karana* or 
instruments of the soul. 'Atamavo hi manatiproktam karanam 
Jhanakarmani (3). 

The different states of consciousness or knowledge are the three 
states of 'waking', 'dream', and 'sleep', and also two other less conside- 
red states of 'swoon' and 'death'. These five states of mind or mental 
consciousness have been defined and explained by different schools in 
their own way. 

According to the Nyaya, VaisSesika, Prabhakara, and others there is 
no sort of consciousness or cognition in deep sleep. To them cognition 
and consciousness are synonymous. But to the Samkhya, Patanjala, 
Vedanta and others there is a sort of cognition even in deep sleep. Ac- 
cording to the Sanikhya and Patanjala, sleep itself is a kind of subtle 
mental modification or cittavrttf, while according to the Advaitins it is 
through the modifications of avidyd or causal mind that the soul conci- 
ousness functions as a revealer even in sleep. The darkness of ignorance 
and also some undifferentiated bliss is perceived through those modifica- 
tions of the causal mind called avidya-vrtti, 

According to 3akta Agama sleep is a mental state of nldraprakasa (4), 
i. e. an indeterminate knowledge of nidra or the unmanifested primal 
ignorance (5). Due to the absence of vimarsa (arnarsd) or determinate 
cognitions, the mind in deep sleep is said to be 'mudha 1 and 'ftna', i. e. 
unconscious and absorbed. 

The states of swoon and death are less discussed being less impor- 
tant or less known. The Brahmasutra in &n aphorism 'mugdherdha-sampat- 



3. Tripurarahasya-18. 47. 

4. Tripurarahasyatantra, 16.71 

5. Tripurarahasya-tantra* 16, 73 



tih pari&esat (5)-s'tates that in the state of swoon though the mind seems 
to be completely absorbed as in the sleep, it is actually half absorbed 
which is indicated by abnormal breathing, and facial or other physical 
expressions. 

The state of death, which has also some similarity with sleep in 
bringing about cessation of pains (7) is also a different state when the 
mind rests in itself or is absorbed into prana the life-principle (8) losing 
all its functions and determinate cognitions. Of course, at the point of 
death there is an inner flash of knowledge (9) which determines its future 
procedure. It is stated in the upanisads and other scriptures that subse- 
quently the mind of the dead recovers it's determinate consciousness at 
certain stages, and its 1 cognitions arc like dream cognitions. The Buddhi- 
sts also admit the persistence of mind or tnanodhi even after death. 

The most important of the states of mind or consciousness is the 
states of dream and sleep. They provide some clue to the ascertainment 
of the nature of mind and soul, and also raise many problems of great 
psychological interest. 

According to the schools of logicians like the Nyaya, Vai&sika, 
eic. the dream-cognitions are bat confused or erroneous recollections- 
smrtibhrama-due to the defect of nidru or drowsiness. The prabhakaras 
who deny any anyathakhyati or otherwise-apprehension hold dream-cog- 
nitions as recollections with omissions and want of discrimination. 

According to the Samkhya and Patafijala systems also the dream 
cognitions are confused recollections with false mental constructions 
added, though, according to Vijftanabhiksu, the Samkhya is inclined to 
the theory of akhyatl or lack of discrimination like the Prabhakaras. 

The advaitavedanta school, however, has strung a different note with 
regard to the dream-cognitions, which according to them, are illusory 
cognitions, the objects being temporarily created from samskdra or im- 
pressions with the help of nescience, and drowsiness avidy& and nidra- 
dosa. Those objects of inscrutable nature are directly visualised through 
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the functions of the causal mind as individual nescience (avidyd), by the 
soul through its own light. 'Atrayam purusal? svayamjyath*-m this state 
of dream the self has (evidently) it self as light says the Upanisad, there 
being no other external light to help its vision. 

Again, passing of the soul through these states of Jagrat, svapna and 
siisupti without retaining the previous states, proves that the soul is 
unattached to these different states which are only mental. 'Asango 
hyayani purusah* the self is verily unattached is the Upanisadic 
dictum. 

The Vedas, the Upanisads (10), the Agamas, and the philosophical 
systems have mentioned many special attributes, modifications or fac- 
tions of mind. The Nyaya, Vai^esika schools however, enumerate them 
as nine, viz., cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, hatred, volition, virtue 
(dharma), vice (adharma) and knowledge-impressions (samskdra), which, 
according to them are not attributes of mind, but are special attributes 
of the soul (atma-viseiaguna). But they also admit that these attributes 
are produced in the soul due to soul-mind conjunction atmamanah- 
samyoga) and with the exception of dharma-adharma, and samskara which 
are imperceptible special attributes of the soul, the other six attributes 
are also perceived through mind manasapratyaksavisaya). The Patanjala 
and samkhya have enumerated five kinds of mental modifications called 
cittavrtti, as, pramfina, viparyaya, vikalpa, nidrd, and smrti i.e. the mental 
modifications of valid cognitions, erroneous cognitions, contentless 
verbal concepts, sleep-cognitions and recollections. It should be under- 
stood that these are only the cognitive mental modifications, the others 
being pleasure, pain, etc. or the more subtle modifications likejfltaaiaya, 
karma^aya, jivanahetuprayatna t. e. knowledge-impressions, action-resi- 
dues, and the life-sustainmg volition. Vyasa, the commentator on the 
aphorisms of patanjali, also gives a list of imperceptible attributes or 
modifications of ^-aparidrstacin adharma (11 J > which .may te ^cojujdj 
red as the preconscious and unconscious attributes, and the unperceived 
propellers of mind. 

In fact, all the special attributes or modifications of 'mind may be 
divided into three groups as cognitive, emotional, and volitional 
JMnatmikAvrttt, bhavatmika vrtti and prayatmum** v r /. 

(1) The cognitive modifications are broadly five a, already mentioned 
by Pataftjali, doubt being included in viparyaya. 

10. Aaitar e yo P ani ? ad. 2.5.2; Brhadaranyakopamsad-1. 5. 3. 
11. YogasQtvadhasya,- 3.15 



(2) The emotional modifications have been mentioned as "pleasure, 
pain, desire (love) and hatred-swfc/m, duhkha, icchd dvesa-as enumerated 
by the Nyaya and VaiSesika schools. This'is also a very broad account 
for philosophical purpose, there being many other emotional modifica- 
tions like heroism, fear, laughter, abhorrance, sprltual devotion, etc. 
The Nyaya system will, of course, intend to include all of them in those 
four emotions pleasure, pain, desire arid hatred. Trdian poetics or the 
Alankarasastras have exhaustively dealt with variety of human emotions. 

(3) The volitional modifications of mind which are called praynta or 
krti are mainly of three kinds pravrttL nivrtti &nd,ftvanayonii, e. inclina- 
tion for effort, for withdrawal, and the life-substaining volition which 
is not perceptible. Ciklrsa or desire for action which precedes prawtti 
is produced from istasddhanatva-jnana and krthadhyatva-jndna- i. e. from 
the knowledge that some* action is conducive to pleasure, and is also 
capable of being performed. Though included in Iccha or desire, it 
may be regarded as quasi- volitional due to its direct causality of pravriti 
and cesta, i. e. inclination and effort. There is an old psychological say- 
ing that-yndnajanyd bhavedicchd icchd janyd bhavet krtlh\krtl]anya 
bhaveccesta, cestdja lyd bhavet krydf. 

These are in brief the main trends of Indian psychology with regard 
to the nature and behaviour of human mind. But there are other trends 
or aspects of Indian psychology with regard to the methods of sublima- 
tion, and highest possibilities of mind. In this field there are mainly two 
trends or lines of sadhana or process of discipline through which our 
mind can be sublimated to reach its highest possible state. 

The Vedas, the Upanisads, the dharma-^astras, the Patanjala, and 
other Vedic systems are inclined to select some objects, actions, and 
reject and prohibit others for the attainment of mental advancement. 
They denounce prohibited action with preference to enjoined actions, 
denounce vices with preference to virtues, denounce matter with prefe- 
rence to spirit, denounce the world with preference to God or Brahman. 
The power of withdrawal (nivrtti) and renunciation (lyaga) are essen- 
tial for moral and spiritual advancement. But the Agamas or the 3akta- 
Tantras show a different attitude by entertaining the entire universe as 
spiritual and divine. 

To them nothing is harmful, vicious and discardable, if viewed with 
true perspective, and used in a proper way (12). The entire universe is 
spiritual, and, therefore, there is no matter, or world to be abhorred and 
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denounced. There is no object or deed as impure save and except our 
mental attitude which makes things and actions pure or impure. 
Therefore, sublimation and spiritualisation are essential for spiritual 
upliftment, but not so much of withdrawal or renunciation, 

Besides these two main trends of mental attitude towards the inner 
and outer things, and towards the process of sadhana, there are also two 
other different attiudes of Indian Philosophy and psychology. While some 
schools are more devoted to and based on their conclusions (siddhanta- 
nistha), others are more devoted to and occupied with the processes of 
advancement (sadhana-nijtha). 

The Upanisads, the Samkhya and the Vedanta systems and others 
are examples for the first group. The Dharma&stras, the Agamas or the 
Tantras, the Patanjala system, and others may be regarded as sadhana- 
niitha, who are more concerned with the practical processes of advance- 
ment than with their metaphysical conclusions. 



CONCEPT OF MIND IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
Dr. Vidhata Mishra 



Upansaiic sesrs were Foremost in their age in philosophical reflec- 
tion in general and psychological insight in particular. The way of 
explanation and description of various instruments of human knowledge 
is mainly symbolic. The nature of self, mind and intelligence are desc- 
ribed with the help of analogy. The outer objects are given the name 
of inner capacities, Sun, moon, river, ocean, lamp, animals and living 
beings are given the names of inner abilities. To critiques these similes 
and metaphors may seem common and childish. But in view of 
time and knowledge of the day, they explained it satisfactorily. The 
religion, mysticism, metaphysics and psychology were woven together in 
the Upanisads. The specialisation of knowledge was not in those days. 
It is of very recent origin. The ancient seers received visions. They 
saw the truth of things in an intuitive way. 

The Maitrayaniya upanisad raises the question of the efficient cause. 
It entitles the soul/with the power of action. It tells us of a discourse held 
between the Valakhilyas and Prajapati, about the nature of mind and 
body. Accordingly, the body is verily like an unmoving cart and the 
soul is the mover of it. The soul is the pure, tranquil, imperishable, 
unborn entity. It stands independently on its own greatness. 

The Kau&taki Upanisad says "Soul is the master of all bodily 
facuties. It is the master of all sense activities. As a ra/.or is placed 
in the razor case or fire in the fire hearth, similarly does this conscious 
self pervade the body upto the very hairs and nails, Senses depend 
upon soul as the relatives upon the richman, even so does the conscious 
self feed with the senses and the senses feed on the self. Here the word 
soul or self is used in different meanings. In some cases it is mind, 
antahkarana, cetana or buddhi. 

As a matter of fact mind is the instrument of the soul, It perceives 
and feels the external objects of the world. In Vajasaneyi Samhita 
there is a full discourse on the nature of mind. In the first verse of this 
collection mind is characterised 'which goes after.' It in plies that it is 
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not bodily sense but it is the soul. It is not a physical sense organ for 
then it can not be conceived as going out of the body. Further in three 
verses of the same set it says about three fold description of mental 
activities viz. intelligence, feeling and resolution. In the fifth and sixth 
verses mind appears as an entirely epistemological subject. It is 
taken to be the principle of both the social and individual mind. It is the 
divine entity which goes to distant realms while in waking and sleeping 
states it is the undying flame in the race, It is Prajfi ana Know- 
ledge and cetas, the principle of life and dhrti. It is the principle that 
holds on resolution. It is manas that is able to grasp past, present and 
future. The mind of a particular man is superior to the collective or 
social mind for after all the social mind exists only through the indivi- 
dual mind. The term 'mind' is very often used in the sense of soul. In 
some places it is used as its capacity as a physical instrument. It is 
that which knows name and form, It is not equivalent to the body. 
But it is something which includes the body. Every object is known 
because it has its name and form. Form of an object is known by mind. 
Hence it is a mental thing. Name of an object is expressed by speech. 
When a man knows these two things he knows the whole universe. In the 
second chapter of Aitareya Aranyaka we find further an advance in the 
psychological analysis. There is a clear enunciation of an idealistic 
doctrine. According to it all reality is mind. In fact, it is the knowl- 
edge itself. A distirction is drawn between the self as knower and 
mind as simply a sense organ. The self of man is more developed in 
respect of understanding and knowledge than of other things. 

The Upanisads declare that the self or soul is the basis of real 
search of knowledge. Self is the inner, primal and central truth to all 
activities of mind. Mind is light and it has an unique symphony. It 
has the highest speed in movement and it evolves into understanding. 
Mind, sometimes, is regarded as the sixth sense. The other senses 
vision, hearing, touch, smell, taste may become specialisation of the 
sense-mind. It may use these sense organs for the basis of its experience. 
But it exceeds them all and becomes capable of direct experience. Later 
on in the Upani?ads concept of mind and soul became seperated. This 
seperation was carried forward in the making of various Dar&mas. 
They developed their own conception of nature and function of mind 
on this basis. They attempted to tackle specific physiological and 
psychological problems in their own way. 

Nydya Dariana and Mind. 

Gautama was the enunciator of Nyaya System. He has never 
mentioned distinctly anywhere that mind is a sense organ But Vatsya- 
yana has commented that his implication of the mind was like that of 



a sense organ itself. He includes the mind in the sense organ. He 
further points out its distinction from the external senses. He argues 
that perception of pleasure is produced through mind. It is just like any- 
other sense organ like eye and ear. Prasa&apada describes the mind as- 
internal organ. It is Antalikarana. He argues that pleasure and pain 
are not perceived through the external senses. They must be perceived 
through internal organ and that organ is mind itself. 

According to the Vaisesika manas is one of the nine dravyas. It 
means the substances. It is one of the categories or the padarthas, 
A substance, accordingly, is that which has qualities. Atmaii or soul 
is a substance and is spiritual by nature. It has an intelligence as a 
quality. Similarly manas is one of the nine substances. Mind can not 
be identified with the soul. It is the internal organ. It serves as" the 
instrument of knowledge for the soul. Both Nyaya and Vaisisika hold 
that manas is quite different from Alman, 

Kanada gives an account of the nature and function of mind. 
The reasons advanced by him prove the existence of mind. Both 
Nyaya and Vaisesika rely on the factor of concentration for proof 
for the existence of mind. They believe that the intellectual activities 
are perceptual and conceptual. They depend on attention. It proves 
the instrument of intelligence. The Vaisesika acknowledges that the 
knowledge of an object is received by the sense organ. But self does 
not get any knowledge till the mind comes in contact with it. Mind 
must be in contact with the self or Atman. It may happen that sense 
organs come into contact with the object and mind with the soul. 
There' must be contact between manas and the sense organs for produc- 
tion of I kribi^tedgei. This is why the objects are before us but we do not 
e sounds are there but we do not hear them. We do not 
i metoing'&nd .t&eif duplication by themselves. Mind is absorbed 
pla,$Q.JifTh&t! wlty&ct on which the mind is concentrating or 
,/is dbG'<,Qx&yd object" cognised by soul. Only then we get the 
he -object alnd?'&hi$.;is *the proof of the existence of mind, 
great Naiyayika - ;htolids that the contact of the objects, the 
sense organ and the soul depend oipon some other cause in bringing 
about the due effect. Because even when the former contacts exist<. 
the necessary effect does not appear, and this instrumentality, upon 
which they depend is that of mind. Here objection is raised. The 
fact is that a man is capable of attending to more things than one at 
a time. The Naiyayikas and Vai^esikas object that the feeling simual- 
taneity is owing to the rapidity of transition of internal sense. The 
Nyaya Sutra holds that the non-simultaneity of cognition is indicative 
of mind. Vatsyayana says in his Bhasya that non-simultaneity here means 
the non-simultaneity of several cognitions through several sense 



organs. Another objection is raised here that in practice we do not 
experience the simultaneity of experience. Whatever the state of 
affairs it holds that mind is , essential for perceptual knowledge. It 
must exist. There must be one mind for one body. Otherwise there 
would be the possibility of the simultaneity of cognitions. In the 
Nyayp.bhasya it is said that if there were several minds it would be 
possible for several sense organs to be in contact with several 
minds, simultaneously whereby there should be several cognitions 
appearing at one and the same time. But this never happens. Therefore, 
there is a singular mind in one body. The corresponding Vai&sika 
Sutra p;oes a step further and holds that the volition of mind is 
indicative of the fact that the mind is one for one body. The efforts 
of one man appear one after- the, other. When there is effort in one 
direction he does not putforth his energy- in any other direction. The 
evidences as such show the singleness of rnind. Just as we pass a pin 
through several pag&s of, a $o,te .b.qok we feel it is done at once and 
simultaneously. We experience, Jhat mind attends to many objects at the 
samfTtime. But this illusion, is ; [qrea.ted by the speedy shifting of mind. 
The Nyaya-VaiSesika thinkers do not admit the possibility of a mixed 
mode of consciousness.; Every psychosis is simple. There can not be 
a psychic compound of simultaneous psychosis owing to the atomic 
nature of mind. The Vai^esikas maintain that moving and supporting 
ones own body is the result of innumerable single efforts. Self and 
mind can not possess the same characteristics. Self is all pervading. 
Mind can not be so. The VaiSesikasutra holds that all pervading nature 
of self and A'kaSa is not present in mind. It is maintained in the PraSas- 
tapada-Bhasya that all knowledge arises because the contact between 
the soul and the object through mind is the non-inherent cause of 
cognition. Mind is not all pervading like ^trran. Hence there 3 s not 
simultaneous cognitions of objects. Mind is proved to be atomic by 
Vai^cs ika thinkers- ; 

Jama DarSana and miftd 

According to Jalna Darfana there are fi^si^<#gfr< *&$ .* 
tactual gustatory, visual, olfactory a^'kadx?6ry. - They "have the 

T^^fca^eSs"^-!^ *, L destruction cuan sub.stence- 
KasayopaSama-of knowledge' obscuring Karmas. 

Ww-pWIo^ 

first of them is its essential state. This is tne ^ 



through the manifestation of karma. The soul, fpr instance can never 
become unconscious. The second state is the result of the manifestation 
of karma. All accidental qualities of the soul belong to this state which 
are produced through the rise of karma. The third state is produced by 
the suppression of karma aupas"amika bhava. All states of the soul 
arise through the subsistence of Karma under this category. This state 
resulting from the destruction of Karma is the fourth state Ksayika 
karma. This is the conseqence of the total annihilation of a particular 
type of karma. The fifth state is the mixed form of the second, third and 
fourth states. In it the process of destruction cum subsistence of a parti- 
cular type of karma occurs. The completely obscuring Karmic particles 
that are manifesting themselves are annihilated. Those particles existing 
in potentia are suppressed, and the partially obscuring ones are conti- 
nued to manifest in this state, 

Jaina thinkers assumed the existence of mind with evidence. They 
found this evidence in the experience of the world. They gave the empiri- 
cal proof for the operation of mind. The contact of the sense-organ with 
the soul alone does not give cognition in relevant experiences. There is 
the absence of manas and there must be the mind. That is quite 
necessary for the cognition of an object. 

Abhidhanarajendra maintains that the word 'manas* has a func- 
tional significance. It describes the function of the mind like thinking 
imagining and expecting. The structure of mind is inferred from this 
functional sigiificance. 

Upanisadic philosophers held that the mind is manufactured out of 
food that we take. Food takes three different .forms. The heaviest form 
becomes excreta. The medium quality becomes flesh and the subtlest 
part becomes mind. 

In the Jaina system the analysis of mind is done in a similar way. 
The Karmas spring from the lower phase of the human body. It gives rise 
to the modes of life and consequently it gives dispositions of mind. They 
believe that mind is aa internal sense-organ. Pujyapada writes that the 
mind is an internal sense-organ and it is called 'anindriya'. It does not 
occupy a particular site in the body and it does not last for a long 
period. On the other hand, sense organs have their seats in the different 
parts of the body. They last for a longer period. The mind is, therefore, 
not a sense organ in the ordinary sense. But mind enjoys a unique status. 
It cognises internal activities, VidySnanda in his commentary on 
Tattvarthasutra argues that the mind is not a sense-organ and it is quite 
different from it. The sense-organ as prehends specific objects. One sense- 
organ can not apprehend the object of another. Such is not the case of 



mind. It can cognise all objects of the senses. So it can not be regarded 
as a sense organ. Mind is an important instrument and it helps the self 
in cognizing internal states like pleasure, pain etc. Hemachandra defines 
mind as follows-Mind is the organ of all objects of all the senses It !s 
not specifically determined like any particular rense. All thT^ses aS 
cogmzed by the mmd It is the organ of cognition of all objects" i 
an instrument of the Atman-the self. The physical mind is the materia 
atoms. These atoms are transformed in the form of mind.There are infin te 
numbers of groups of material atoms The psychic mind is in the shane 
of attamment It consists of the relevant obscuring karma a5 iJtfa 
the form of the self. Thus it is apt to cognize its objects The state of 
mind is just like that of the other senses. It is dissimilar to them in the 
cognition of the object. All other senses cognize their own objects But 
mind cognises all the objects of ail the senses. The other sense-organs 
are external in their location. But mind is internal. It does not have any 
special object for its cognition. The internal activities like pleasure, pain 
recognition, love etc. are performed by the mind. All these activities are 
rooted in sense-perception. All the various states of mind are based on 
the sensory cognition. Hence, the fact that mind is the organ of cogni- 
tion of all objects, is indicated. The fact remains that object of sensory 
perception is the object of mental cognition. 

According to Jainas all the senses grasp their objects in direct con- 
tact with them. But there is one solitary exception the eye. The 
visual sense percieves the object at a distance. It perceives without 
coming in direct contact with them. They hold that objects themselves 
come in contact with the senses. The senses remain in the same state 
where they are located. The Jainas maintain that Cetana is the quality of 
the soul and it is different from the bodily aspect. There is one Lok^yata 
view. Every jiva, according to it, is a composite of body and soul. The 
soul is the active partner of that. The be dy is inactive and passive. 
Jainism avoids the limitation of both mentalism and materialism. It 
recognises that mind and matter are correlated. The distinction of 
self and non-self is the out-come of the essential charater of mind. 



Bauddha Darsana and mind. 

Individuality is the unstable state of being. Body is of the abiding 
existence. Mind or consciousness is not of the nature of abiding exis- 
tence. There can be no individuality without putting together. There can 
be no putting together without a connection. There can be no connection 
without becoming. There can be no becoming without becoming 
different. There must be a dissolution. There must be a passing 
away. Sooner or later it will be inevitably complete. Buddhism 



recognises six types of consciousness. There are six varieties of bases 
the agrayas. The organs of vision, audition, smelling, tasting, touch and 
consciousness itself. There are six objects the visayas. They are colours, 
sounds, smells, tastes, touches and ideas. There are six senses including 
the mind. The mind is the faculty of intellect. It cognises non-sensory 
objects. It is immaterial and indivisible. Excluding mind there are five 
sense-organs. They are called eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin. They are 
composed of a transcendent and subtle matter. They are divided into 
classes. The organs of smell, taste and touch apprehend other objects when 
they come in contact with their objects. They are Prapyakari Indriyas. 
The organs of vision and audition apprehend their objects without entering 
into a direct contact and they are called Aprapyakari Indriyas. The mind 
is the instrument of man. There are two conditions necessary for release 
of mind. The mind withdraws from what appeals to sense. The mind 

'! , 'i 't i, {*) |j U >i ' ' ' ' 

fixes itself on the opposite 1 . All 'things, are rooted in desire. They 
have their origin in work of mind. Mental" contact gives rise to them. 
Their confluence is feeling. Their chief state is concentration. Their 
dominant influence is mindfulness. Their wisdom is there bsyond. And, 
of all things, release is the care. 2 



Sankhya Dor Sana and mind 

The Sa ikhya recognises eleven senses. Accordingly there are five 
organs of knowledge, five organs of action and mind as the internal 
organ 3 . The Sankhya Karika mentions eleven senses and sometimes 
thirteen. They add intellect and ego to the above list. It divides the 
external senses into two classes e.g. organs of knowledge and organs 
of action. In other words they are called sensory and motor organs. 
The visual, the auditory, the olfactory, the gustatory and the tactual 
are the organs of knowledge. The vocal, the apprehensive, the locomotive, 
the excretory and the generative organs are the organs of action 4 . 
According to Saftkhya the sensory organ means the determinate sensory 
psychophysical impulses which react to the objects perceived. Mind is 
reflection or discrimination. It carefully reflects upon the objects 



1. Majjhima Nikaya-9. 26 

;,2l Anguttara Nikaya-4. 31 

3. Sankhya Pravacana Sutra-11. 19 

4. Sankhya Karika-35 

5, Yogavartika-11.18 
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intuitively apprehended by sense-organ. It determines and discriminates 
m their right perspective. Vijnanabhiksu holds that the intellect and 
the ego are the subtle sense organs*. The Sankhya maintains that the 
sense organs move to their objects in the form of modifications Thev 
take in their forms and apprehend them. They cannot grasp their objects 
without being related to them. They cognise all objects distant and 
hidden Accordingly mind is the organ. It has an important faction 
ofsynthesismg the sense data into percepts. It suggests alternative 
courses of action and it carries out the restriction of the will through 
the organs of action There is no distinction between the organ and 
its function. Mind is the door-keeper. The senses are the doors 
Buddhi, Ahankara and manas are not carefully distinguished They 
are taken as the inner instrument-antafckarna. This threefold instru- 
ment is one and one only. This is like the seed, the sprout *nd the 
tree. It falls alike under the relation of cause and effect The coope- 
ration is necessary for both perception and action. Mind assun es 
manifold forms m connection with different senses. Mind is not all 
pervading since it is an instrument possessing movement and action. 6 

The Sankhya philosophers are Satkaryavadins and they hold that 
the effect is already in the cause. Wisdom can not belong to Purusa, 
Purusa is pure consciousness. It belongs to Mahat and from this 
Mahat is created Ahamkara. It is both ego and self consciousness. 
The Ahamkara is mental. Buddhi is more cognitive in function. 
Ahamkara is more practical and its psychological 'function is self love.,! 
Ahamkara is inferred from its effect. The purusa incientifies 1 itself? 
With the acts of PrakrJ through Ahamkara. It passes o the self the^ 
sensation and suggestions of action communicated to it through mindf 
It thus helps in the formation of concepts and decisions. n<J 



defines the function of mind as reflection or disCff-; ! ; 
explains that the mind carefully reflects upon th'e^ 
i! apjHehended by a sense organ. It determines it is 1 
:it,Qi;its properties in the subject-predicate relati6ni ; 
i a$$!>refe3d>iQrat?iisi simple -and immediate and it is produced fc^ 
a -mere itfcuagm* f C^u$&pada ; in his conimentary hol<ds that the mini is' 1 
that which , intends th function of- both the organs and transmits a 
definite opinion to the soul through iridividuation and intellect. The 
intellect is the highest organ and it is responsible for total knowledge in. 
the Purusa the self. 



6. Saftkhya Pravacana Sutra 11,16 

7, Stokhyakarika-27 



Jaimfni-Sutra and mind 

Jaimini is the propounder of Purva Mimatnsa. He defines percep- 
tion. It is the cognition produced in soul by the contact of sense-organs 
with the objects. Jaimini does not differentiate in perception. The 
Mimamsakas recognise two kinds of external and internal sense-organs. 
The olfactory, the gustatory, the visual, the tactual and the auditory are 
of the first kind. Of these the first four are made up of earth, water, 
light and air respectively. The auditory organ is of the nature of space- 
Dik. It is confined within the ear hole. The mind is the only internal 
sense organ. It is atomic in nature. There is no possibility of simul- 
taneous cognition. In the perception of external objects it acts jointly 
with the external sense organs. It produces inferential cognition and it 
brings about recollection. It has to depend upon the subliminal 
inpressions for this act. 



Advaita Veddnta and mind 

Sankara is the propounder of the Advaita system. According to him 
Brahman is the permanent light of conciousness. It is universal, eternal, 
ubiquitous and infinite. It is manifold by various objects. It is called 
object-consciousness Visaya-caitanya. It is instrument by mental 
modes and called cognitive consciousness Pramana caitanya. 
When it is modified by mind it is named cognising consciousness- 
Pramatr caitanya. There is one cosmic consciousness and it is 
determined by mind or internal organ. Its activities or mental 
modifications and the objects are cognised. They are determinants of the 
universal illumination of consciousness. 8 Accordingly all activities 
assume the self-sense. It is of the form of pain. It is motivated by 
desire. 9 Activity and enjoyment are dependent on a dualistic vision. 
That is not the highest truth. There can be no agency without the limi- 
tation of the Atman by a body. Every limitation is unreal. Vedantic 
view of mind bears similarity with the metaphysical outlook. The author 
of Manqlukya karika holds that ISvara is Brahman. It is the ultimate 
Reality. It is seen through the veil of Maya. Hence He is believed to be 
the creator of the world of multiplicity . Actually the world is not created. 
It is just the imagination of mind of the cosmic self. 11 The individual 



8. Vedanta Paribhasa. 55. 

9. Safikarabhasya on Brahmasutra 11. 3. 40 
10. Mandukya karika 4; 72 
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Jtva has many gradations. They are the bodily self, the vital self, the 
mental "If, the mtellectual self and the blissful self. They are the sheaths 
of the individual Jiva." The waking self comes into contact with the 
external world m nineteen ways. There are five organs of perception Thev 
are vision, sound, touch, smell aud taste. There are five organs of 
action. There are five vital breaths. They are mind, intellect, mind stuff 
citta and egoity. The waking self has its cosmic part. It is the vaisva- 
nara self. Regarding the mode of perception it holds that there is the 
translucent antahkarana. It is of the nature of light Taijasa. It moves 
out to the object through the channel of the sense organs. It is modified 
into its form. This modification of the internal organ into the form of 
the object is called vrtti. It is the mental mode and it apprehends the 
object. Outgoing of the apprehension of mental mode to the object is 
evolved in perception only. Safikara holds that the mind goes out to 
the object. It assumes its forms. The form of the object corresponds to 
the apprehending mental mode. 

Sankhya and Vedanta give priority to the mind. Accordingly the 
mind itself goes out to the object and it acts upon it. And it assumes 
the form of the object itself. They believe that buddhi is an inter- 
mediate reality between unconscious matter and conscious spirit. It 
is material but it is made up of very subtle matter. 



Mind according to Aurobindo 

Sri Aurobindo maintains that absolute is both individual and 
universal. It is static as well as dynamic. It is transcendent 
as well as immanent. The absolute possesses the supreme 
energy manifested in all parts of the universe. It is an evolution 
of the energy called super mind. 12 Sri Aurobindo looks at the 
parts of individual being from the stand point of Sadhana. Yoga implies 
the transformation of each and every part of one's being for the realisa- 
tion of ultimate reality. Sri Aurobindo conceives the meaning of manas 
based on yogic experience. He distinguishes physical and throught 
minds. To him physical mind receives power from the physical senses 
and transmits them to buddhi. The thought mind receives back from the 
buddhi and transmits their idea through the organs of sensation and 
action. Physical mind is fixed o n physical objects and happenings. It 
deals with them according to their own nature. It can, with difficulty, 



1 1 , Taitt. upanisad 2. 29 
12. Life Divine p. 190 



respond to higher forces. It is sceptical of the existence of physical things, 
It is the field of smaller sensations. It is instrument of all desires, 
reactions to the impacts of the outer physical and gross material life. 
It is the agent of the most lesser movements of our external life. The 
complete use of pure reason brings us finally from the physical to 
metaphysical knowledge. According to Aurobindo there is an inner 
as well as outer consciousness all through our being upon all its levels. 
The ordinary man is aware only of his surface self. He is quite unaware 
of all that & concealed by the surface. We believe it to be all that we 
are. But it is only the small part of our being. By far the larger part is 
below the surface. Our waking consciousness is only a wave of the 
vast series of waves inside this ocean of waves. It is very complex. 
Part of it is sub-conscient and it is subtler than our waking conscious- 
ness. Part of it is on a level with it, but behind and much larger than 
it is above and super conscient to us. What we call our mind is 
only an outer mind. It is a surface mental action. It is instrumental 
for the partial expression of a larger mind behind, of which we are not 
ordinarily aware. We can know it by going inside ourselves. The func- 
tion of mind is to organise and systematise the knowledge. 13 

An adequate philosophy of mind and exploration into the hidden 
regions of mind convince us otherwise. It shows that mind is an inde- 
pendent power of existence. It is capable of formulating the nature of 
Reality. The nature and function of mind are significant for the meta- 
physical pursuit. It conceives pure reason and it articulates the infinite 
and valuational nature of Reality. 



13. On Yoga p. 352 



"A CRITICAL EVALUATION OF THE DEFINITIONS OF 'KAVYA' 

OF RASAGANGADHARA IN THE LIGHT OF THE TECHNIQUE 

OF NAVYA NYAYA LOGIC". 

Dr. D. C.Guha 



Panditaraja Jagannatha has given four definitions of Kavya in his 
Rasa Gangadhara as follows : 

(1) Ramaniyarthapratipadakah Sabdah Kavyam. 

(2) Camatkarajanakabhavanavisayarthapratipadaka^abdatvam 

(3) Yatpratipaditarthavisayakabhavanatvam Camatkarajanakata- 
vacchedakam tattvam. 

(4) SvavHistajanakatavacchedakarthapratipadakatasamsargen a 
Camatkaratvavattvam. 

Of these definitions the technique of Navya Nyaya has particularly 
been applied in the third and the fourth ones. 

The technique of 'Anugama' based on the principle of relation 
(Samsargamudraya amigamah) has been used in the last definition on 
account of which the definition has become flawless from many angles 
of vision. 

Though the first definition is quite workable, yet there is 
'Gauravadosa' or the defect of cumbrousness in it inasmuch as the 
particular '^abdas' called 'kavya' are innumerable. Moreover, by taking 
a'Samuhalambana pratipatti' or a knowledge with more than one 
independent thing as-its object, the definition may sometimes become 
too wide in such cases when an indifferent object may be known along 
with the meaning of the kavya. 

Hence the second definition has bsea suggested in which ,'febda' 
has been replaced by 'labdatva' which is a 'jatf or universal and hence 
one Again, 'pratipatti' or knowledge in general has been replaced by 
Wvaaf . whk* according to Jagannatha, is frequent recollecuon 



(puiish punaramisandha'iatma), in which it is impossible to hold that 
irrelevant objects (udasinapadartha) will always be known along with 
the meaning of the words called 'Kavya'. 

But this second definition also may not be considered quite 
satisfactory if someone takes his stand on the logical principle of Navya 
Nyaya called c ankura' and says that at least in some limited cases 
irrelevant objects may be known along with the meaning of 'Kavya', 
and hence the definition would again become too wide in those cases. 

To avoid this defect the third definition has been offered by 
pursuing upto the 'Avacchedaka' by saying that if the 'Avacchedaka' 
called 'bhavanatva 1 is taken into account, then the 'bhuvanatva 1 existing 
in the 'bhavana' of irrelevant objects not being the ' Avacchedaka* of the 
'Camatkarajanakata', the definition of 'Kavyu 1 would not become too 
wide. 

But even this third definition, flawless as it is to a great extent 
cannot be called 'anugata' or universal in so far as it constitutes *yat' and 
'tat' as its component parts. Hence the fourth definition has been offered 
according to the principle of 'Anugama' through the use of relation 
(Samsargamudraya anugamah). 

The fourth and last definition is "Camatkaratva-vattvanV which 
is short and at the same time universal and flawless in every respect, 
because, "Camatkaratva" being a 6 jati' is one, and words qualified by 
this universal called 'camatkaratva' through the aforesaid indirect 
relation (SvavWistajanakatavacchedakarthapratipadakata') would be 
called by the term of 'Kavya'. Here in this relation the relevant objects 
connecting the 'Camatkaratva' with the words of ^Kavya 1 being included 
into the relation, there would not be 'gaurava dosa' in it and 
'camatkaratva' being one and the same this definition would be 
'anugata' or universal for all the Kavyas. 



STAGING OF SANSKRIT DRAMAS IN MODERN INDIA 
PROF. S. P. CHATURVEDI, Allahabad 

With the advent of independence and consequent renaissance in 
our country, the Indian Genius is re-expressing itself in the new set-up 
of things. A well marked tendency can be noticed in the sphere of 
art and literature. It is therefore necessory ' that a new assessment of 
values is attempted about the traditions of Sanskrit dramas. The tradi- 
tions should be re-oriented to serve the original purpose in a more 
effective way. 

It is well-known that Drama holds a mirror to society. 

It was a recognition of the realistic approach to Drama that our 
Dramatists of the old times introduced their contemporary dialects, 
(known as prakrit languages) in their works. All Sanskrit Dramas, 
including those of Bhasa. Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, have prakrit passa- 
ges put in the irouths of the characters of lower rank and also of those 
not supposed to be highly educated, thus while a king, his ministers and 
other characters of high rank spoke in Sanskrit; the queen, her friends, 
the jestor and servants spoke in contemporary Prakrit. This Co-exis- 
tence of Sanskrit and Prakrit languages in the same \vork was not only 
recognized and popular, but was prescribed in the authoritative works 
on Dramaturgy in Sanskrit literature. The reason is obvious. These 
authorities desired that the Sanskrit Dramas were brought closer to the 
realities of life. It can be easily observed that in a modern high-class 
enlightened family, the gentleman speaks in English, the -lady in high- 
flown regional language and the servants in the dialects of the regions 
they come from, If a society, in which different members spoke in 
different languages suitable to their rank and taste, is to be reflected in 
the Sanskrit Dramas, it was inevitable that besides Sanskrit, contempo- 
rary dialects should be freely used in the case of un-educated or low- 
ranked characters. The contemporary audience of JBhasa & Kalidasa 
must have immensely enjoyed this familiar spectacle, wherein their own 
dialects figured side by side with the all important Sanskrit language. 
While a dramatic work remained essentially a Sanskrit drama, its writer 
did not hesitate to introduce current dialect also. 



The truth is that Sanskrit language was, and continues to be 
regarded as an all-important language and therefore it has been named 
as the language of gods (immortals). It has been used as a language of 
high classical literature of All-India popularity and circulation through- 
out the literary history of India, Important works of All-India fame <fe 
recognition have always been written in Sanskrit. The words in regional 
language, however popular in their regions are less known and not 
studied in all parts of India. For this phenomenon, the reason is not 
far to seek. The Sanskrit (Paninian form) is not subject to phonetic 
changes, which affect the regional dialects. The dialects (i.e. Prakrit 
languages) changed in the course of their development to Apabhramsa 
and then to modern Indo-Aryan languages; but the Sanskrit (literally 
refined and purposely called Sanskrit remained more or less unchanged 
being handled by the learned (Vistas). This is why changes occurred in 
the Prakrit passages of the text of the Dramas of Bhasa and Kalidasa, 
but the Sanskrit passages remained practically unchanged in the text as 
handed down to us in the Mss of Sanskrit dramas. 

The question before us is that in our laudable desire to propagate 
and popularise Sanskrit, when we think of staging Sanskrit dramas, 
what should be the position of the more or less unintelligible Prakrit 
passages. It is not unknown to Sanskritists that in the course of reading 
and teaching these Sanskrit passages, they are rendered in Sanskrit to 
understand them. The editions of Sanskrit dramas give invariably in 
the foot-notes the Sanskrit renderings of these Prakrit passages. This 
is quite natural and understandable... we are mainly concerned and con- 
versant with Sanskrit, so the Prakrit passages are over-looked and not 
studied. Of course, for Philologists and Linguists, the Prakrit passages 
will continue to remain equally important and will have to be studied 
with care and close attention. 

In the background of what has been stated above, it will be desir- 
able to make an innovation in the staging of Sanskrit dramas. The 
Sanskit should be retained, as given in the text. But it will result in 
bringing the Sanskrit Drama nearer to its aim (holding mirror to 
society), if the Prakrit passages are replaced by our current dialects. The 
Sanskrit work will remain essentially a Sarskrit work as before. But the. 
replacement of the unfamiliar Prakrit passage by the current dialects or 
regional languages will put life in the performance and fulfil the object, 
which the writers of the dramas had in their view in introducing the 
Prakrit passages. 

This innovation will thus bring Sanskrit nearer to the audience and 
the spectators will take more lively intrest in witnessing a Sanskrit play. 
Also the replacement will make up to a great extent for the difficulties 
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wliichati ordinary spectator must experience in witnessing the teir 






, is made in this assembly of the oriental 
with the hope that it will receive due attention and, if approved, i 
implemented throu; 
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